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Art. I—THE PHILOSOPHY OF SUBJECTIVE 
RELIGION.* 


The Origin and Development of Religious Belief. By 8. Bartne-Goutp, 
M.A. Part I. Heathenism and Mosaism; Part II. Christianity. 
London : Rivingtons. 


HESE two stout octavo volumes are a contribution to the 
philosophy of religion by a writer previously known to 
the public chiefly by works of an historical or archzological 
character, but more or less bearing on and in a manner leading 
up to the subject he has here taken in hand. The application 
of philosophy—of a scientific method, and a reasoned knowledge 
of the world, God, the soul, and the phenomena of the human 
mind—to religion, is both the most natural outgrowth and the 
noblest fruit of that science. But by religion true or false we 
may mean either subjective religion, religiousness, or a real or 
supposed objective religion, a system of dogmas existing or 
supposed to exist objectively. Every religious system tends by 
its practical action to produce some corresponding form of true 
or false religiousness, and every conceivable form of religious- 
ness logically requires an objective counterpart; so that as 
the two are necessarily connected together we must have a 
philosophy of both to constitute a complete philosophy of reli- 
gion. The philosophy of objective religion in a Christian sense 
is in substance the scholastic theology, as distinguished from 
the historical or positive theology mingled with it in the 
writings of the schoolmen; the philosophy of subjective reli- 
gion is an analogous application of philosophy to the religious 
consciousness. 
By the religious consciousness of any man or set of men we 
mean their subjective condition with respect to religion. The 





* To prevent possible misconception, it should be explained that the fol- 
lowing article is not by the contributor of the series on Mr. Mill; and that 
there may be found differences between the two writers in incidental expres- 
sions, though none (we believe) in substantial doctrine. 
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religious consciousness, therefore, consists of religious feelings, 
religious instincts, and religious beliefs ; to these may be added 
religious actions, including merely subjective actions—volitions 
—and those imperfect movements of the will which are called 
velleities. ‘ Religious belief” is taken in a large sense. It 
will include superstitions on the one hand, things piously be- 
lieved and theological opinions on the other ; revealed doctrines 
of faith and morals, taking morals largely, so as to comprehend 
the counsels of perfection and whatever is necessary for the 
direction of the spiritual life; philosophical conclusions bound 
up with the framework of religion, and moral principles esta- 
blished through the examination of the practical reason, the 
ethical part of psychology. Under the head of beliefs must 
also be included the mental affirmation of negative propositions, 
and whatever stands in the stead of religious truth to those who 
believe in a false religion or in no religion at all. To take an 
example of the first case: the persistent affirmation by infidels 
and Protestants that certain characteristics of the Saints are 
not in reality features of a truly holy character will neces- 
sarily tend to have a very marked influence on their religious 
dispositions, while mere ignorance that they are parts of holiness 
would imply merely the absence of an influence in the contrary 
direction. To take an example of the second: a comparison of 
the Christian with the Manichzan account of the origin of evil 
will show the ethical superiority of the former. The religious 
beliefs present in any minds are therefore to be examined, with a 
view to ascertain what influence they naturally tend to exercise on 
each other and on the production of new beliefs, on feelings and 
natural or acquired instinctive predispositions, and so on the 
development of the faculties of the individual and the race, 
on social status, and on civilization. Do they, for instance, 
incline to produce what is bad, or are they in contradiction and 
conflict one with another, either in themselves or as to their 
mental effects? The tone of thought and feeling which accom- 
panies them will also be scrutinized to discover in what manner 
and to what extent it is attributable to the beliefs or to other 
causes, such as imperfect or perfect civilization, local circum- 
stances, and other things. The arguments by which they were 
successfully or unsuccessfully supported or opposed will be 
sifted to show what was the character of those who could 
accept or reject such arguments. And not only will their 
mutual action and natural consequences be investigated ; their 
causes will likewise be inquired into. Are they in harmony 
with and therefore favoured by human nature? Are they the 
natural results only of an imperfect or degraded condition of 
man, or are they the symptoms and the outcome of his progress 
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and development? Beliefs, if we abstract from the effects of 
positive teaching, are generally produeed by religious instincts. 
And by religious instincts—and mental dispositions are acquired 
instincts—is meant propensions, inclinations to think or act or 
feel in a particular way about religious matters, and therefore 
longings and aspirations of human nature, yearnings which it 
seeks to satisfy, and which being in any case unsatisfied it falls 
back into an abnormal condition. So that they are not the 
same as those moral or intellectual first principles which are 
sometimes called instincts. Nor are they the same as reli- 
gious beliefs. To say that a religious instinct points to the 
existence of God is not the same thing as to say that we have 
an intuition that God exists; it is equivalent to the assertion 
that the human heart and mind seek after this, that the human 
conscience requires it; that therefore men have in all ages 
believed in the existence of God; that with this belief human 
nature is so far satisfied, while without it a want is left unsup- 
plied. If such an instinct exists, the belief in God would tend 
to continue even though all power of reasoning on the subject 
were taken away from among mankind. Religious instincts 
may be original or acquired ; they may be produced by beliefs, 
by habitual conduct, by other instincts, by the operation of the 
emotional or sensitive part of our nature, by necessities of 
thought or feeling ; their most common and nearly always their 
immediate cause is to be found not in the purely intellectual 
part of our nature, but in the vaguer regions of sentiment, 
feeling, emotion. Just as there are healthy religious instincts 
which are the results of healthy mental action, and point to 
truth, so there are, e.g. in heresies, spurious religious instincts 
which are the result of unhealthy mental action, and point to 
half-truths and so to error. Religious feelings, the third 
element of the religious consciousness, may be produced by or 
eventuate in any of the other elements, and are, like instincts, 
examined in a manner analogous to that which has been indi- 
cated in speaking of religious beliefs. Individual actions are of 
no importance in the investigation ; it is the motives, principles, 
or dispositions which they imply that are of consequence. The 
habitual course of action of the majority of those who have 
submitted themselves to any religious system is however of im- 
portance as indicating the power which that religion has over 
them ; and the line of action countenanced by a religion is 
likewise of consequence on account of the tendency it will have 
by example to form the consciences of believers in a way con- 
formable or the reverse with morality. Thus the presence in 
Catholicism of persons bound to perpetual celibacy leads to a 
higher standard of chastity. Then the course of action which 
82 
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a religion tends to produce has to be examined to see whether 
it is beneficial or the contrary to mankind. Again, every reli- 
gion except positivism and pantheism supposes the existence of 
beings beyond the world of sense, e.g. of God, and of human spirits 
in a world which is still to us future; and teaches something 
about their actions and their character. Is then what is taught 
about their actions conformable to what is taught about their 
character, and is it conformable to what should be taught about 
it? Is the denial of the intercession of those who are in 
heaven conformable to what is taught about their mental dis- 
positions, and is the denial of answers to prayer conformable 
with what is taught about the character of God ? 

Such is the subject-matter of the philosophy of subjective 
religion ; we are naturally led to speak of its methods of investi- 
gation. They are two; and the first is psychological. Re- 
ligious feelings are simply the natural feelings put to a religious 
use and employed about a real or supposed supernatural object. 
But it is precisely with beliefs, feelings, instincts, that the 
psychologist has to do. How hope is conjoined with love, how 
contrition is attendant on fear, how humility is necessary to 
worship, and mystery accessory to religion: are psychological 
problems. The fear of punishment in another life is simply the 
ordinary passion of fear, excited by a new cause; and if we 
would by natural reason determine subjectively the effect on 
character which holding this doctrine produces, we must go to 
the psychologist, who has analyzed this passion, and studied 
the modifications it exhibits and the varying manner in which 
it acts under different conditions. And so in other cases; so 
that a psychological investigation will be indispensable to the 
examination of religious feelings, instincts, and beliefs; and if 
on referring to the writers on the phenomena of the human 
mind we do not find all that we might expect, this is because 
what Bacon calls the “ axiomata media ’ of psychology have 
not as yet been adequately worked out. We must work them 
out for ourselves, and here a psychological training will be an 
advantage to us: even if we do not find in our books the exact 
thing we want, our books will help us to see how to find it. But 
even so it would be extremely unsafe to trust the whole matter 
to mere brain-spinning. There is, therefore, a second and 
historical method of investigation, the materials for which 
are supplied by the history of the various religions which have 
found a place among men. This branch of study has been of late 
pursued with far greater vigour and far more abundant sources 
of information ; it has been endeavoured, by anatomizing the 
religions which have at different times been held by different 
bodies of men, to see of what elements they are composed, to 
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contemplate each in the light of the others, and so to form a 
science of comparative theology, after the analogy of such 
sciences as comparative anatomy and comparative psychology. 
Thus the philosophy of subjective religion is not merely mental 
and internal, it also assumes another and an historical aspect : 
finds out from history what forms of religion have actually been 
built up by human beings, how they were built up, and how 
they fared; and uses the knowledge thence acquired to correct: 
or to confirm its speculations. We look without and within, 
and perceive that such and such religious feelings, instincts, 
doctrines, really exist or existed; by an examination of the 
laws of mental action we see how they may, and perhaps how 
they must, have originated; a similar examination reveals their 
natural tendency. We then turn to the history of religions; 
we ascertain how and under what circumstances these or 
analogous doctrines, instincts, or feelings have at various times 
.and in various countries become prominent; we learn the 
course they historically took and the manner in which as a 
matter of fact they ended: and according to the information thus 
received our previous conclusions are strengthened or modified. 
Thus the two methods of investigation are correlative. 

But what, it may be asked, is the object of this investiga- 
tion? Of what use is it? What does it lead to? In the first 
place it is supplementary to the philosophy of objective religion. 
Its business is, as we have seen, to examine, analyze, and 
cdordain, the subjective condition which any religious system 
tends to produce. Thus it will break up that subjective 
condition into its constituent parts, and then by ascertaining 
the laws of the parts seek synthetically to ascertain those of the 
formation and development of the complexus. It may do this 
from either of two points of view. It may take its stand on 
the truth of the Christian Revelation and investigate what is 
the character of the religious consciousness, or, in other words, 
of the subjective religious condition, which that Revelation 
logically implies: it will thus in great part confound itself with 
mystical and ascetical theology, and contribute nothing to the 
proof of Revelation. This first function is therefore only supple- 
mentary. But it will be scientifically more fruitful if, without 
assuming the truth of Christianity, it cautiously endea- 
vours to ascertain what form of religious consciousness is the 
highest and the purest, and tends the most to the develop- 
ment of the human faculties; and correlatively with this com- 
pares with this ideal religious consciousness the subjective con- 
dition which any religion tends to produce. Thus we have a 
second and a critical function ; for if that subjective condition 
is in any particular opposed to the ideal religious consciousness, 
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then in the corresponding particular that religion is false. In 
the same way if it falls short of that ideal, then the religion is 
either in development or in organic structure imperfect. And 
a religion must be consistent not only with the ideal religious 
consciousness but also with itself; for although what is self-con- 
sistent may possibly be false, what is inconsistent cannot possibly 
be true. The subjective condition, therefore, which a religion re- 
presents to its adherents to be the type to which they are to con- 
form must be at once the very type to which its doctrines and its 
morals of themselves point, and the form of character which 
would be most capable of enjoying the kind of happiness which 
it teaches to be that of the life to come. And this type must 
contain in itself no contradiction. The different elements of 
the religious consciousness which is proper to the religion— 
the doctrines and the moral principles, the instincts and the 
feelings,—must not be subjectively antagonistic one to another, 
but be of such a nature as harmoniously to combine, not to 
warp and distort, but to purify and elevate human nature. The 
form of the religious consciousness must be congruous with its 
matter; that is to say, the beliefs and feelings which a person 
is required to have respecting the rule of faith must not be such 
that any mental or moral inconsistency is implied by his holding 
the doctrines and being penetrated by the spirit of the rest of 
the religion. Again, if a religion has but little hold on those 
who really submit themselves to its influence, or if it be so 
constituted as to gain a footing only with the refined or only 
with the coarse, only with men or only with women, only with 
the barbarian or only with the child of civilization or with a 
certain race, it is deficient in power; it is not adapted for 
humanity. It may be put on one side; it will not work. Here 
we have so many canons of criticism; examples of the employ- 
ment of most of them will be given in the following pages. 
And if it can be proved that the religious consciousness har- 
moniously developed points only to what is objectively good 
and true-~as it can be proved under certain limitations—the 
philosophy of subjective religion will assume also a third and 
constructive function.—It will therefore analyze heresies and 
false religions subjectively as scholasticism analyzes them objec- 
tively : and its object will be to perfect, to confirm, and if need 
be to correct the philosophy of objective religion, by which it 
will be in turn supplemented and confirmed or corrected. Thus 
each side of the philosophy of religion will be complementary to 
the other, while both will be subordinate to and will confirm 
the teachings of the Church, which receive also an indepen- 
dent verification from the researches of positive or historical 
theology. 
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Before examining the evidence for the fundamental principle 
of what we have called the constructive function—the principle 
that the religious consciousness harmoniously developed points 
only to what is true—it will be convenient to explain what is 
the idea and general execution of the volumes before us. And 
after the preceding elucidations our meaning will be perfectly 
understood when we say that they are exclusively devoted to 
the subjective side of the philosophy of religion, by an appeal 
to which the author hopes to give new strength to Christianity ; 
for he holds the opinion, which is sufficiently common among 
Protestants, and will no doubt become more common as time 
goes on, that the historical evidences are insufficient to prove 
the Christian religion.* He begins by telling us that he does 
not assume the truth of any form of’ religion, but the conclusion 
of his labours will be found to prove that of Christianity.t The 
conclusion of his labours, however, is a curious mixture of 
Catholic doctrine with German philosophy and the peculiar 
notions of the extreme High Church party.t That he employs 
the philosophy of subjective religion not only critically but 
constructively, is implied in the very object of his work, which 
is to prove thereby the truth of Christianity. He consequently 
maintains that the religious consciousness properly developed 
cannot lead astray, and the first two chapters § are devoted to 
an attempt to establish this principle on a basis of physical 
science. He exaggerates the sphere of its application, for in 
the next chapter || he applies it to prove the existence of a 
Deity ; and he also exaggerates its power, for he imagines it to 
be of itself adequate to support the fabric of religion. Hitherto, 
he informs us,§] Christianity has at least professed to lean on 
the authority of an infallible text or an infallible Church. 
These props have fallen to the ground, but we need not for that 
reason despair, for we possess a revelation in our own nature, 
and to be guided aright have but to follow the religious instincts 
of humanity.** They are to be investigated historically and 
psychologically, and according to the Hegelian method.¢+ In 





* He devotes a chapter to an endeavour to show this by means of the 
usual infidel arguments (vol. ii. pp. 128-147); he also denies that reason can 
give any proof of the existence of God (vol. ii. p. 14). This is to dig up the 
foundations. 

+ Vol. i. p. xv. 

t Catholicism alone is capable of reformation, but it must first rid itself 
of the spiritual autocracy of the Roman Pontiff (vol. ii. p. 382). It is our 
only hope that some Pontiff will lead the Church of Rome under Caudine 
Forks, whence there is no escape but by huniliation (vol. ii. p. 386). Then 
reunion will take place (vol. ii. p. 385). 

§ Vol. i. pp. 1-54. || Vol. i. pp. 55-69. Q Vol. ii. pp. vii.—x. 

** Vol. ii. p. xi. tt Vol. ii. p. 375. 
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the first volume, then, he hopes, by thus discussing Mosaism 
and heathenism—the first volume is by far the better of the two, 
and its excellence lies chiefly in the treatment of heathenism, 
for about Mosaism* there is very little, and that little not of 
much account—to show what are the religious instincts of 
humanity; and in the second to prove that Christianity by its 
universal postulate—the Incarnation, from which he asserts 
that every Christian doctrine must be proved, otherwise it 
is not a Christian doctrine +— assumes to meet, and does 
meet all these instincts; and how failure 1s due to accidental 
counteracting causes.t But§ in anticipation of hostile criti- 
cism from certain religious publications, which have agreed 
to denounce him as a gross materialist, a thorough rationalist, 
and an undisguised infidel,"he protests that he has not under- 
taken, especially with regard to the atonement and immortality, 
to give an exhaustive account of religious dogma; he has only 
opened out a new path which others more able may fol- 
low. He in no way denies the inspiration of Holy Scripture 
when he disputes the cogency of the evidence it affords, and 
where heterodoxy has been suspected by superficial critics the 
fact merely is, that through necessary imperfection of treatment 
certain aspects of truth have been brought into special pro- 
minence, while others have been—not contradicted, but—left 
untouched, and to be drawn out by future writers. 

This naturally leads us to speak of the general manner in 
which he has treated the subject he has thus conceived. One 
of the characteristics of an antiquarian turn of mind—and not 
an unnatural one, seeing that antiquarianism is mostly curiosity 
—appears to be a tendency to be run away with by details, and 
to expatiate on and heap up quotations regarding them, to an 
extent out of all proportion to limits. This disposition, with 
a love of excursus and illustration and a habit of recapitu- 
lating what has been said before and announcing what will be 
said hereafter, is continually manifested in the volumes before 
us: it is necessarily detrimental to the unity of the book, and 
diminishes the pleasure, and the facility, with which we follow 
the thread of the argument. These defects might have been 
obviated by a little self-denial and a more liberal use of foot- 
notes. However, the extent and variety of his reading are thus 
shown the more by the out-of-the-way facts adduced, and the 
multitude of very different writers quoted or referred to. To 
take a few examples: we have the lives of the saints, voyages 
and travels and accounts of barbarous nations in abundance ; 


= 


* The theological side of Jewish history. 
+ Vol. ii. p. 374, &. t Vol. i. p. xvi. § Vol. ii. p. ix. 
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periodicals, as the “Church Times,” and, e converso, the 
“ Westminster Review”; the Fathers, the Vedas, the Bible, 
the Koran, and the Northern Sagas; S. Augustine, Feuer- 
bach, Balmez, Comte, Hamilton, and Dr. Carpenter’s “ Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Foraminifera ” ; but—not the school- 
men, although the earlier ones especially would have given him 
some excellent hints. In this way he not unfrequently groups 
together valuable facts, or introduces us to very strange neigh- 
bourhoods, where we may hear, if not what is to edification, at 
least what may serve to enlighten us as to the real character 
of the inhabitants.* So that the book is very interesting read- 





* We may some of us be thus enlightened about the character of a certain 
form of modern infidelity—which will spread as infidelity descends among 
the masses—by the citations from the writings of divers infidels collected in 
the following passage. Mr. Baring-Gould had previously been showing that 
Protestantism is a — of contradiction, setting up one truth in opposi- 
tion to another, and so a principle of negation :—“ The successors of these 
schismatics—the word exactly expresses their character of dividers—are 
those who elevate schism or opposition into the only realities. We know 
nothing to be true,” says Bruno Bauer, “but that negation is universal.” * 
“ Negation is eternal,” says Proudhon,t as the fundamental principle and 
conclusion of his philosophy. ‘“ The grandeur of human nature,” observes 

. Renan, “ consists in contradiction.” { ‘Contradiction is the sign of 
truth.”§ This doctrine has been applied to every branch of science, to 
history, politics, and social economy. It has been applied to God Himself. 
“God,” says M. Vacherot, “is man’s shadow projected into heaven.” “ We 
adore the great, the all-powerful Negation,” is the religion of Feuerbach. || 
This negation in its concrete form is evil, impiety, hatred of God, horror of 
men. It is what the Christian calls Satan, the personificaticn and principle 
of division, that “spirit of contradiction” which Faust bids «Jead the 
way” to utter ruin and annihilation. “ Adversary of the eternal,” exclaims 
M. Proudhon, “ be on my side, Satan, whoever you may be, I will take your 
word and ask for nothing more.” “Come, Satan, come,** the calumniated 
of priests and kings, that I may embrace you, that I may clasp you to my 
breast. I have known you for long, and you have known me. Your works, 
O blessed of my heart! are not always beautiful and good, but they alone 

ive us a knowledge of the universe, and prevent it from being an absurdity. 
ithout you, what would justice be ?—an instinct ; reason ?—a routine ; 
man ?—a t. You alone animate and fecundate toil ; you ennoble wealth, 
. excuse authority, you place the seal on virtue. Hope on, proscribed one ! 
have only my pen to place at your service, but it is worth millions of 
bulletins.” (Vol. ii. pp. 181, 182.) Similar demoniacal ravings may be found 
quoted in the succeeding pages ; e.g. “ Let us drive the Eternal Father back 
into His own heaven ; His presence among us hangs on a thread”; “ the 
Revolution does not mince matters with the Deity,” &c. 





* Bauer, “ Critique des Evangiles Synoptiques” (Preface). 
+ Proudhon, “ Révolution Sociale.” 
+ Renan, “ Etudes sur le Poéme de Job,” p. 62. 
Ib. p. 67. 
Feuerbach, “Das Wesen der Religion.” 
“La Révolution au 17™* Siecle.” 
** “Dela Justice dans la Révolution,” étude 8, ¢. 5, sect. 42. 
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ing after all; the more so that the information thus made to 
converge from sources so various is presented and commented 
on in a clear, graphic, and incisive style, and enlivened here 
and there by a more than usually striking anecdote. But 
occasionally the apparent lucidity of the style itself, which is 
often French and even epigrammatic ‘in its character, appears, 
as is not unfrequently the case, to have persuaded even the 
author himself that he has said something very acute or very 
profound, when in reality he has only lost himself in the vague, 
or enunciated a fallacy or a truism. We say, the apparent 
lucidity ; for an undercurrent of figured language well adapted 
for popular but very ill for scientific purposes, is perceptible 
throughout; and while the clauses are brief, the syntax clear, 
the words such as are in common use, and the meaning brought 
out by illustrations, we not unfrequently find, on endeavouring 
to combine one passage with another, that there is a vacillation 
in the meaning itself, and a shiftiness and uncertainty in the 
signification attached to the words by which it is sought to 
convey it. A poetical and metaphorical colouring, which is 
supported by great command of language and happiness of 
expression, sometimes tempts us to believe that the metaphor 
is taken for the letter, poetry for science. From the number 
and very diverse nature of the books which our author kas 
published, some idea may be formed of his fertility of concep- 
tion and facility of composition, while we find also a certain 
crudeness and want of combination of ideas which tend to 
accompany these admirable qualities. Those who have read 
his “Curious Myths of the Middle Ages” will also have 
remarked that along with great analytical power and large 
and varied reading, a certain hardiness and rashness of thought 
was from time to time evinced by the explanations of legends 
there given. And he has almost a habit of putting things in 
an odd way, and using words in unaccustomed senses: which 
is certainly sufficiently startling to the reader, but will not 
facilitate the reception of what is true in what he enunciates. 
No one will be astonished to learn that the dogmatic license 
shown respecting the evidences of Christianity is manifested 
also in the religious conclusions arrived at in the course of the 
book. ‘To judge even from his devotional works, Mr. Baring- 
Gould permits himsclf a very large amount of dogmatic license ; 
and this doubtless arises in part from imperfectly controlled 
originality, and the love of novelty which so often accompanies, 
flatters, and stimulates originality ; in part from a very varied 
reading, and in part from his having been guided in many of 
his conclusions by an influence which has naturally tinged, and 
tainted, the conclusions themselves-—-the influcnee of the Hege- 
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lian philosophy. Another circumstance deserves also to be 
noticed. When any one engages in the study of a science in 
which differences of opinion exist, it often happens that he is 
asked, and very judiciously, to confine himself at first to some 
one set of opinions and get them well into his head. If he 
does not do so, his knowledge will in all probability always 
remain sketchy and incomplete; he will never know what pre- 
cisely he possesses and what he needs; he will be unstable and 
eccentric ; though he will probably be clever, for those who are 
not so do not usually attempt eclecticism. But if he does take 
up even a defective system, he will at least get to know the 
advantage of a system as such; he will gain a general view of 
the science, and be possessed of a framework on which he may 
build, or which, as the result of more mature investigation, he 
may modify. This is especially important in a research so delicate 
and intricate as that which our author has undertaken ; and scho- 
lasticism is the most reasoned form into which any religion has 
ever been thrown. In examining what doctrines are pointed to by 
the religious instincts of humanity, it was therefore, we conceive, 
incumbent on him thus to take up the scholastic theology—e.g. 
in the form in which it is found in the later writers, who give a 
conspectus and analysis of the opinions of the rest. But he 
only four or five times refers to the schoolmen, and it is evident 
on the face of the book that he has made no serious study of 
their system: by which much of the license and eccentricity 
displayed may be accounted fer. 

Instances of these features in the treatment of the subject 
will come before us as we proceed; we have now to examine 
the evidence for the fundamental principle that the religious 
consciousness properly developed cannot lead wrong. In the 
first place, then, Mr. Baring-Gould shall state that principle in 
his own words :— 


The religious sentiment is the feeling of man after an aim other than that 
of his individual nature. That such a feeling should exist is a fairly pre- 
sumable proof that it is not illusive. What we call instinct is a desire to 
follow out a law of our being, and the object of all law is the happiness of 
the creature. In tracing the religious instincts of humanity we are tracing 
the working out of the law of its well-being. Whenever a religious instinct 
appears it must be noted, for it is the voice of the spiritual nature clamouring 
for food necessary to its life and perfection. Wherever a religious instinct 
leads awrong, it is not that the instinct is wrong, but that it runs counter to 
or overrides correlative instincts. When man has pursued one instinct across 
and athwart other instincts, which it tramples down in its fanaticism, he errs 
through exaggeration. 

When a religious instinct produces error—that is, when religion becomes 
superstition—there is something wrong in its organization. There is an 
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undue preponderance given to this truth, and there is a forgetfulness of that 
truth. Every phase of religion the world has yet seen has broken down 
through exaggeration of one truth at the expense of another. 

The history of religious experiments [i.e. false religions] is exceedingly 
instructive, for it shows us, first, what are the religious instincts of humanity, 
and secondly, failure, through imperfect co-ordination of these instincts. A 
review of the religions of the world will show us of what nature that religion 
must be which alone will satisfy humanity—a religion in which those 
inherent tendencies of the mind and soul which produced Fetishism, anthro- 
pomorphism, polytheism, monotheism, spiritualism, idealism, positivism, 
will find their co-ordinate expression ; a religion in which all the sacred 
systems of humanity may meet, as in a Field of the Cloth of Gold, to adorn 
it with their piety, their mysticism, their mythology [!], their subtlety of 
thought, their splendour of ceremonial, their adaptability to progress, their 
elasticity of organization—and meeting may exhaust their own resources— 


* By this to sicken their estates, that never 
They shall abound as formerly.” * 


Fundamentally, then, the principle is simply this :—If there 
is a religious longing, a yearning in human nature, which has 





* The passage is very incautiously worded ; and the statement that all 
religions have doctrinally failed is simply heterodox. “The history of 
Mosaism,” he says in another place (i. 227) “is one of utter failure. It 
never took firm hold of the Jew till it was resolved into a complicated net- 
work of ceremonial.” But it may well seem to a Tractarian that all religions 
have failed. A religion, again, resolved into ceremonial would simply be 
no religion at all, so that the expression is obviously inaccurate. But the 
ceremonial was added to the theistic basis only in the desert, and so after 
the Exodus, before which the Jews had evidently been given over to idolatry 
(Lev. xvii. 7, Ezek. xx. etc.) The assertion that Mosaism was an utter failure 
re on a@ false conception of the object of Mosaism, which was, to be our 
schoolmaster to lead us to Christ. The latter part of the passage quoted in the 
text is to be understood of eclecticism, not of syncretism ; for the meaning of 
the writer is only, as we learn from other passages, that the scattered rays 
of truth contained by heresies and false religions, rays which have grown 
together into errors through the absence of other truths with which the 
ought to have been combined, may be fused into a higher unity which wi 
express what the true religion teaches; and he consequently has a chapter 
(Catholicism, ii. 148-166) in which he shows that Catholicism is such a 
synthesis, succeeded by another (Protestantism, ii. 167-190) in which he 
shows that Protestantism is a mere setting up of one half-truth in opposition 
to another—a systematization of contradiction. It is objected to the Church 
that her images are like idols, and her saints like the gods of the heathen ; 
but it is a capital error in the philosophy of religion to suppose that the 
true religion must be utterly diverse from all that the natural instincts of 
men have suggested in religion ; it must on the contrary present the type at 
which they have aimed. This is well brought out in Newman’s article on 
Milman’s “‘Church History,” reprinted in his recent volume of “ Essays.” 
An isolated religion, as deism and to a large extent Protestantism is isolated, 
carries on its forehead the stamp of its falsehood. 
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always shown itself, which is continually showing itself, which 
is bound up as it were with our being, is clouded by evil but 
grows with the growth of goodness in a man, rises with his rise, 
falls with his fall: then, if rightly interpreted, it points not to 
falsehood but to truth. The foundation of religious knowledge 
is not only the mere intelligence, but likewise the “ under- 
standing heart” so beautifully spoken of by Holy Scripture. 
Hence it is that we attach to the utterances of good men 
respecting religion a weight disproportioned to their learning ; 
hence the Church regards the holding of false doctrine as a bar 
to canonization. ‘ Impossibile est,” says S. Thomas, “ nature 
desiderium esse inane”; in virtue of the same principle alone 
can we reason to the immortality of the soul from the instinct 
of immortality, and in the same way Scotus argues that God is 
infinite because no finite good can satisfy the capacity of the 
human heart.* It is more to the purpose, therefore, to bring 
forward testimonies respecting the “anima naturaliter Chris- 
tiana ” borne by those who are not Catholics. Auguste Comte’s 
*“« Traité de Politique Positive” and his ‘‘ Catéchisme du Posi- 
tivisme”’ are neither more nor less than an elaborate confession 
of the fact that it is necessary to enlist the whole man in favour 
of a scheme which embraces all nature. So sober-minded a 
writer as Moses Stuart + adheres also to this position, fanciful 
though it may be deemed by some :—- 


Why should reason undertake to deny that there is an order of angelic 
beings? Ihave a claim to ask the question with an open face, because 
almost all nations, certainly all the leading ones of the heathen world, have 
fallen upon the belief of intermediate beings between man and the Great 
Supreme. The Dii Minores among the Latins and Greeks, the multitudes of 
inferior gods among the Egyptians, the Amshashpands and Izeds and Defs 
among the Persians, the innumerable subordinate deities among the Hindoos 
and other nations, all prove the proneness of the human mind to receive the 
doctrine of intermediate beings between man and the Supreme Divinity. I 
cannot easily be brought to believe that the original wants, or longings, or 
desires of the human mind, thus manifested, have not some ultimate object 
n view which-is substantial and real. Men may make a thousand mistakes 





* “ Contra Gentes,” 1. ii. c. 55, arg. 12; Liberatore, “ Psychologia,” § 78 ; 
Scotus, in i. sent. d. 3, q. 2, § Tertia via. Cf. Wadding’s note. The appe- 
titus naturalis beatitudinis of Scotus will in its full sense have to be restricted 
to those in via and capable of sin, in whom it may be regarded as a 
preparatio positiva ad beatitwlinem, in order to apply to the common opinion 
as to the abstractive vision of infants dying without baptism. In them, if 
the opinion of Scotus, which the present writer personally believes to be 
true, is to stand, it will have to be held, according to that opinion, that this 
appetitus, which is obviously developed by the life in via, is in these infants 
undeveloped fully. 

t Article on Angelology, in the “ Bibliotheca Sacra ” for 1843. 
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about manner and minute particulars. But the religiousness of our nature 
was not implanted in vain. Nor would it ever deceive us provided our 
passions were kept in due subjection. 


The same principle is thus briefly indicated by Reid :—* As 
far as the intention of nature appears in the constitution of 
man, we ought to comply with that intention, and act agree- 
ably to it.” (“ Active Powers,” Essay V.c.i.sect.i.) This would 
be irrational did not our whole nature, and not its intellectual 
part alone, lead us to truth. The same position is taken up by 
Dr. Mozley in his able lectures on miracles, and in the Hegelian 
schools the extent to which it is adhered to is the measure of 
the extent to which theism or atheism prevails. (Morell, “ His- 
tory of Philosophy,” vol. ii. pp. 198-202.) 

We proceed to examine the evidence by which it is supported. 
The first argument shall be the inductive argument from phy- 
sical science relied on by our author. There are, he begins by 
saying, four planes of existence known to us, namely, those of 
elementary existence, chemical compounds or minerals, vege- 
table life, and animal life. Force manifests itself in a variety 
of forms, but is in all fundamentally the same. It is the 
special prerogative of the force of chemical affinity to lift 
matter from plane 1 to plane 2, and of vegetative and animal 
force respectively to elevate it from planes 2 or 3 to 3 or 4. In 
chemical affinity the material substance chooses from among 
the others those which will concur to form a certain compound ; 
and inherent in the primordial cell of every organism is a force 
which builds matter into machines of singular complexity for a 
fixed, manifest, and apparently predetermined object—the pre- 
servation and perfection of the individual, and the continuance 
of the species. In the plant we see the consciousness balancing 
exactly the necessities of its being. In order that it may come 
to perfection it requires a certain number of chemical sub- 
stances, and these it has the power to select from the earth 
and the air. Sensation is the lowest form of mental life; and 
to the animal is given a stimulus which is not possessed by the 
plant. This is the sensation of pleasure, when it does that 
which conduces to its perfect development, and of pain, when 
it does that which is contrary to it. Now the perfection of an 
organism is in proportion as the different functions are dis- 
charged by different parts ; and in all except the lowest animals 
a special system, the nervous system, is set apart as the organ 
of the organizing force. Consequently, animals are more 
perfect in proportion to the perfection of the nervous system ; 
and the special part of the nervous system which is a store- 
house of this force is the cerebral hemispheres. So that in 
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animals not possessed of cerebral hemispheres every impression 
through a sense produces a corresponding muscular discharge : 
it passes on as muscular action because force can no more 
be annihilated than matter, and there is nowhere to store it up. 
But in man and the brute which has cerebral hemispheres this 
force need not necessarily be at once employed in muscular 
action. It may be stored up in the form of ideas. But the 
same law holds. The ideas, instincts, feelings, which are assi- 
milated by the mind of the brute are those alone which will 
conduce to its material development; it is insensibie to all 
others. A horse is indifferent to the rainbow, because the rain- 
bow in no way affects its well-being. The cat has a sense of 
smell, but this sense is graduated strictly by what is to it useful : 
the mouse is sweeter to it than the rose. The brute, like a 
collodionized plate, registers only one class of phenomena. 
But man is awake to pleasures beyond the circle of those which 
have to do with his material well-being,—to the good, the 
beautiful, and the true. He is conscious of instincts which 
the gratification of passion does not satisfy, and while he feels 
the animal instincts, he feels also other instincts and pleasures 
which are even in conflict with them or have nothing to do 
with them, as the beauty of colours and the harmony of notes. 
Here then is a dynamic force which urges him to some point, 
and as the instincts which stimulate the other orders of being 
are solid and trustworthy, he has good ground for believing 
that these higher instincts of his nature point to something 
objective and real, to something necessarily beyond the sphere 
of his earthly existence. 

That this argument has force we admit; we cannot admit 
that it is demonstrative. This much however is true, that if 
the human instincts were deceptive, they would be contrary to 
the analogy of all instincts and of everything approaching to 
instinct with which we are acquainted. The reasoning would 
be of greater power could we assume the argument from design, 
and say, certain instincts have been implanted in our nature, 
therefore they point to something; but as Mr. Baring-Gould 
intends to use them to prove the existence of God, this could 
not be done without a petitio principii. If, therefore, we are so 
to use them, we must look for some other proof, and such 
proof may seem to be given by the principles of the Reidian 
philosophy. 

We shall proceed to consider it, for it will throw light on our 
subject. This philosophy postulates that we must accept cer- 
tain first principles, axioms, intuitions,—call them what you 
will, If you ask why you must do so, a Reidian will tell you 
simply that you must; if you retort that you won’t, he will 
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calmly reply that you cannot help yourself, and have not the 
option : and if you implore at least some reason why you should 
accept them, he will probably observe that as you already be- 
lieve these first principles just as much as he does, and as 
reasons are for people who deny what they are intended to prove, 
reasons would in your case be quite de luxe, and he therefore 
respectfully declines to give you any. But, you may reply, 
I know very well that by the constitution of my nature I am 
obliged to believe that, e. g., two and two make four; but this 
belief is no warrant of objective truth, for my nature may 
deceive me. What you are saying, he will reply, has no signi- 
fication whatsoever, although the words are grammatically put 
together ; it is as if you were to say that the same thing is and 
is not at the same time. Either half of that statement has by 
itself an intelligible meaning ; but it is absolutely meaningless 
as a whole, for is has no signification whatever except as exclu- 
sive of is not. Now when you say, I believe this or that, the 
only meaning that the expression can have in your mouth is, I 
believe it to be objectively true ; and it is only by a subsequent 
and reflex act that you pass on to consider your subjective state, 
and say, I believe that I believe it. When, therefore, you add, 
but I do not know whether it is true or not, the second state- 
ment simply sublates the assertion made in the first, so that 
there is no meaning left in what you say. The things you are 
fighting against, he may add, are part of your nature. And he 
may further proceed to argue that if we are to accept certain 
first principles because they are part of our uature, then by the 
same rule we must accept any instincts, yearnings, propensions 
which are part of it. Falsus in uno, falsus in omnibus. And if 
it be said that we may throw off these instincts and disbelieve 
the conclusions to which they point, it is to be observed on 
the one hand that we do not set aside the instinct but endea- 
vour to satisfy it in some other than its natural way, and on 
the other that even purely intellectual first principles may for 
a time be set aside in imagination, and that there is in memory 
an infinity of degrees of mental adherence. If the religious 
instincts were first principles, this reasoning would have a con- 
siderable force at least with those who accept the Reidian 
philosophy. But nothing can be adjudged to be a first prin- 
ciple if it can be accounted for by the laws of association of 
ideas or other general laws of mental action. We shall see 
presently that these instincts can be thus accounted for. But 
even so, supposing them to arise naturally in a healthy mind, 
how they arose is one thing, and what was the intention of 
nature in producing them is quite another. 

However, whatever may be the weight of this argument, it is 
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plain that it will be greatly increased by turning it another 
way, and making the existence of God not a conclusion from it, 
but a part of it. For then it can be argued that not only the 
intellect but the whole of human nature is from God, and that 
therefore it cannot be the-natural tendency of any part of it to 
deceive. Or, again, we may reach the same conclusion in 
another manner by reasoning from the end of creation, that the 
world is but a vast organization for salvation, and that not only 
do the lower orders of things in the universe subserve the higher, 
but they were created to do so. ‘To this end, therefore, every 
part of the universe was fashioned, so that there is not a faculty 
in human nature, not a power in body or soul but was originally 
framed with a view toit. If there is a revelation, there must be 
beings to receive it, and between it and them there must be a 
mutual adaptation, otherwise it would not be a revelation fitted 
for them. We rightly regard a revelation beyond that which 
is given to us in nature as intended to supply what nature has 
left defective ; and we have, not intellectual wants only, but 
likewise moral wants and instinctive yearnings and feelings and 
emotions, which lack in nature an adequate object. And if 
these wants and longings are to be satisfied they must be 
satisfied by what goes beyond nature indeed, but still har- 
monizes with it; there must be a unity in the divine dispensa- 
tions. But if, rightly interpreted, they are satisfied by religion 
when it is present, and thus the religious consciousness rightly 
developed points only to what it true: then they will also 
yearn after it when it is absent, and heathenism and whatever 
inchoate and distorted religions there may be, will through all 
their aberrations foreshadow Christianity. Hence also, on the 
one hand, if any religious system be propounded to which human 
~ nature in its entirety cannot faithfully and healthfully respond, 
that system is so far false ; and on the other the highest Chris- 
tian development is also the highest natural development of 
man ; for otherwise the supernatural would not only not help out 
the natural and civil order, but would thwart and distort it. 
This same fundamental principle of the constructive function 
of the philosophy of subjective religion recommends itself to us 
by two @ posteriori considerations. The first will be explained 
by a passage from one of Dr. Newman’s writings. Speaking 
of the manner in which judgments on things of faith are 
formed, he entirely denies, as any one building on facts must 
deny, that they are altogether founded on a series of explicit 
examinations of the evidence by the speculative reason :* and 





* Let us imagine a being entirely devoid of feelings, instincts, and mental 
predispositions, endowed with a high degree of intellectual power with this 
exception, that he possesses no idea of moral good or evil, beauty or deformity. 

VOL, XVIII.—No, xxxvi. [New Serics.] T 
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this can be justified only by the fact that our whole nature, 
and not only the speculative portion of it, is a guide to truth. 





He never forgets what he once knows ; his ideas are always clear and distinct, 
and always within call ; his acceptance of a conclusion is always accompanied 
by an exact knowledge and appreciation in detail of the several data on which 
it rests and of the arguments against it ; but he has no moral faculties, and 
no tastes. Now by the speculative reason we mean the reason acting apart 
from feeling and instinct, and not considering moral principles ; the reason 
operating for the time as it would always operate in such a being as this, in 
whom these parts of our nature would have no existence. By the evidence 
we consequently here mean the evidence by which and by which alone such 
a being would necessarily be guided, and by explicit examination of the 
evidence we mean the exercise on it of what has been termed explicit thought 
(on which subject see the Dustin Revrew for October, 1869). Our own 
mental operations, however, differ in two particulars from those of such a being 
as we have here imagined. In the first place we receive as evidence much 
that he would fail to recognize as such. ‘To him the argument for our Lord’s 
divine mission derived from the ethical beauty of His character would appear 
to be nothing but an unmeaning jumble of words ; he would not be moved a 
whit by the argument for religion that it supplies other than intellectual 
wants ; the argument for the Incarnation, that by it alone can the Ideal of 
the intelligence and the Ideal of the heart be united in one, would for him 
have no significance whatever ; and while he would appreciate the value of 
the argument from design, he would fail to see any force in the ethical argu- 
ment for the existence of God. But what he would reject is evidence to us ; 
and if the fundamental principle we have been considering in the text is true, 
it is evidence not only in practice, to the sentiment, and subjectively, but 
objectively and in reality. So that we have not to say, I receive religion 
because it answers to the yearnings and longings of human nature, although 
I know that the evidence for it is insufficient ; on the contrary, the response 
it gives to the wants of nature, the very fact that it is the objective comple- 
ment of the harmoniously developed religious consciousness, is itself a real 
part of the evidence of its truth. What we practically act on as evidence of 
our religion is evidence in reality. 

The second difference between us and this being is that we frequently 
proceed by what has been termed implicit thought, as, to take an example, 
when we recognize a friend in the street without being able convincingly to 
explain what the particulars are by which we know that it is not some one 
else whom, we are told, we are mistaking for him. We are here guided by a 
number of general impressions accompanied by some distinct and well- 
remembered details: and this is precisely what we feel to be the case when 
we try to explain the grounds of our religious convictions. We cannot 
adequately explain them any more than we can put into words the reasons 
why we know it is our friend. But it is where our thought is not dissected into 
its elements, where we look at things in the gross and feel more than we can 
say, that we are most influenced by mental and moral predispositions ; and 
therefore an objection is liable to be made by the Rationalist that believers are 
convinced of the truth of Christianity because their feelings have coloured the 
arguments. The principle, however, which we have called the fundamental 
principle of the constructive function of the philosophy of subjective religion 
justifies the influence of good mental and moral predispositions on religious 
implicit thought ; so that, for instance, a religious man who, in spite of an 
infidel education, has become a Christian, need have no fear of the truth of 
Christianity because he was impelled to it by the religiousness of his nature, 
since, that it is conformable to the religiousness of human nature, is only 
another proof of its truth, 
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And the universal procedure of human beings supposes this. 
Dr. Newman says :— 


“Tt is commonly and truly said, that faith is a test of a man’s heart. Now 
what does this really mean, but that it shows what he thinks likely? And 
what he thinks likely depends surely on nothing else but the general state of 
his mind, the state of his convictions, feelings, tastes, and wishes. <A fact 
is asserted, and is thereby proposed to the acceptance or rejection of 
those who hear it. Each hearer will have his own view concerning it, 
prior to the evidence; this view will result from the character of his 
mind; nor will it commonly be reversed by any ordinary variation in 
the evidence. If he is indisposed to believe, he will explain away very 
strong evidence ; if he is disposed to believe, he will accept very weak 
evidence. That the evidence is something, but not everything; that it 
tells a certain way, but might be more; he will hold in either case: but 
then follows the question, what is to become of the evidence, being what 
it is, and this he decides according to (what is called) the state of his 
heart. .... . This is the way in which judgments are commonly formed 
respecting facts alleged in political and social matters, and for the same 
reason, because it cannot be helped.” Nor (he goes on) is it unsafe in 
religion to act on the dictates of a religious mind ; that is, in other words, a 
harmoniously-developed religious consciousness leads right. Goodness will 
fill the place of learning. Nor will the objection of infidels hold good ; for 
they are led to interpret the evidence by the state of their minds and against 
Christianity, just as much as we interpret it by the state of our minds and 
for Christianity. The question therefore is whether the state of an infidel or 
of a good Christian is best. And if the infidel says, I will judge the matter 
solely by the aid of pure intelligence, it is mere claptrap, a jew @imagination 
to impose on himself or other persons without introspectiveness ; he is 
biassed by his previous life and habits of thought. Dr. Newman concludes : 
“Let us take things as we find them ; let us not endeavour to distort them 
into what they are not. True philosophy deals with facts. We cannot 
make facts. All our wishing cannot change them. We must use them. If 
revelation has always been offered to mankind in one way, it is in vain to say 
that it ought to have come to us in another. If children, if the poor, if the 
busy, can have true faith, yet cannot weigh evidence, evidence is not the 
simple foundation on which faith is built. If the great bulk of serious men 
believe, not because they have examined evidence, but because they are dis- 
posed in a certain way, this must be God’s order of things. Let us attempt 
to understand it. Let us not disguise it, or explain it away. It may have 
difficulties ; if so, let us own them, Let us fairly meet them: if we can, 
let us overcome them.”—(“ Sermons on Religious Belief,” Serm. XI.) 


On examining our belicfs with reference to the extent to 
which they have been produced by mere reasoning alone, we 
find that they divide themselves into two well-marked classes. 
The first comprehends what we hold on, e.g., mathematical and 
physical subjects; the most prominent members of the — are 
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our convictions in matters of religion. A proposition in geo- 
metry or mineralogy does not excite the feelings ; they slumber, 
and leave it to be decided by the pure intelligence which alone 
it stimulates; but it is of the essence of religion to arouse 
the feelings and the heart, and these once brought powerfully 
into action, necessarily sway us strongly either one way or the 
other. So that the fact practically is, that religious belief is 
and must be formed and sustained not by the influences arising 
out of any one department of ourselves, but by the whole of 
what we have denominated the religious consciousness. But the 
religious consciousness of any man is formed by the sum of 
the influences of the society in which he lives. And therefore 
the Catholic principle of teaching and sustaining religion, not by 
the mere perusal of a book or the exercise of intellectual judg- 
ment, but by a society, which acts on the individual in a 
thousand indefinable ways, is the only logical method of 
effecting this purpose; and that the foundation of this method 
be logical it is required that the society be infallible. On the 
other hand, the opposed principle of private judgment falls into 
either of two contradictions; for either it must be held that 
the person exercising it is to be led by the whole of his nature 
into truth, which presupposes that his whole nature has been 
toned into harmony with the truths to be assimilated, which 
again presupposes that he is not only already a member of a 
society which sets forth the truth, but also that he has fully 
submitted himself to its influence; or it must be held that the 
judgment is to be purely intellectual, and then the man must 
carefully prevent his religion from ever affecting his heart, for 
otherwise he will certainly be biassed by his feelings; and this 
would eviscerate religion, and reduce it to the level of a mere 
speculative philosophy.* 

The second consideration is that this principle is of extreme 
value as setting forth in a clear light the great fact that religion 
is for the whole man. All our nature is to be saved, and not 
only certain select parts of it; all that we can believe or do is 
built on what we are; the adaptation of our nature to religion 
is only in order that religion may appeal to our whole nature. 
The fundamental error of that spiritual religion falsely so called, 





_ * In this connexion Mr. Lecky’s Preface to his “ History of Rationalism ” 
is well worth reading. Reasoning from the principle of private judgment he 
rightly infers (vol. ii. p. 100) that it is wrong to teach children more than the 
least possible amount of religion. And what they are taught should, he 
justly adds, be made to rest as lightly on them as possible, since otherwise 
they will of course be biassed in after-life when they come to be able to 
exercise private judgment. Thus the form of the religious consciousness is 
in Protestantism logically incompatible with its matter. 
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—better denominated idealism in religion—which so poisons 
the atmosphere of the present day, is that it appeals to men not 
as men, but as refined, educated, intelligent men, far above the 
common herd who require an element of superstition in their 
belief. It is a half-truth ; it errs—just as the so-called evange- 
licalism which, with its narrow views, its irrational doctrines, 
and its sensational preaching, dominates another class, errs on 
the opposite side—in appealing not to the whole of our consti- 
tution, but to a part of it which, from the nature of their avo- 
cations, cannot be developed in the great multitude of mankind. 
Vague viewy sentimentalism can never be the religious food of 
the body of a people; and rationalism soon makes an end of 
dogmas which idealism in religion has deprived of their sub- 
stance and precision, and sublimated into thin and fleeting 
shadows. But rationalism again sins by appealing to reason 
alone, instead of to the fulness of human nature. The ration- 
alist pure and simple rejects all that does not appeal to 
mere intellect taken by itself, however deeply it may interest 
other parts of our constitution; he also, therefore, takes a 
narrow and contracted view, and cannot comprehend within 
the circle of his vision the whole nature of man; and therefore 
human nature rises up against him, and his speculations are 
unable permanently to stand. The Catholic religion alone is a 
religion of human nature. It is Catholic also in this, that it 
appeals to the entirety of human nature. It does not ask man 
to accept it as responding to his wants as an intellectual being 
only ; not solely as a moral being, nor solely as an emotional 
being; not merely as a spiritual being, nor yet purely as a 
material being; but asa man. Indced, a religion which em- 
braces the whole nature of man, and so has something to be 
laid hold of by each part, is alone truly a religion. It alone 
can bind man to God; other religions may seek so to bind 
somewhat of man; but they cannot bind man. 

Thus far of the proof of the fundamental principle that the 
religious consciousness harmoniously developed leads right ; 
but though we have got the principle we still lack matter on 
which it may work. To supply ourselves with this matter we 
consequently turn to the examination of religious instincts ; 
for if such instincts are developed in the mind as it is itself 
developed, there must be feelings from which they spring, and 
beliefs to which they tend, and actions which they prompt. 
These instincts, then, may belong to either of two classes ; 
they may be either secondarily or primarily religious. It 
would be lamentably inadequate merely to say vaguely that 
there are religious instincts; it is necessary to specify in 
detail what religious instincts there are. The secondarily 
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religious instincts are innumerable; they are simply healthy 
mental predispositions which will be applied to religion just 
as they would be applied to anything else whatever existing 
in the mind, but which would not of themselves produce a reli- 
gion. They need, therefore, a core of religion on which to 
act, and this core must be supplied by instincts primarily 
religious. They will, along with feelings and beliefs, tend to 
develop this nucleus into a religious system, and consequently 
Mr. Baring-Gould has two chapters,* which we cannot here 
pause to consider, on dogmatic development or evolution, which 
is necessarily an integral part of his theory. The primarily 
religious instincts on which this process of development operates 
he defines} to be instincts urging man to pleasures unconnected 
with his material well-being. Now that there are such instincts 
(or whatever we may choose to call them) in human nature 
will not be denied. But the question immediately arises, what 
is the point to which they in reality urge us? To this question 
two answers have been given. The first is that they impel us 
to an individual perfection in another state of existence, and 
that they are therefore truly and properly religious instincts. 
The second, the positivist answer, is that they are not religious 
at all, but point only to a future earthly perfection of the human 
species; that the good of the race is the only ultimate standard 
of right and wrong; and that moral discipline consists in culti- 
vating the utmost possible repugnance toward all conduct inju- 
rious to the general well-being :—a proposition very excellent 
when put forward as a conclusion, but impossible to establish as 
a first principle of action. Our author thus attacks the second 
answer in order to establish the first :— 


Intellectual development necessarily leads to a deterioration of the physique 
of the species ; high civilization introduces a multitude of disorders unknown 
to savage life; and such deterioration must end in the extinction of the race. 
In a simple and barbarous state of society the weak and deformed die as 
children. Civilization tends to accumulate and propagate disease and mal- 
formation ; for science, and the attention which in a cultivated race can be 
bestowed on the infirm, keep the diseased and deformed alive, and suffer 
them to breed and spread their disorder and malformation through genera- 
tions of children. In savage life the process of natural selection tends to 
raise the type of man, the inferior types dying out ; but civilized life prevents 
the operation of this natural law, and therefore tends to the deterioration of 
the race. 





* Vol. i. pp. 107-134, and vol. ii. pp. 360-388. 

+ Vol. i. chap. ii, “The Religious Instincts,” p. 49. Such a definition 
naturally results from the argument employed by him to prove that the reli- 
gious consciousness naturally leads right. 
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The lowest organisms are those with the greatest powers of reproduc- 
tion. Among mammalia, beginning with small rodents, which quickly reach 
maturity, and which produce large litters, as we advance step by step to the 
higher animals, in proportion as intelligence lightens does reproductive power 
diminish. Among human beings the same law is observable. The poor, 
who exert muscle rather than decompose brain matter, have large families. 
Among the highly educated, who expend their force in the corrosion of nerve, 
small families are found.* 

Again, the progress of the species is towards social unity, which is the dif- 
ferentiation of functions which in an unsocial state were exercised by the 
same individual. The unsocial barbarian is his own smith, tailor, builder, 
&e. As the body politic advances, one man exercises the trade of smith, 
another of tailor, and a third of builder, A further advance is made when 
there is a whitesmith, a blacksmith, and a goldsmith ; a draper, a tailor, and 
a clothier ; and in like manner trades become more and more minutely divided 
up. In a generation or two it will be one man’s trade to hold a nail, and 
another man’s to strike it. Whether such a subdivision of labour is really 
indicative of progress of the species is an open question. 

Men’s interests are too self-centred to make them feel solid consolation 
amid present trouble in the reflection that a thousand years hence the race 
will have worked itself clear of such things. And on the whole, it will be 
found that the amount of happiness in a race not highly civilized is far more 
general, and its sum-total far higher, than that of an over-civilized race. The 
rude and simple Swiss peasantry are thoroughly happy, while in a large city 
like London the upper stratum of society is engaged in nervous quest of 
pleasure which ever eludes. them, whilst the lower is plunged in misery. 
Besides, what is really meant by the progress of the species? “The only 
tangible superiority of a generation over that which has preceded it appears 
to consist in its having within its reach a larger accumulation of scientific or 
literary materials for thought, or a greater mastery over the forces of inani- 
mate nature ; advantages not without their drawbacks, and at any rate of a 
somewhat superficial kind. Genius is not progressive from age to age, nor 
yet the practice, however it may be with the science, of moral excellence. 
And as this progress of the species is only supposed, after all, to be an im- 
provement of its condition during men’s first lifetime, the belief—call it, if 
you will, but a dream—of a prolonged existence after death reduces the 
whole progress to insignificance. There is more, even as regards quantity of 
sensation, in the spiritual well-being of one single soul, with an existence 
thus continuous, than in the increased physical or intellectual prosperity, 
during one lifetime, of the entire human race.” (Lowndes, “ Philosophy of 
Primary Beliefs,” p. 235 ; 1865.) The development of social life can more- 





* This is areason ; but too often there is also another, which was some time 
ago commented on by an American paper, speaking of the difference in this 
regard between Irish Catholic families in the United States and the popula- 
tion among which they live. If a religious system, or what stands in the 
place of one, has not sufficient power to guard the fountains of life, it must 
in the end die out through progressive degradation of successive generations 
and proportional decrease of those who belong to it. 
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over be accounted for without having recourse to all those instincts directive 
of what we call the spiritual consciousness of man. (Vol. i. pp. 49-51.) 


The positivist, therefore, is pursuing a chimera; and even if 
it were not a chimera he would have no adequate motive for 
pursuing it, especially on his utilitarian principles. A system 
without motive is a system without power; and positivism, 
therefore, can never stand to mankind in place of a religion. 
It will be able to keep up a respectable appearance only as long 
as it is confined to a few select persons.* However, from what 
we have said on a preceding page it will be seen that this 
argument, except it be preceded by proofs of the divine exist- 
ence, will not of itself show that positivism is false. But it will 
show that it is unworkable; that it is mere quackery to give 
out that it can occupy the place of a religious system. And, if 
the existence of God be antecedently proved, the existence of 
religious instincts will confirm those proofs; for as men are not 
led only by the intelligence but also by the heart, it was fitting 
that He should be pointed to not only by proofs from reason 
but likewise by propensions and needs in other parts of our 





* Leibnitz has some memorable words here very applicable :—“ I know 
that there are some excellent and well-meaning persons who maintain that 
theoretical opinions have much less influence on conduct than is generally 
supposed ; and I also know that there are men of an excellent natural dis- 
position whose opinions never [?] make them do anything unworthy of them- 
selves. And besides this, those who have been led into these errors by 
speculation are wont to be naturally less inclined to those vices into which 
the multitude of men are apt to fall, in addition to which they are solicitous 
for the dignity of the sect of which they are the leaders ; and we may say 
that, for instance, Epicurus and Spinoza led altogether exemplary lives. 
But these reasons generally cease to be effectual in the case of their disciples 
or imitators, who, believing themselves set free from the obtrusive fear of an 
All-seeing Providence and a menacing future, give the reins to their brutal 
passions, and their minds tocorrupt and seduce others ; or if they happen 
to be ambitious and of a somewhat severe character, they will be ready for 
their pleasure or their advancement to set fire to the four quarters of the 
earth : and I have known some of this sort whom death has taken away. I 
find also that these growing opinions are worming themselves little by little 
into the minds of the men of the great world, who give the tone to the 
others, and are insinuating themselves into fashionable books, preparing 
everything for the general revolution with which Europe is threatened. . . . . 
But it may happen to these persons to experience themselves the miseries 
which they fancy are reserved for others. If even then they correct them- 
selves of this epidemic mental disorder of which the evil effects begin to make 
themselves visible, these misfortunes may perhaps be prevented ; but if it 
goes on increasing, Providence itself will correct men by the revolution which 
they will themselves produce ; for, whatever may happen, everything will 
always turn out for good at the end of the reckoning ; although this cannot 
and ought not to be without the chastisement of those who have ¢.atributed 
even to this triumph of good by their bad actions.” The ideal of positivism 
points one way ; its practical tendency among men another. 
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nature. Thus all wili be seen to be parts of one concordant 
hypothesis. 

The first of the primarily religious instincts is, according to 
Mr. Baring-Gould, an instinct of immortality which is founded 
on a simple incapacity of thought, and would tell with especial 
force among barbarous nations :— 


The idea of the immortality of the soul is far more widely spread than 
the idea of the existence of one or more Gods, This shows that it must rest 
on an exceedingly simple basis. 

The conception of a deity requires some mental exertion ; that of immor- 
tality requires none. Given the consciousness of personality, of a self the seat 
of the will, the thoughts, and the feelings, and the belief in the perpetuity of 
its life follows at once. For the supposition that death annihilates the con- 
scious principle could not be entertained by an unphilosophic mind. <A high 
degree of education must be attained before the notion of annihilation can 
be apprehended. The mind receives positive impressions only, and intelli- 
gently conceives negatives by eliminating positive impressions. Night is 
regarded as the absence of day, death as the absence of life. In order to 
form an idea of the destruction of the conscious self, an amount of exhaustion 
of impressions is required wholly beyond the powers of an uncultivated 
mind. Man’s personality is so distinctly projected on the surface of his con- 
sciousness that the idea of its obliteration is inconceivable without doing 
violence to his primary convictions.” (Vol. i. pp. 70-1.) 


Round this instinct cluster that instinctive clinging to life with- 
out which life would soon cease to exist in the world, and a want 
of discrimination between objective and ideal existence which is 
very pronounced among savages, and of which relics may be 
detected among those who are civilized. The belief which it 
produces naturally leads to belief in a deity; and, as signi- 
ficance can be given to a future state only by supposing it to be 
one of retribution, it sharpens and strengthens the moral sense, 
while the grounds:on which it rests supply foundations for the 
distinction between soul and body. It also furnishes part of the 
materials for a first sketch of angelology and demonology ; for 
it suggested belief in ghosts,—the ghosts of savages were demons, 
and among a vast number of nations the demons were the souls 
of the bad and the angels those of the good ; and thus until the 
idea of God arose to give a centre to worship and impose law 
on the spirit world, religion was steeped in spirit-worship and 
saturated with sorcery. However, that we cannot imagine our- 
selves to be annihilated, that a mental picture of one’s own grave 
implies a notion that somehow one’s self is looking at it, is 
no argument that we shall not be annihilated. But an investi- 
gation into the state of the mind about religion would be 
notably imperfect did it omit the consideration of this instinct, 
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which is, moreover, so simple, so powerful, and so universal, 
that it may perhaps be regarded by some as a divinely appointed 
means of educating in the belief of immortality those who would 
be inaccessible to more subtle and more refined arguments. Of 
the belief in a distinction between soul and body, which is 
antecedent even to the idea of immortality, of the causes which 
produce it in a confused form even among the lowest and most 
degraded communities, of its gradual development into the 
theory of a properly immaterial soul which is forma corporis, 
Mr. Baring-Gould, for reasons which may be guessed at, does 
not treat: although such treatment was necessary to the dis- 
cussion of immortality. We also note the absence of any 
preliminary exposition of the distinguishing characteristics of 
the mental processes as observed among different races, among 
savages, and in a civilized state ; but this, while it would greatly 
have contributed to the elucidation both of the origin and of 
the development of religious belief, would perhaps have dis- 
tended the book beyond reasonable limits, The information 
given on this subject is consequently mixed up with discussions 
on other topics. 

Far more extensive in its relations than the above instinct of 
immortality is the second force that impels man toward religion. 
Even the veriest savage has some notion of right and wrong; 
but the savage lacks introspectiveness, and therefore his moral 
appreciation is vague and feeble. It is therefore unimpressible ; 
a crime more heinous than usual or an act of heroic virtue may 
move him, but daily life is a table-land flat and even. His life 
is too violent for his moral sense to become delicate: he needs 
for this the order and the refinement of civilization. He is also 
thoughtless, and therefore takes partial and haphazard views 
of actions; but to submit an action to conscience we must fully 
know what the thing done really is. He requires the conscious- 
ness that he bears an immortality within him to accentuate his 
moral perceptions, and an ideal to go before him to point the 
way to better things. But when these thoughts lighten on his 
mind they lead him at first but a little way. For his ideal is 
a barbarous god, capricious, narrow-minded, often commanding 
what is pernicious or ridiculous, who may even impede his pro- 
gress by becoming traditional while he advances; and his im- 
mortality is a continuance of the pleasures of his earthly life. So 
that as he advances he will have to mend from time to time the 
ideas he had formerly about God and a future state, that they may 
continue to tend to lead him on by presenting to him always the 
reflex of his better self; otherwise, indeed, he ceases to have an 
ideal, and therefore a religion. Again, although happiness is not 
moral good nor pain moral evil, yet our judgments of what is good 
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or evil in detail are largely and rightly determined by the pleasure 
or lis which we believe an action tends ultimately to produce ; 
and he sees that in the life he lives skill and strength, courage 
and cunning, what will win respect and devotion in his savage 
home and abroad pre-eminence among savages, are the things 
which succeed, while the possession of the nobler and finer 
virtues would only make him falter in the race, However, as 
civilization advances the need of self-control grows, since his hap- 
piness comes to depend more and more on that of others, and his 
power of thinking has to be exercised more frequently as he 
perceives that the ties which join him to others are becoming 
more and more complex, so that he has to look further into the 
consequences of actions. And thus his moral code gradually be- 
comes clearer and more fixed, and as a consequence the ideas of 
good and evil shape themselves more firmly and definitely before 
his mind. Such is the character of the development of the 
moral side of human nature; to see more exactly what it 
implies, we must look more narrowly at its basis. 

Human reason may exercise itself on moral actions as such, 
just as it may on any other subject; when it occupies itself with 
other things we call it the speculative reason, and when with 
moral actions in so far as they are moral, the practical reason 
or conscience. Thus, if a trilateral figure is brought under 
the cognizance of reason, it at once affixes to it the predicate 
triangular, and if an action is submitted to it, it in like manner 
decides that it is good, or bad, as the case may be. But in 
order that it should judge of anything whatever, it is necessary 
that that of which it judges should really be set before it. And 
while triangles are very simple, actions are generally very complex 
things; if they were distinct entities it would be otherwise, but 
they are nothing but the agent acting; and to come to a con- 
clusion about their moral character it is therefore necessary 
that their antecedents, consequents, and necessary concomitants 
should be kept before the mind. These may be very numerous, 
and of very various importance. In our a priori speculative 
judgments what we have to judge of always embraces but a few 
elements which can be grasped in a moment; there are at most - 
only two or three things to be considered, and if they are 
present the predicate is unhesitatingly affirmed. If a line is 
straight, we need look no farther; let other things be as they 
may, it is the shortest way between two points. But if, in order 
to join to straightness the predicate of being the shortest way 
between two points it were necessary that thirty or forty attri- 
butes any of which might be present in the subject should be 
absent, and that thirty or forty more any of which might be 
absent should be present, the reason might well hesitate before 
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pronouncing any given line the shortest way between two points 

not because of any wavering about the truth of the @ priori 
part of the operation, but through a doubt whether it had 
veritably grasped this complexus of attributes, and whether the 
representation before it did not leave out attributes existing, or 
presume the existence of attributes having no existence, in the 
objective line to which its judgment was to be referred. This, 
consequently, is precisely what happens in moral judgments, and 
the circumstance affords a ready answer to Locke’s argument 
from their diversity in different states of society. In contem- 
plating the action something is left out, or something is un- 
wittingly put in, and the resultant @ priori judgment that the 
action is morally good or bad, which is true enough of it as 
conceived, may very well be false of it as objectively existing. 
Hence by considering simpler actions we apprentice ourselves 
to consider the more complicated, and form general laws of 
morals by generalizing empirically on the decisions given about 
groups of actions which appear more or less similar; or we 
decline the labour of deciding for ourselves at all, and accept 
without personal examination what is told us by others, or 
follow the lead of sentiment or interest. Thus the formation 
of our moral closely resembles that of our speculative convic- 
tions. But the voice of conscience has in it a notable pecu- 
liarity. It says simply, that is right, happen what will, it is 
your duty to do it; that is wrong, and whatever the conse- 
quences to yourself may be, you are bound to abstain from it. 
It proclaims in accents which we cannot dispute that it is the 
supreme tribunal of the mind, and unconditionally requires all 
other faculties and all other motives to prostrate themselves be- 
fore it. The speculative reason suggests things to us as a friend, 
and tells us, if you do not follow my advice, you will certainly 
lose by it; the practical reason commands us as a superior, and 
addresses us in imperatives: and when we do not obey it, it 
declares us worthy of punishment, and we are filled with a 
vague fear. But while it places us under a law, it does not 
affirm that the observance of this law will lead us to earthly 
happiness. On the contrary, it may subject us to pain and 
death, and will certainly deprive us of many things which we 
might possess if we disregarded it, and acted only with a 
prudent and consistent view to our personal interest. We are 
continually finding that the pleasant and the right are in oppo- 
sition the one to the other, and hence arises the moral conflict 
in human nature. Is the moral law then a chimera, good for 
nothing, an illusion of which we for our own advantage should 
rid ourselves as soon as possible, since it may lead us even to 
pain and death, and will certainly involve us in a useless con- 
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flict and deprive us of much that is agreeable? We are in- 
capable of making such an affirmation. We are therefore led 
to see that there must be a future life of retribution, and that 
this should be so there must be a Supreme Cause of nature, 
having a causality conformable to the moral law. This is finely 
brought out in the following passage, of which the first part is 
a quotation from one of the writings of Theodore Parker :— 


The world festers with the wounds of the hero; but there is no cure for 
them : the hero is a fool—his wounds prove it. §. Catherine has her wheel, 
S. Andrew his sword, 8. Sebastian his arrow, 8. Laurence his fire of green 
wood ; Paul has his fastings, his watchings, his scourge, and his jail, his 
perils of waters, of robbers, of the city and the wilderness, his perils among 
false brethren ; and Jesus His thorny crown, His malefactor’s death. . ... 
These die as the fool dieth. There is no hope for any one of them in a body 
without a soul, in an earth without a heaven, in a world without a God. 

The belief, the hope, that there is a future in which the wrongs of suf- 
fering humanity will be righted, has been ploughed into the conscience of 
mankind by the oppression of centuries. History paints oppression whirling 
its bloody lash after man, and man in the madness of his despair flying like 
Orestes to the temple of God, and there sitting as a suppliant, sullen and 
resolute :— 

Here will I keep my station and await the event of judgment. 

Without a belief in God, the avenger of all such as call upon Him, and a 
future life, in which the wicked should cease from troubling and himself be 
troubled in turn, man, the most down-trodden of all creatures, would wrap 
his mantle about his face, and sob himself to death. *(Vol. i. pp. 76, 77.) 


Theodore Parker is a pantheist. On the first part of the 
passage we would remark that it effectually reproves pantheism, 
which asserts that we are but bubbles on the sea of existence, 
who after death have no individuality, but sink again into the 
ocean of being whence we were evolved. But what is a future 
life to me if I am not to retain my personal existence in it? It 
is myself which is dear to me. If I as J am not to live on, 
what hope, what encouragement is there for me in that? On 
the second part of the passage we would remark that it helps 
to account for the prominence given to the doctrine of eternal 
punishment in the middle ages. Mr. Baring-Gould does not 
include the moral law among the primarily religious instincts, 
because, he says (vol. i. p. 207), the moral sense is certainly an 
intellectual faculty and not an instinct; but he treats of the 
origin and development of morals as connected with that of 
religion in his chapters on Theocracies, the Ethics of Religion, the 
Idea of Evii, Asceticism and Mysticism, and the Basis of Right. 
(Vol. i. pp. 190-236, 826-367 ; vol. ii. pp. 55-71.) The essence 
of the chapter on the Basis of Right we shall presently consider ; 
that on the Ideal of Evil is an attempt to justify by natural 
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reason belief in the existence of evil spirits; and the chapter 
on Theocracies is an introduction to that on the Ethics of 
Religion. The chapter on the Ethics of Religion is an endeavour 
to ascertain what system of ethics corresponds to what system 
of religion, and the conclusion arrived at is that the @ priori 
system of morals answers to monotheism, and utilitarianism to 
polytheism, or, we may add, atheism. Pantheism denies the 
existence of evil, and therein contradicts flatly the conscience 
of us all. Mysticism our author abominates; but by this 
word he understands the domination of the feelings at the 
expense of the reason, and in that sense everybody except some 
of the upholders of the Lutheran doctrine of justification abomi- 
nates it equally with himself. Religious asceticism he declares 
to be a physiological consequence of the recognition of the 
existence of God implied by the moral law; and of this, and of 
the congruity of polytheism with utilitarianism, he speaks in 
the two following passages :— 


The principle of asceticism is abstinence from lawful pleasures, the sub- 
ordination of certain faculties to others, and the restraint of certain pro- 
pensities. 

It is a law of nature that if important results are to be attained, certain 
portions of our faculties have to be steadily subordinated to others. The 
abstinence from social enjoyments incumbent on a man who desires to rise 
rapidly and surely at the bar is considerable ; and similar examples might 
be diversified almost indefinitely. Nor is it quite enough to say that these 
checks are merely temporary. They involve the formation of habit, which is 
not temporary. Men with no specially religious feeling adopt this principle 
in their practice. ..... The fact of the digestive apparatus becoming dis- 
ordered in students is an instance of the manner in which the vital attention, 
being focussed on the mind, neglects the body. On the other hand, the 
concentration of the spontaneous force on the body lowers the tone of the 
mind. Immediately after a meal thought is difficult ; because then that 
vital force is busy in the stomato-gastric ganglia, and cannot be spared else- 
where. That luxury and sexual indulgence are ruinous to mental and there- 
fore to moral health is well known to physicians, 

From whatever motive an ascetic life is undertaken, the result is accumu- 
lation of force. The ascetic cuts himself off, as much as possible, from all 
means of liberating force. His voluntary celibacy and abstinence from active 
work place at his disposal all that force which would be discharged by a man 
in the world in muscular action and in domestic affection. By fasting, he 
withdraws his spontaneous force, to a very considerable extent, from the 
stomato-gastric ganglia, and uses it for the construction and transubstan- 
tiation of cerebric neurine. Withdrawal from society intensifies his indi- 
viduality, and... . if the object of his contemplation is one which is 
calculated to draw out his affections, the result is a co-ordinate accumulation 
of mental and affectional power... . 

If asceticism were to come into vogue again, it would exercise an influence 
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over men of the present day quite as great as it did in former ages—not because 
it is right or wrong, but because, from a positive point of view, it has a con- 
densed dynamic force which will bowl down all the feeble and foolish who 
fritter away their energies, and make no effort to concentrate their will on 
the cultivation of their nobler faculties. (Vol. i. chap. xvii.) 


Polytheism, pantheism, and monotheism have very distinct ethical lean- 
ings, which can be best perceived by an examination of representative 
systems under each of these heads. We have already taken Greek mythology 
as typical of all mythologies, and we will take Greek pre-philosophic ethics 
as repsesentative of ull polytheistic morals, 

To the Greek, the xécpog was also oixoupévn, of which the inhabitants were 
gods and men, living in republic. An inroad on the privileges of any one 
member of the polity produced discord, and peace and goodwill and hap- 
piness attended on a careful regard for the preservation of individual rights 
and the rendering each his due—honour to whom honour, custom to whom 
custom, tribute to whom tribute was due... .. The principle of poly- 
theism is the independence of forces ; in the universe and in human societies, 
order results from the concert of free wills ; social right is based on individual 
right ; the authority of law reposes on the consent ofall. The city, the 
republic, 76Aic, is a voluntary society which has for its normal conditions 
liberty and equality, the independence of each, but also the subordination of 
the individual to the whole. Law is not imposed by a will that is dominant 
and powerful upon feeble and yielding wills ; not even by divine power on 
human weakness, but it is the free and spontaneous agreement among equals. 

The sum of duties to a Greek was the merging of his personality in the 
state. The position he was to occupy was not left to himself, but it was 
traced beforehand for him. Morality and virtue consisted in the conformity 
of the individual will to that of the body corporate ; that was just which 
benefited the state, and that was heroic virtue, meriting canonization, which 
consisted in self-sacrifice for the good of others. 

Beautiful and grand as is the ethical doctrine of Greck polytheism, as a 
system it is faulty. It viewed man only in his relation to other men, and 
wholly omitted to see him in his relation to himself. Consequently there 
was no check provided against that immorality which is not political. He 
was ruled in his dealings with the commonwealth ; he was free to do what 
he liked as an individual. The education of children in the paths of virtue, 
which was strictly insisted on by many ancient religions, was left arbitrary 
to the Greeks ; and Aristotle rebuked them for allowing their children to 
grow up wild as the beasts. No incitement was held out to labour, and the 
maxims of Hesiod were forgotten. Herodotus wondered whence they had 
acquired their contempt for labour, whilst the barbarians actively encouraged 
the mechanical arts. Of twenty thousand Athenians, Demosthenes tells us, 
every one spent his time in the agora, for the first thought of the poorest 
Athenian citizen was to be idle, and trouble himself only with the business 
of the state, and be supported by the state. (Vol. i. pp. 220-223.) 


The basis of monotheistic ethics, he goes on to say, is alto- 
gether different. Submission is the keynote to all the moral har- 
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monies of the monotheistic systems of antiquity, for monotheism 
implies the recognition of our duties as commandments of God. 
Utilitarianism cannot even admit submission into its system 
except secondarily and in so far as it may minister to egoism ; but * 
conscience, by making morality consist in conformity to the law, 
places its very essence in submission. In submission to whom? 
For it points, as a living writer says, to an authority above the 
mind altogether. It does not claim for itself that it is infallible 
(because if may not realize all that an action implies), that it 
is sufficient, that it is independent. It bows to something 
which has authority ; it acknowledges a standard which is and 
must be right; it looks up for sanction and guidance. My 
practical reason, which is a part of myself, revéals to me a 
moral law, but reveals it in such a manner that I clearly under- 
stand that this law is not created by any part of myself. It 
reveals this law to me as all-holy, necessary, universal, ever- 
lasting. It was before I was born; it will be after I am dead. 
Who imposed it? There might be a moral standard without 
there being a moral Jaw; imagination might construct an ideal 
of excellence, but imagination could not bind me to attain it. 
But I am bound to obey the law; who is it that can thus com-, 
mand me and all other beings? The practical reason in order 
that it should not be a delusion requires as the foundation of 
its commands that a Being ideally moral and possessed of abso- 
lute power should objectively exist. And the moral Ideal which 
it thus forms is not any partial ideal; for thus it would not be 
moral but immoral. If the supreme governance of things be 
idealized in Fate, and wisdom in Minerva, and courage in 
Mars, snd chastity in Diana, and the higher love in the 
"Agposirn ixovpama, then chastity may be divorced from love, 
and bravery from wisdom, and any or all of the virtues from 
the supreme governance of things, while by typifying qualities 
separately those opposite qualitics which to form a perfect 
whole ought to accompany them are thrown into obscurity. 
The ideals of polytheism are partial; that of monotheism is 
complete, and therefore alone truly an Ideal. 

It is surprising to find Mr. Baring-Gould saying that the ideas 
of good and evil are generalizations from the “ perceptions” 
of pleasure and pain (vol. i. pp. 208, 326). In the long run 
no doubt happiness or misery does even in this life at least very 

commonly follow the performance of virtuous or wicked actions, 
and we believe that this will be unvaryingly the case in the next 
life; but just as trilaterality always accompanies triangularity 
and yet the two are not the same thing, so even if happiness 
were always attendant on moral goodness, moral goodness 
would mean something more than the power of producing hap- 
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piness. The contrary position is utilitarianism ; and the utili- 
tarian stand-point obscures the doctrine of the freedom of the 
will. It does so, because it deprives that doctrine of the argu- 
ment deducible from the proposition that our actions would have 
no moral value if they were not free. For on utilitarian prin- 
ciples moral value is simply another expression for tending to 
produce happiness; which evidently has nothing to do with . 
human liberty. A cloud may produce happiness to the husband- 
man. It also obscures the goodness of God, both indirectly, by 
obscuring freedom, and so tending to make Him responsible for 
all the actions of human machines ; and directly, by inferring 
that He is good only in so far as He produces happiness. By 
identifying goodness with simple benevolence it destroys the 
attribute of Holiness; and as this benevolence must work in 
conformity with the nature of the human beings who are to be 
advantaged by it, a gradation of states in the next life, indefinitely 
advancing from happier to happier, must, if we would be con- 
sistent, be admitted. But the perfection of the divine dealings 
consists not in unlimited communication of benefits, but in 
rewarding or punishing according to morality and repentance. 
Utilitarianism looking out on this mixed world can conclude 
only for a cause possessing mingled good and evil qualities, or 
at best for a finite deity who meant well but was unable to 
accomplish his purpose. It abolishes the doctrine of the final 
condition of man being a state as contrasted with a process, as 
well as the doctrine of Christ’s satisfaction, or, as Protestants 
prefer to call it, using a vaguer word, of the Atonement, by 
doing away with merit; and it leaves no place for eternal 
punishment by insisting that all punishment shall be medicinal, 
thus logically allowing only purgatory. Some cf these conse- 
quences, which are contradicted by the opposite and @ priori 
theory of the nature of morals, are admitted by our author. 
But in admitting them he is actuated by different principles, 
and does not mean ufilitarianism; so that the expressions 
quoted at the head of this paragraph appear to be no more than 
an incorrect manner of expressing the fact that the co-ordinate 
gratification of the instincts of which he makes so much is pro- 
ductive of happiness, while, according to the principle that the 
religious consciousness points only to that which is good and 
true, such gratification is also right. But this is not utili- 
tarianism, if only for the reason that this happiness may be 
more than counterbalanced by pain arising either from imper- 
fection in the person performing the good action or from 
external circumstances. 

In the chapter on the Basis of Right he institutes an exami- 
nation of the answers given to the question, what is the 
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objective character of the actions which the practical reason 
pronounces to be morally good? and the reply which he, con- 
formably to his principle about the instinctive yearnings of 
human nature, gives, is that they are such as tend to the deve- 
lopment of the nature of the person performing them. The 
yearning indicates an incompleteness; supply the want, and 
you get a perfect whole. The moral law may therefore be put 
in this form: Realize your essence; become in actu what you 
are in potentia, This is the same as the second form of the 
categorical imperative of Kant, “ Act in such a manner as 
never to employ humanity, be it in thine own person, be it in 
that of others, as a simple means, but respect it always as an 
end in itself,” which again is fundamentally identical with the 
truth that Bonitas moralis est convenientia cum natura rationali.* 
Thus suicide is immoral because in committing it a person dis- 
poses of himself as a mere means of escaping from pain. The 
moral law therefore by precepts commands and by counsels 
directs us to an Ideal which we are to realize; and by set- 
ting before us this Ideal it implies, as it is not a delusion, that 
its realization is possible. Otherwise the moral law would Jead 
us in chase of an ignis fatuus. But such realization is impos- 
sible in this life ; another is therefore necessary. 

We can devote but a few words to the consideration of the 
two remaining primarily religious instincts, of which one is, 
according to our author, the craving man feels to discover a 
cause for every phenomenon, and the other the prosecution of 
an ideal of perfection. ‘In man, mind operates on matter. 
Where matter is set in motion independently of man, he looks 
for a cause, and expects to discover it, in a force outside of 
himself similar to that working within him...... It wasa 
legitimate inference from the known to the unknown drawn by 
man, when he attributed the force in nature toa will like in kind 
to that he was conscious existed in himself.” (Vol. i. pp. 60, 61.) 
This, the reader will observe, has nothing whatever to do with 
the argument from design ; it is an immediate inference, thus : 
the effects which I produce are produced by volition ; then the 
effects which I see produced in nature are also produced by 
volition. To make it legitimate it requires what is called the 
volition theory of causation, which is upheld by Dr. Newman, 
Dr. Mansel, Dr. Tulloch, and many of the most able present 
British advocates of Christianity, and, if it were true, would set 
in a strong light the existence of God and of human liberty, 
the possibility of creation in time, and the possibility and even 
one may say the naturalness of miracles. This theory, to 








* See Vazquez in 1, 2,4. 95, ec. 9,10 ; Suarez in 1, 2, tr. 3, d. 2,8. 2, n. 12. 
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which we do not assent, divides causation into physical and 
efficient, and affirms physical causation to be merely the uncon- 
ditioned and unvaried succession of one pliysical phenomenon 
after another. In material changes there is nothing but suc- 
cession. So far it agrees with Brown’s theory; but it presently ~ 
differs from it by refusing to analyze power into possible 
succession. Efficient causation is that wherein the effect not 
only succeeds the cause but is produced by it; and for this 
“power” is required. But the only thing possessing “ power,” 
according to this theory, is the will, and when we attribute 
power to other things we are like children, who when a door 
hurts them beat it as if it were alive. Volition is therefore the 
only efficient cause, and therefore when we see effects that have 
not been produced by our volition, we may at once and without 
the intervention either of the argument from design or of 
anything else, conclude that they are produced by the volition of 
some other person. Although we cannot admit the truth of this 
fanciful theory—which is required to substantiate the assertion 
that the causal instinct is primarily religious—the adoption of 
the gist of it by primitive races is historically sufficiently estab- 
lished. The most rudimentary idea of God was therefore that 
of a vague will-power acting in nature, and fetishism, which is 
the rudest form of religious worship, is the result of an imagined 
focussing of this power in particular objects. If this spiritual 
force is conceived to reside in matter, we have the basis of 
pantheism ; if it is conceived to act on matter as from without, 
we have the basis of theism. At first different classes of objects 
will, when the process has gone thus far, be supposed to be 
directed by different spiritual principles, but as generalization 
forms groups larger and larger, we shall have the idea of one God. 
First, we have polytheism—a god of the sea, another of the sky, 
another of the earth ; then we have monotheism,—one God of 
the whole universe. On this it is unnecessary to make any further 
remark than that it totally neglects the influence of primitive 
tradition. But we must first consider separately the various influ- 
ences which have produced and guided religious beliefs, for only 
after this has been done can we proceed to evaluate the joint 
effect of the sum of them. So that in explicating the foundations 
which religions have had in the interpretation or misinterpreta- 
tion of human nature, we may abstract from the purely extrinsic 
influence of primitive tradition just as in explaining the laws of 
planetary movement round the sun we leave the influence of 
mutual perturbations to be afterwards dealt with. 

The last of the primarily religious instincts of which we have 
to speak—of which, indeed, in speaking of the moral law we 
have already spoken—is the disposition to form and follow an 
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ideal. Religion operates by ideals) What philosophy teaches 
by abstract precepts religion presents in the concrete in an 
Ideal Being; and therein is its strength. Man requires an 
. Ideal as a progressive animal, and this Ideal, if it be more than 
a mere phantasy, if it is really to animate and encourage him, 
must be either some possible state to which he may attain, or 
some Being objectively existing whom he may imitate: the first 
is the ideal of attainment, and the second the Absolute Ideal— 
God. The existence of the second is required to found the 
possibility of the first. The ideal of attainment is the final 
reward, the state of the world to come, the fulfilment of all the 
desires, longings, yearnings, of the human heart. Desire is a 
pain ; there, therefore, nothing can be wanting that is to be 
desired. But the desires of the heart of man are infinite ; they 
cannot be satisfied except by an infinite object. This infinite 
object is God, the Absolute Ideai, Who is therefore postulated 
that the ideal of attainment should be possible, the ideal of 
attainment being in its turn postulated by the yearnings of 
humanity, which otherwise would be balked and unsatisfied. 
Thus we are led to the doctrine of the Beatific Vision, which 
solves the apparent contradiction that man can remain un- 
absorbed in God and retain his proper personality, and yet 
enjoy a happiness which leaves nothing to be desired. 

We have now concluded what we purposed to say on the first 
part of Mr. Baring-Gould’s work, and in examining it we have 
necessarily been led to comment on some portions of the second 
part which, as we conceive, naturally belong to the first. We 
have endeavoured to describe how philosophy is to be applied to 
subjective religion and to justify the use within due limits of 
its fundamental principle, and have criticised the scope and the 
execution of the work we were considering. Finally, we have 
sought to set before the reader the forces which primarily move 
man to religion, and have endeavoured to indicate some of their 
reactions one on another; but the description of how they are 
more fully developed in the course of mental action, and how 
they are satisfied by Christianity, belongs to the examination 
of the second part of “The Origin and Deyelopment of Reli- 
gious Belief,” where the Christian religion is considered. 
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wo we wrote our January article on liberalism, we 

fully intended, either in our present or some very early 
number, to attempt, under F. Liberatore’s guidance, a sub- 
stantial disquisition on the true relations between Church and 
State. After our paper had been written however, we received 
from a very distinguished theologian the article, called ‘The 
World turned Atheist, &c.,” which appeared in a later part 


of the same number, and which is to be succeeded in due 
course by others from the same pen. We are only too happy 
to leave so vitally important a theme in the hands of one, who 
is indefinitely more competent to handle it than is the present 
writer. On this occasion therefore, we shall make no attempt 
to deal with the subject as a whole: but, as we are anxious to 
press F. Liberatore’s invaluable treatise on the attention of 
our readers, we shall give a general account of the ground 
which it covers; and we shall place before them some of those 
more salient remarks, which can most easily be detached 
from the context. We shall add some citations from the other 
two admirable works named at the head of our article, as 
powerfully illustrating in various ways the Roman theologian’s 
argument. 

e shall begin however by briefly making use of F. Libe- 
ratore’s work, for a different purpose altogether. A question 
has quite recently been raised, how far it can be legitimate for 
a Catholic writer to allege publicly a charge of doctrinal un- 
soundness against any theory, which certain other Catholics 
may maintain. Doubts have been expressed, whether it is in 
acordance with the Church’s spirit and principles, to adduce 
such a charge otherwise than in the way of private appeal to 
ecclesiastical authority ; and whether a different practice, so far 
as it prevails in England, has not arisen from Catholics living 
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in the midst of a Protestant world. Now as we have ourselves 
from time to time made accusations of the very kind here 
censured, we shall not be suspected of undue aggressiveness 
if we briefly refer to this allegation: for if it could be main- 
tained, it would follow that the view of our duties, on which 
we have habitually acted, is seriously opposed to ecclesiastical 
principle. And as our purpose is exclusively to speak in our 
own defence, we must beg our readers to bear in mind a 
fact, which we have often mentioned; viz., that whatever we 
write with any doctrinal bearing, is submitted to censors, who 
are appointed by the Archbishop of the diocese in which our 
Review is published. 

We would point out then, that F. Liberatore’s volume 
consists entirely of papers, which had been contributed anony- 
mously to the “ Civilti Cattolica”; and that if there be any 
periodical in the Church which may safely serve as a model to 
the Catholic public writer, it is assuredly the “ Civilta.””_ Now 
we will give a few specimens of our author’s language con- 
cerning Catholic liberals. Hecites (p. 17), against these Catholics, 
Suarez’s statement, that “ the ecclesiastical power has the civil 
power subordinate and subjectto it ” ; and that “ this conclusion 
is certain and common among theologians.” “In proof of 
this assertion,” adds the author, Suarez gives “along catalogue 
of theologians and Pontiffs, to whose teaching every one 
ought certainly to conform, who desires to have not the name 
only but the reality also of [being] a Catholic”? But such, 
he elsewhere adds (p. 61), “is the obedience of the Catholic 
liberal: to submit to the Church’s judgment, provided the 
Church’s judgment conform with that of his own infallible 
brain.” Undoubtedly then, he publicly accuses Catholic 
liberals of rebellion against the Church’s teaching. During 
two articles he is engaged in controversy with a certain Signor 
Tagliaferri; who (p. 93) is no layman but an archpriest. F. 
Liberatore nowhere intimates, that he has put forth any com- 
plaint privately to that dignitary’s ecclesiastical superior. At all 
events, he does not hesitate to charge his opponent distinctly 
and publicly with doctrinal unsoundness. Signor Tagliaferri had 
said, that a certain “‘ party ” is for subjecting the State to the 
Church. “The State’s subordination to the Church,” replies F. 
Liberatore (p. 106), “is the doctrine of all those theologians, 
Fathers, Pontiffs, who have touched on the point. Now as I 
do not wish to suppose that Signor Tagliaferri calls the whole 
Ecclesia Docens by the name of a ‘ party,’ it is best to say 
that this proposition of his proceeds from an absence of eccle- 
siastical erudition in the matter. And accordingly we much 
marvel that, being as he is an archpriest, he does not know 
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that of which a simple cleric ought not to be ignorant.” F. 
Liberatore then directly alleges, that the doctrine of this priest 
contravenes that of the whole Ecclesia Docens ; though chari- 
tably attributing this circumstance to the priest’s theological 
ignorance, rather than to any contumacious intention. And 
with special reference to this particular opponent, he makes 
the following general remark. 


That the laity should be unacquainted with this perpetual tradition of the 
Church, is a pardonable defect ; as they are not obliged to any large 
and profound knowledge of sacred doctrine. But in regard to this we would 
make two remarks. One is, that for the opposite reason ecclesiastical persons 
cannot justly plead such an excuse. The other is, that when any treatment is 
put forth of matters so delicate as morality, and specially if they are con- 
nected with religion, the first care of every good Catholic should be to inform 
himself as to the Church’s mind, in order thus to secure his own mind against 
danger of error. (p. 92.) 


Now we beg our readers to look back at Pius IX.’s Brief 
of Feb. 12, 1866, which we reprinted in the following July, 
erecting the writers of the “ Civilti” into a college possess- 
ing privileges of its own. The Pontiff mentions, that that 
periodical had been started originally in obedience to his 
desire, 2nd that its writers have “ every day deservedly ob- 
tained for themselves in a greater degree his good will and 
high estimation.” But from its very foundation its constant 
and uniform tone, whether concerning Catholic liberalism or 
the philosophical errors of Catholics, has been jn entire har- 
mony with these passages of IF. Liberatore. Moreover such 
language has otherwise also the direct sanction of Pius IX. 
As we have more than once pointed out (see e. g., April, 1869, 
p- 366) he commanded a warm. letter of paternal commenda- 
tion to be sent in his name to M. de Beaulieu, for his reply to 
M. de Montalembert.. In that Letter the Pontiff names as one 
special ground of. eulogy, that M. de Beaulieu had to so great 
an extent based his argument on those Pontifical pronounce- 
ments, which had not been “received” by Catholic liberals 
“as they should have been.” In other words Pius IX. specially 
praises, M. de Beaulieu for having virtually brought against 
Catholic liberals a charge of doctrinal unsoundness., Lastly, 
we would remind our readers of the same Pontiff’s Brief, 
referred to by us at some length in April, 1870 (pp. 310, 311, 
note), addressed to three laymen who edited the ‘* Catholique.” 
The “Bien Public” of Ghent thus sums up the purport of 
this Brief. 


The Pope addresses himself to simple laymen, to journalists. He sets 
forth that these journalists treat the gravest and most delicate questions ; 
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since he says that many sincere Catholics lose their way on them to the 
Church's great detriment. He sets forth that these same journalists discuss 
the sense and bearing of the Holy See’s teaching, not only in opposition to 
enemies of the Faith, but also [and often*] in opposition to other Catholics. 
And he approves their conduct : not only in that they inculcate this teaching 
by example and by exhortation ; but also in that they interpret and re- 
establish—in opposition to ignorance and sophism—their native and sincere 
sense, 


That is to say,—whereas certain lay journalists publicly 
2ccuse various Catholics of not accepting the Holy See’s 
teaching in its “native and sincere sense”—Pius IX. en- 
courages these journalists to continue in a course, which he 
so warmly approves. 

We could most easily show, that all this is but an applica- 
tion to present times of what has been the recognized and 
universally approved Catholic usage from the first. But we 
have said enough for our immediate purpose, which is purely - 
one of self-defence ; and we have no wish to insist further on 
the theme. 

What then is the doctrine, so earnestly defended by F. 
Liberatore against Catholic liberals? What is the doctrine, 
which he considers to be thus indubitably imposed by the 
Church on the acceptance of Catholics? Its general outline 
may be expressed in two propositions. He teaches (1) that 
Christian States are subjected by God’s Law to the Church, 
in all which concerns the welfare of souls; and (2) that, 
wherever Catholic unity exists, the civil ruler, acting in con- 
stant subordination to the Church, should enforce that unity 
by the power of the sword. 

Now at starting, an obvious objection may be raised against 
the propriety of treating such a theme at all. ‘ Suppose such 
“a doctrine to be ever so true”—such is the objection— 
“‘ what good purpose can be answered by supporting it? It 
* is wholly inapplicable to existing phenomena: for as to the 
“* second proposition, there is now no country in the civilized 
“* world which enjoys Catholic unity; and as to the first, the 
“* State is now everywhere so thoroughly disunited in spirit 
“ from the Church, that the Supreme Pontiff does not attempt 
‘* to exercise whatever power God may have given him over 
“ civil governments. And while the doctrine is thus in the 
** present day barren of good results, its assertion is pregnant 
“with evil consequences: for it both sows division amon 
‘‘ Catholics, and increases among externs their detestation of 





* Pius IX. had added these words, “and often,” though the “Bien 
Public” accidentally omitted them. 
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“the Church.” Such is the objection. And in curious con- 
trast with this view of the case, F. Liberatore does not hesi- 
tate in his Preface to declare (p. vi.), that present circum- 
stances not only constitute no reason for silence on these 
matters, but on the contrary make it more imperative to speak 
on them loudly and clamorously. Catholics ought now, he 
says, to proclaim from the housetops, what in better times 
it would have sufficed to teach from the professorial chair. We 
avow ourselves to be entirely of his opinion ; and will add a few 
remarks in way of corroboration. 

In such remarks we are of course to take for granted, that 
the doctrine in question is quite certainly the Church’s doc- 
trine: for we do not ourselves contend, nor does F’. Liberatore, 
that Catholics would act defensibly in publicly advocating such 
a view, were it a mere private opinion of their own. And 
this being understood, we would first repeat what we said 
on this matter in our number for January 1868 (pp. 54-57). 
We admit heartily the principle, on which the’ objection is 
founded. It does not at all follow, we admit, because a doc- 
trine has been infallibly determined, that its expression and 
advocacy are always expedient. We speak of doctrines which 
are no integral portion of the Deposit, though (as being im- 
‘portantly connected therewith) they may have been infallibly 
ruled by the Church. And we readily admit that prudence 
und moderation require a writer to consider, not merely 
whether what he says is true, nor even whether it has been 
sealed with the Church’s infallible impress ; but also whether 
its inculcation at this particular time be conducive to the 
Church’s benefit. Where the Church has long abstained from 
expressing some doctrine, and where that doctrine has no 
obvious practical bearing, it will commonly be the wisdom 
and the duty of a Catholic writer to accept her implied lesson. 
Just as it is to the Church alone that he looks, when he 
desires to know what doctrine is infallibly true,—so it is to 
the Church alone that he looks, when he desires to know 
which of these doctrines, being infallibly true, should under 
particular circumstances be prominently and urgently en- 
forced. Everything turns on this, the Church’s indication 
of her own desire. 

But it is plain that whatever doctrines are taught in the 
Encyclical and Syllabus, are doctrines which she desires, not 
to be forgotten, but to be distinctly borne in mind; not to be 
passed over, but to be earnestly enforced. ‘To the Ency- 
clical and Syllabus then let us appeal. The 24th error con- 
demned in the latter is, that “the Church has no power of 
employing force, nor has she any temporal power direct or 
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indirect.” Again, in-condemning the 31st error therein 
recited, Pius IX. puts forth the de jure claim of clerics under 
certain circumstances to be exempted from secular tribunals. 
In several portions of the Encyclical and in three well-known 
propositions of the Syllabus, he peremptorily condemns the 
modern notion, that liberty of worships and of the press 
is in itself desirable. Now in 1872 we cannot consider 
the decisions of Dec. 1864 to be obsolete. What the Holy 
Father then wished, he now wishes, to be prominently 
asserted. Even if Catholics could see no reason for this, 
the indication of his wish is amply sufficient to direct their 
conduct. 

We repeat this statement. Even if « Catholic writer could 
not himself see the benefit to be obtained by his advocacy of 
some true doctrine, it is amply sufficient for his guidance, that 
the Teacher of all Christians desires its inculcation. The 
benefit of that inculcation may be really great, though an 
individual do not happen to see it. How often it happens 
that some speculative truth produces the most unexpected and 
invaluable practical results! ‘To take a very trite illustration. 
A number of ancient geometers investigated the properties of 
conic sections; a purely speculative investigation: circum- 
stances arose, which those geometers could not have ever so 
distantly imagined ; and behold a precious practical result of 
their speculative studies, in tracing the planetary movements. 
So in the present case. No one can say that the present con- 
dition of European society is normal or stable, for it rests on 
no one definite and consistent principle. Who can tell what 
revolutions are in store for the civilized world? what circum- 
stances, now quite unimaginable, may arise? At some future 
period the doctrine of the Church’s power in things temporal 
may be—in some corner of the earth, or even in large portions 
of it—the very bond of new social relations, the very anchor 
of strength and stability. 

(2) Then further, even at the present time, though the 
doctrine were not directly practical, it might be indirectl 
practical in a high degree. Our meaning may be thus illus- 
trated. In a theological treatise on the Trinity or the Incar- 
nation, there are several propositions which cannot be called 
directly practical; for the keenest dogmatic student does not 
actually consider them in his prayers and meditations. Yet 
their indirect practical value is very great. ‘They enable theo- 
logians to grasp far more thoroughly the substance of the 
doctrine ; from theologians this greater keenness of appre- 
hension spreads through the body of priests, and through 
these again it reaches the faithful in general. Something 
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very analogous takes place on the matter before us. To con- 
template steadily the authority over society which God has 
given to the Church, conduces signally to increased unworld- 
liness of view; to a keener sense of the intrinsic superiority 
possessed over things temporal by things spiritual; to a pro- 
founder and higher conception of the Church’s office; to a 
more undivided and ardent loyalty towards the Holy See. 

Moreover (3) to express frankly the Church’s true doctrine, 
is in such times as these the only course which can save 
a Catholic controversialist from irretrievable disaster. If 
there is one specialty of the day, it is historical research ; 
and consequently, if there is one class of objections which 
it is impossible to ignore, it is that which is founded on 
history. What reply shall be given to those anti-Catholic 
disputants, who throw in your teeth the facts of medieval 
times? Even if it were expedient it would not be right— 
and even if it were right it would not be expedient—to defend 
the Church’s acts, except by the Church’s doctrine. Some 
of the French “ Liberal Catholics” have been most pious 
men, admirable servants of God, and in intention zealous 
sons of the Church: but their view has no intellectual basis 
whatever. Liberalism is a consistent system, wrought out by 
men (in part consciously, in part unconsciously) from a funda- 
mentally false principle. Catholicism is a divine system, im- 
plying throughout that principle which directly contradicts 
liberalism, viz., the dogmatic. In fair argument with a rightly- 
disposed inquirer, the truth of the latter principle and the 
falsehood of the former may be triumphantly evinced. But 
the “ Liberal Catholic” is afraid to break with either of the 
two; nor can he give any intelligible reason, why at this or 
that particular point he parts company with one and cleaves 
to the other. In argument, the “ Liberal Catholic ” is utterly 
baffled and crushed, when pressed either by consistent Catho- 
lies or consistent liberals. 

(4) In the first article of our last number we adduced what 
seems to us a still more urgent and deeper reason than the 
two preceding, for loudly insisting on the heterodoxy of eccle- 
siastical liberalism. The doctrine, which this error denies, is 
the Church’s authority in teaching and ruling throughout 
that portion of secular science and politics, which affects 
directly or indirectly the religious welfare, whether of the 
individual or society. Now to our mind the most subtle and 
most dangerous poison of the soul, against which it is neces- 
sary in these unhappy days for more educated Catholics 
to be on their guard, is what we may call worldliness of 
judgment. By this phrase we mean to express that view of 
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men and of affairs, which is based on a forgetfulness of 5. 
Ignatius’s Foundation ; and whichaccordingly under-estimates, 
or even ignores, the sin that is involved in a mere preference of 
creatures over the Creator, where no gross acts are perpetrated 
of overt transgression. In the early part of our article we 
drew special attention to three profoundly antichristian habits 
of thought, which result from this worldliness of judgment, 
and which in their complex may perhaps be said to constitute 
‘* religious liberalism ”: viz. idolatry of temporal greatness, 
idolatry of intellect, and indifferentism. These evil habits of 
thought, we further argued, issue inevitably in that ecclesi- 
astical liberalism, with which we are concerned in our present 
article. By no course of proceeding therefore will an edu- 
cated Catholic more securely protect himself from all religious 
liberalism, and from all treason against S. Ignatius’s Founda- 
tion,—than by studying, in order to accept, the whole body of 
anti-liberalistic utterances which have issued from the Holy 
See. Or to put the whole thing in brief,—there is no mode 
more easy and more certain than study of the Church’s 
politico-religious doctrines, for the prevention or cure of the 
most fatal spiritual malady now raging. 

We will here interrupt the thread of our remarks, to point 
out that, in two different parts of his volume, F. Harper has 
illustrated the very important truth we have incidentally 
mentioned; viz. the sin involved in a merce preference of 
creatures over the Creator, where no gross acts are perpe- 
trated of overt transgression. He refers (p. 43) to “ the 
touching story of Dives and Lazarus. There is nothing that 
is disgraceful, as the world would say, recorded of the former ; 
no flagrant vice of impurity or injustice. It is only told of 
him, that he was clothed in purple, fared sumptuously every 
day, and was hard on the poor. Yet he is in hell.” He then 
proceeds— 


Listen to the more direct teaching of an Apostle :—‘ Go to now, ye rich 
men, weep and howl for your miseries, which shall come upon you. Your 
riches are corrupted, and your garments are moth-eaten. Your gold and 
silver is cankered ; and the rust of them shall be for a testimony against 
you ; and shall eat your flesh like fire. You have stored up wrath for your- 
selves against the last day.” In truth, the whole spirit of the New Testa- 
ment echoes the solemn words of the Redeemer, “ You cannot serve God 
and mammon at one and the same time.” Have you still a doubt remain- 
ing about the teaching of Christ? Listen once more to these terrible words 
of His, which we dare not set down to exaggeration : “ How hardly shall 
they that have riches enter into the kingdom of God. It is easier for a camel 
to go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of God.” (pp. 44-5.) 
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Again, having quoted our Blessed Lord’s description of 
“the world’s last dreary winter” as found in 8. Matthew 
and 8. Luke, F. Harper thus continues :— 


You see that in neither of these cases does the Evangelist mention any 
of their horrible sins. It behoves us to mark this well. The one peculiarity, 
which in both instances is prominently brought before us, is the utter mate- 
rialism and sensuality in which the world was then plunged. And it is 
precisely this peculiarity, which constitutes the predicted resemblance between 
these epochs and the times of Antichrist. Such is the picture of the last 
days given us by the Incarnate Truth. Eating and drinking, marriages, 
sensual enjoyment, domestic comforts, utter forgetfulness of God, disbelief 
in God’s ministers and God’s warnings—these are the things that are to be, 
as Christ tells us, one of the signs of the world’s last winter. If Christ were 
to come to judgment now, would He, or would He not, find it to be a 
characteristic of the age, that men’s hearts generally are absorbed in matters 
of eating, drinking, marrying, giving in marriage, planting, building ; that 
all classes of the people are walking to and fro in quest of money, closing 
their eyes to the chastisements of God’s providence, and their ears to the 
warnings of His Priesthood? Judge ye. (pp. 13-14.) 


So much we have said on former occasions, as to the im- 
portance of earnestly setting forth the Church’s doctrine, on 
her due relations with the State. But we may here go further. 
We do not see how Catholics can be warned against what are 
undeniably two very prevalent and pernicious errors, unless 
the Church’s full doctrine on the subject be sufficiently exhi- 
bited. Thus no one will say that the antichristian notion is 
obsolete, of drawing a distinction between men’s standard of 
morality in their private and their public action respectively. 
It is of urgent practical importance at this moment to insist, 
that a statesman’s predominant aim, in his political no less 
than his personal capacity, should be to promote the highest 
interests of those with whom he is concerned; that he may 
not sacrifice the supreme to any subordinate end. Yet there 
is serious danger, lest in avoiding Scylla men fall into Cha- 
rybdis: lest, in discerning the odiousness of political atheism, 
they come to fancy that the civil ruler has a power of pro- 
nouncing on dogma; of forbidding opposition to his own 
religious opinions as such ; of trammelling the Church’s action ; 
or generally of exercising authority within the supernatural 
order. We shall presently see that the Church’s full doctrine, 
as set forth by F. Liberatore, guards against both these errors ; 
but we do not know what other standpoint can even be 
imagined, from which both of them shall be successfully 
resisted. 

In fact nothing shows more irresistibly the urgent existing 
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importance of the whole question, than F. Harper’s volume. 
He is absorbed in present phenomena; and yet he is necessi- 
tated by the exigency of his argument, to set forth empha- 
tically the Catholic doctrine on Church and State.* The 
second series indeed, contained in the volume, has a different 
drift ; and as we shall not be further concerned with these in 
our present article, we will at once give a general account of 
their character. They were preached at Farm Street during the 
summer of 1869; and they are directed against what the 
author happily calls that “‘ know-nothing school of so-called 
philosophy,” which counts Professor Huxley as its principal 
disciple, and in which high place is held by Messrs. Mill, 
Herbert Spencer, and Bain. The greatest injustice will be 
done to F. Harper, if his readers forget his repeated protest, 
that he is not professing to refute the philosophy with 
which he is engaged. He is addressing Catholics throughout. 
His purpose is to show these the utterly detestable and indeed 
appalling character of that strange philosophical theory, which 
is now in the ascendant; and to stimulate them towards 
straining every nerve for its resistance and overthrow. He 
does this, not only with great power, but with great ori- 
ginality of thought; and we heartily wish the scope of our 
article permitted us to enter more at length into the course of 
his argument. 

It is with the earlier course however, that we are here 
directly concerned. These were preached at Salford during 
the Christmas of 1866; and we are unacquainted with any 
publication, which contains so vigorous an exposure and de- 
nunciation of existing English social evils. We cannot too 
earnestly recommend them to the earnest and repeated medi- 
tation of all Catholics ; especially of those who are disposed to 
take a sanguine view, on the state and prospects of religion in 
England. For three centuries, says the author, Englishmen 
have thrown off the Church’s social rule. What has been the 
result ? 


There has never been an age since the birth of the Christian Church wherein a 
gross materialism, and a love of the comforts and sensual pleasures of life, 
have been so universally spread among all classes of society, as the age in 

y P a] ? 5 





* A question has been suggested to us, how far it is legitimate to express 
a public judgment, even a favourable judgment, on the published sermons of ° 
a Catholic priest. Our own view has always been this. We understand that 
a priest, by publishing his sermon, submits it to public criticism. Take the 
volume before us. If it had been published as a series of essays, no one 
doubts that its notice would have come within our province: It seems to us 
mere trifling to insist on the mere difference of conventional form. 
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which we live. The increased facility which cheapness offers may have helped 
to stimulate such an appetite, especially among the masses, but it would be 
irrational to ascribe to this alone the universal prevalence of so marked an 
epidemic. That the misery exists everywhere, who can doubt? The house, the 
_table, the dress, proclaim it. Workmen nowadays are not contented with 
what in former times would have been deemed luxuries too expensive for 
their masters. Merchants strive to rival the magnificence of noblemen. On the 
Sunday or holiday the factory-girl and shop-boy strive to mask their real calling 
in life by a useless parade of dress and ornament. Each man endeavours to 
outdo his neighbour in display. And it has been publicly affirmed more 
than once, as a reason for the admitted unwillingness of young men in the 
upper classes of society to get married, that the habits of our English ladies 
have become so luxurious as to make of marriage a bargain too costly for any 
save the wealthiest. (pp. 7, 8.) 

Why are Monks and Nuns ever depicted as lazy, disaffected, unsocial 
nuisances, worthless mendicants, useless drags on society? Why does our 
free press in England applaud to the echo the forced suppression of religious 
houses in Italy by acts of injustice, which, if perpetrated here, would be at 
once the signal for a civil war or popular insurrection? Why is it that, 
while the inviolability of private property, and the right of the individual to 
employ his wealth in any way he pleases, are sacred principles of the English 
Constitution with which no one would be permitted for a moment to tamper, 
we quietly ignore them when their protection is claimed by a community of 
men or women, who choose to consecrate their fortunes and life to the service 
of Christ ? Why do we, as a people, look on unconcerned and without one 
word of protest, while Religious, stripped of their means, are forced within 
forty-eight hours to leave their country and home for a life of exile in an- 
other land; and raise on the pinnacle of fame the chief actor in these savage 
outrages? I fear me well that the reason is’ but too plain. Poverty, chas- 
tity, and obedience, are the three nails of Mount Calvary. And the world 
hates the very sight of such unwelcome relics. (pp. 57, 58.) 

The great idol of the hour is temporary success, the short-lived victory of 
force ; or what has been called the inexorable logic of facts. In the actual 
political philosophy of the nineteenth century might is right ; and an action 
is deemed praiseworthy, whatever it may be, if only it attain its ends, 
(p. 85.) 

Yet even the anonymous preachers of our new philosophy are not slow to 
admit that such proceedings have destroyed all force of treaties, and have 
sapped the very foundations of international law. The only law which now 
exists is the law of the strongest ; and the old picture of the wolf and the 
lamb is indelibly photographed on the present map of the world. It has re- 
sulted from all this that revolution is nowadays our model form of govern- 
ment ; and unrestrained license is undermining political unity. We have 
nothing to fall back upon but brute force. (pp. 85, 86.) 


Tn one passage F'. Harper expresses a comparison, which he 
implies throughout, between modern ages and ages of the 
Church’s social rule. It would appear that F. Harper thinks 
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no more favourably than F. O’Reilly, whom we quote in an- 
other article, on the modern ideal of popular education. 


It is a confessed fact that, while what our modern sciolists call education 
has been perseveringly extended amongst the mass of our people, neverthe- 
less such mental training is at the best rudimentary, and merely instrumental. 
Readiug, writing, book-keeping, mental or other arithmetic, elementary geo- 
graphy, and a series of historic facts and dates, are doubtless very good 
things in their place. But these, even taken collectively, do not constitute 
mental education. They are mere instruments for good or evil, according to 
the way we use them. The real work of education has yet to be done. And 
it is in effect begun among the English masses only after the boy has turned 
his back on the school-door. And who are then his masters? I answer, 
Newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, novels, and mechanics’ institutes. Ouwr 
“ free press,” in a word, is the real schoolmaster. And English youth, nursed 
in all its shallow dogmatism, its continued self-contradictions, its prejudices, 
sophisms, its conflicting and ready-made judgments even about moral and 
religious truths the most sacred and immutable, its self-sufficient criticism 
and its tone of infallibility—our youth, I repeat—what must become of 
them, nursed in such a chaos of crude thought? The Apostles, whom I 
have quoted, tell us. They are ever learning, never coming to the knowledge 
of the truth. They ape the tone of their master. They become pert, stub- 
born, self-willed, proud, lovers of themselves and of their own hastily- 
adopted opinions, mockers, deriding the sober and well-tried wisdom of the 
past, puffed up with their useless scraps of knowledge; often too blasphemers, 
copying in their dreary conversation the flippant ribaldry of their bible —the 
newspaper or weekly journal which they read. The most sacred mysteries are 
profaned by their sneers. God’s holy Church, His Sacraments, His creed, 
fare no better than does the solid teaching of antiquity. Everything, human 
and divine, must bow down before the omnipotence of private judgment— 
and such a private judgment too! God’s acts and words must be criticised 
like those of statesmen, philosophers, men of science. Mere upstarts arise 
to interpret the Bible, and shape a creed, and determine a ritual. So men 
fear not to bring in sects, blaspheming. Objective truth retires behind a cloud ; 
and human thought at last collapses into one huge, dreary negation. And 
the popular mind feeds contented on platitudes, gaily garnished with plea- 
santries and a ringing style of writing. So the press, while it nurses this 
superficial and conceited dogmatism, is also the truest reflex of its presence 
in what is called public opinion. What a mental education for a people ! 

What then am I to say of the moral part of education—of the education 
of the will? This is no small or unimportant question ; for the whole life of 
® man, properly so called, depends upon his will. It is here resides his 
freedom. Here it is that the mainspring of action—and action is man’s life 
—is to be found. How does this nineteenth century educate the will of the 
child? <A sort of worldly, respectable, outside morality—enough to pass 
muster in the world—it may give ; but the heart and centre of action it 
cannot touch. For it cannot get inside. And it has no authority to get 
there. Secrets that are in a boy’s heart, which your national schoolmaster 
cannot near—a war of passion, of which he knows not one syllable—habits 
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forming, which are as invisible to his eye as the world of spirits —-these are 
just the matters about which his scholar will never let him into his confi- 
dence ; and yet which put the boy’s whole after-life out of joint. Yes, he 
is a noble, affectionate, open boy, you will tell me ; manly, winning, frank, 
clever. This may be very true, so far as it goes. But if that is all you know, 
you know little indeed about him. For all the while, poor soul, he is being 
eaten up with impurity ; because he has no one to whom he can venture to 
betake himself for sympathy, relief, and cure. He has no confessional where 
his sad secret is safe, where he could find an easy outlet for his miseries, 
and where God would heal, and, healing, educate him by His Sacrament. 
He has been brought up to hate the very mention of the word confession. 
And so he goes out into life, like an apple fair to look upon, but rotten to 
the core. His whole moral being has been already blasted by the deadly 
blight of lust. Thrown thus entirely upon himself and his own weakness 
and frailty, with a powerful habit playing the tyrant with him, what chance 
is there for the liberation and education of his will? The confessional is 
the only school for him, and by the prejudices which you and your free press 
have instilled, you have’barred its door against him. What is the inevitable 
result upon your youth? Why it is this. They must grow up to be self- 
willed and sensual. They become lovers of pleasures more than of God. 
They walk after their own lusts—walk after the flesh in the lust of unclean- 
ness ; or as St. Jude says, “ they walk according to their own desires in un- 
godlinesses.” What else can you expect, when you imprison a man in a cage 
with a troop of hungry wild beasts, and trust to the turn-up of chances that 
he will not be devoured? You cannot educate the will yourselves ; and yet 
you do the best you can to hinder the Church from doing it for you by an 
authority—innate in her, for you and your schools impossible. And you 
admit in your more honest moments—though you cannot arrest—the conse- 
quences. Sins of uncleanness—for which by far the greater number of 
Christians who are lost eternally will find themselves in the torments of 
hell—- are the rule, not the exception. This is a patent fact, which statistics, 
newspapers, courts of law, combine to illustrate and confirm. But such 
witnesses cannot, from the nature of the case, get at more than one 
instance out of ten thousand that are never known. Nevertheless, to illus- 
trate what I have said by one most striking example. What in the 
‘whole history of pagan crime can surpass the revelations—half hinted at, 
made, as it were, by accident—of the normal state of our casual wards? 
One night’s glance was enough to make the whole head sick and the 
whole heart faint. Yet in such a very hell upon earth as it has been 
described to be, you have only the picture of one workhouse for one night 
out of the three hundred and sixty-five. And this is one of the fair fruits, I 
suppose, of what people call our modern civilization—of the wondrous light 
of the nineteenth century! This is the new way of educating the poor. 
Yet without a particle of shame men talk as glibly as before about the dark- 
ness of the middle ages, and our glorious emancipation as a people from the 
trammels of Rome. This is the harvest, which they are gathering in, of the 
so-called Reformation. DoI then combine the two facis, or find a connec- 
tion between them? Yes,I do. (pp. 18-23.) 
VoL. XviII.—no, xxxvi. [New Series.] x 
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There is but one passage bearing on social phenomena 
in the whole volume, with which we find ourselves out of 
sympathy: viz. where (p. 18) F. Harper calls the English 
“a great and noble people.”” He cannot merely mean that 
the English people, like every other, has its own special good 
sg and tendencies: for this is a very small matter indeed. 

e cannot mean that the mass of Englishmen, any more 
than of men born in other countries, are “ great and noble ” : 
for his one pervading purpose is to show the contrary ; and he 
says expressly (p. 110) that “there is nothing to which the 
whole tone of opinion in England is so diametrically opposed, 
as the habit of Christian faith.” He must mean, we suppose, 
that the higher and saintlier class of Englishmen are greater 
and more noble than those of other countries. If this be his 
meaning, we are not aware of any ground for such a judgment. 
Our own notion would be, that—though no doubt a certain re- 
action has quite lately set in— free intercourse with Protestants 
has before now seriously affected the spiritual character of 
English Catholics. F. Liberatore says (p. 54) that during the 
last three centuries Saints have been comparatively rare 
among professors of the true Faith, in countries infected 
by Protestantism; whereas they are much more frequently 
found among peoples free from heresy. However it 1s very 
probable that we have failed rightly to apprehend F. Harper’s 
meaning, in this incidental expression. 

We pass to Lord Robert Montagu’s little volume, for which 
we owe its author the warmest acknowledgment. It is com- 
—— easy for a writer who does not emerge from private 

ife, to express freely unpopular opinions; but a nobleman, 
circumstanced like the author before us—actively engaged in the 
political world and mixing daily with politicians—displays rare 
courage in so openly expressing views, which (as he mentions 
in his Preface) ‘will in this time and country be sure to 
injure his prospects.” The truly Catholic complexion of his 
principles, on the social and political course of affairs, is dis- 
played at the very outset. 


Every earnest map, who for the first time studies the Encyclicals and the 
Allocutions of the Popes, will be amazed to find that each of them in turn 
has been “a voice crying in the wilderness” those fundamental truths con- 
cerning society, which men persist in utterly ignoring ; and proclaiming from 
the housetop those social and political ills which afflict us, and the remedies 
which will assuredly remove them. Every Pope has been a Vox clamantis in 
deserto, crying out whea no one will lend an ear and hear him. Yet these 
ills are the vexed questions which have for centuries been perplexing every 
Government and nation of the world. Is it not then a matter for wonder, 
that no one will pause to give a moment’s thought to the infallible words of 
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the visible Head of Christ's Church ? It is not that his words are unknown, 
or pass by without attracting attention. The Syllabus, for example, incensed 
every one in 1864, and the anger which was then kindled has not yet, in the 
space of seven years, subsided. It is not for want of hearing ; it is that men 
will not study those infallible judgments. Even Catholics do not give to them 
a sufficient attention ; while they deliver opinions at their dinner-tables in 
the very words of the errors to which the Syllabus has subjoined anathemas.* 
(pp. 1, 2.) 


Again. From the time that the Church’s political su- 
premacy 


has become impaired through the spread of the so-called Reformation, society 
has again been falling, and becoming more and more degraded. As the 
Jews of old refused the government of God, in order to put themselves, 
according to the principle of Cxsarista, under the caprices of men ; so has 
society for three hundred years been going backwards, ever since it has 
resisted the supremacy and spiritual rule of Christ’s Church. To save 
society there is but one remedy, that which Jesus, the Healer, devised ; that 
which saved the world at the break-up of the Roman Empire. (p. 104.) 

In moral things there has been a serious retrogression ; public and private 
morals have been declining ; family and domestic ties have become utterly 
slack ; youths run wild at will, and the public spurns at all authority ; the 
literature of the day disseminates materialism and atheism; murders, 
suicides, thefts, frauds, and immoralities are numerous ; science multiplies the 
means of destruction, and governments increase the numbers of their armies ; 
religion is despised, families are disintegrated, individuals become frivolous 
and degraded. Society is, in fact, becoming dissolved. In former times it 
was through impulse or passion that men sinned, whether publicly or 
privately ; but the mind was sane ; they knew they were sinning, and every 
one else perceived that it was sin, and called crimes by the right names. 
Now men prevaricate through degradation of intellect. They are surprised 
and offended if you tell them they are criminals. They will not believe that 
they have sinned; and other men have ceased to call their acts by their 
proper names. An adultery is a “conquest” ; a lie is “ another version” ; a 
piratical expedition is called “ putting on a moral pressure” ; robbery on a 
grand scale is “ annexation” ; fraud by a whole nation is “ repudiation” ; a 
multiplication of murders is called “war,” or a “ military operation,” or 
“military glory.” Men’s thoughts have become corrupt and are in the dark- 
ness of error: and “ My people have been silent because they had no know- 
ledge.” These times have been described by Osee. 

The disease of society arises from error. But the remedy cannot come 
from philosophers, or from human science, because philosophers themselves 
are diseased and cannot rightly see. It was they, indeed, who produced and 
spread the disease, by their rebellion against God and against His Vicar 
upon earth. There is, moreover, this difference between bodily and mental 





Pes Not precisely however “anathemas,” though it has infallibly censured 
em. 
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diseases : a bodily disease is at once known, because it causes discomfort to 
the mind ; but the man whose mind is diseased does not perceive it, for the 
disease causes self-satisfaction and pride. The only remedy therefore, for a 
nation diseased, is to be found in divine science, which comes to the mind 
from without, which is imposed on the mind, and clears it from error and 
diseased vision. But this requires a promulgator and interpreter in constant 
activity. And thus it is that the definition of the dogma of the Papal Infal- 
libility was the only possible remedy for society. Yet statesmen have 
opposed this remedy. “ The light has come into the world, but men have loved 
darkness rather than the light, because their deeds were evil.” (pp. 117, 118.) 


There is one feature in the volume, which we certainly regret. 
The writer is not content with descanting on the grievous 
injury which society has suffered, through the Church’s com- 
parative disuse of intervention in things secular: he urges 
that it would be a great blessing, if she at once resumed this 
intervention. ‘Suppose that England were about to enter 
upon an unjust war” at this very moment; he thinks that 
most important practical benefit would result, if ‘“‘ the Pope 
were to denounce ” it (p. 17). Nay, he seems to think that 
the Pope is bownd to denounce it. “ All wars are either just 
or unjust. It is the duty of the Church to censure every 
criminal act; for ‘qui tacet assentit.’”” Such language is 
surely in effect—though nothing could be further from the 
excellent author’s intention—to accuse the Church of having 
grossly neglected her bounden duty. And even apart from 
this, we suppose there are few men who can doubt, that 
the Holy Father would do immeasurably more harm than 
good, by expressing a solemn judgment, one by one, on the 
various political measures of every nation calling itself 
Christian. Lord R. Montagu would have made better use, 
we think, of the very important historical facts which he has 
so serviceably brought together, if he had adduced them— 
not as illustrations of what the Church could now do if she 
pleased—but rather as proofs of the deplorable calamity which 
has befallen society, through its rebellion against ecclesiastical 
guidance. We greatly fear, that what we must be allowed to 
call the manifest unreasonableness of this particular opinion 
may possibly blind some persons to the singular good sense 
and moderation, by which the work is otherwise distinguished. 
Those who read it will observe repeated coincidences with 
F. Harper’s statements. And these coincidences are the more 
remarkable, because the design of the two writers is in many 
respects so different, and because each must have been wholly 
unaware of the other’s work. F. Harper preached his sermons 
in 1866, when Lord Robert had not yet written; and Lord 
Robert published his work by instalments, in our admirable 
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contemporary the ‘ Tablet,” when F. Harper had not yet 
published. 

We now return to F. Liberatore. His work, as he explains 
in his Preface, was not written as a whole, but is composed 
of various articles which appeared from time to time in the 
“ Civilta.” Accordingly it is not exhaustive; for it treats 
many of the Church’s rights without treating all.* By a very 
few alterations, however, he has wrought it into a consistent 
whole, which retains very few (if any) traces of its fragmentary 
origin. We cannot too earnestly recommend its study: for 
we are not acquainted with any work which can bear comparison 
with it, as setting forth, with special reference to existing circum- 
stances, the Catholic doctrine on Church and State. Itis divided 
into three chapters: (1) “on the Church’s position in regard 
to the State”; (2) “on political naturalism”; and (3) “on 
the Church’s rights in face of the State.” These are sub- 
divided into various articles; and partly from the peculiar 
clearness of the author’s style, partly from the close and 
obvious connection of one part with another, we never came 
across a work which carries the reader more pleasantly along. 

As regards its principal doctrine—the Church’s divinely- 
given power over the State, in things bearing on the salvation 
of souls—several Catholics have of late years so clamorously 
disavowed and even reviled this doctrine, that a certain idea of 
exaggeration is conveyed to many minds by its mere mention. 
Yet a Pontiff so recent and so moderate as Benedict XIV., in 
his well-known official Letter to the Spanish Grand Inquisitor, 
speaks of this doctrine as received everywhere except in France.t 
Moreover that one of the four Gallican articles which 
denied it, was no less peremptorily reprobated by Pope and 
bishops than the other three. And any one certainly, who 
reads I’. Liberatore’s work, will see that nothing can be more 
alien from its character than the least tinge of exaggeration. 
For instance, he takes care to explain, that the duty of re- 
pressing heresy by the secular arm obliges only where Catholic 
unity actually exists. That “ good once lost”? may not be “ re- 
acquired by violent means” (p.52). ‘The apostolate of the 
sword was always the prerogative of the Koran, not of the 
Gospel” (p. 73). Then he makes very clear (p. 16) that he by 
no means advocates his general doctrine as capable of being 





* It does not e.g. include any remarks on the deposing power exercised 
in the middle ages. The “ Civilt” supplied this defect in a later article, of 
which we printed a translation last October. 

+ We suppose Catholic writers in the British islands were so few as to 
escape his attention. 
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fully practised, in times so anti-Catholic and so godless as 
these ; just as neither could it be practised in the time of the 
heathen emperors. But when Catholics cannot do everything, 
they may nevertheless do something. Even in heathen times 
a Christian could use what little political influence he might 
happen to possess, for the purpose of promoting, under the 
Church’s guidance, his country’s supernatural welfare; and 
Catholics of these days can do vastly more in that direction. 
At all events, under all possible circumstances this is the only 
legitimate norm of a Catholic’s political action. Surely there 
is nothing violent or exaggerated in such a view as this; it 
resembles a truism rather than a paradox. 

It was free to God, we need not say, whether He should or 
should not promulgate a revelation, and institute the Church 
and the supernatural order. It is necessary therefore in the 
first instance to suppose that He had not done so, if we would 
obtain clear views on the State’s proper office. On such an 
hypothesis it would by no means have followed, that the civil 
ruler could legitimately have placed his predominant end in 
any lower good, than the promoting among his subjects virtue 
and the love of God. 


Society, though it be regarded within the pure limits of nature, has for 
its end virtuousness of life. And there is certainly no virtuousness of life 
where men fail in their first and supreme duty ; which is indubitably that 
towards the Supreme Author of our being. Authority, in the purely natural 
order also, has its ministry from on high; and cannot therefore, without 
misunderstanding its own office, treat on equal terms the good man and the 
wicked, the worshipper and the blasphemer of God. (p. 49.) 


F. Liberatore cites S. Thomas for this doctrine. 


“ A virtuous life is the end of human society,” says S. Thomas ; and he gives 
as his reason for this statement, “ that the same judgment must be formed on 
the end of the society of men, which is formed on the end of each individual. 

If therefore the end of the individual is virtue, no other can be the 
chief end of the united multitude of men.” (p. 12.) 


This doctrine seems to us the one foundation of all true 
political science; and in the very first number of our new 
series we argued for it—entirely prescinding from the Church’s 
power in temporals—in an article on “the intrinsic end of 
civil government.” F. Harper admirably sets forth and sup- 
ports this great verity. 


If there be a God in Heaven, Who is our Creator, Preserver, and the final 
lend for which we were created, it must inevitably follow that man’s true 
life and only happiness consists in the possession of God. And if the posses- 
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sion of God be the only true happiness and life of the individual man, such 
too must be the end at which all political government of whatever kind 
should aim. Even heathen philosophy teaches us thus much ; so deeply is 
this twofold truth impressed on the rational instincts of our common nature. 
The great philosopher of antiquity tells us at the beginning of his Ethics, 
that man’s happiness, which is the end of the moral science, consists in the 
possession of the supreme, perfect, and incomparable Good ; which of course, 
if there be a creating God, all-perfect and self-existent, must be He. But 
he makes another very important remark, which bears an intimate relation 
with the idea which I purpose to develop on the present occasion. He says 
that the end of the moral science is also the end of the political ; for what 
is the end of one man must of necessity be the end of a body or multitude 
of men. In other words, the State, if it would wish to fulfil its high and 
noble office, must direct and aid its citizens to energize for, and aim at, the 
possession of God, in like manner as each man must energize for, and aim 
at, such possession. (pp. 28-9.) 


And Lord Robert Montagu— 


What is the efficient cause of the essential good of a civil society ? It is 
that which is the only guarantee of right or justice; namely, religion. 
Therefore, the first duty in the art of governing is the preservation and 
increase of the power of religion in the hearts of all the governed. The ruler 
must ever keep his eye fixed on the ultimate end of man, and must know 
the means appointed by the Creator for arriving at it. The government 
must aim at the ultimate, and facilitate the proximate good of each citizen ; 
because to this end does man live in society and submit to rule, and for this 
end do the bases of the state exist in the family, which is, therefore, “ the 
germ of the state.” Now every citizen must tend to spiritual good as his 
ultimate end ; and therefore his spiritual good must be the work of society 
and the aim of the government. But to separate the material or external part 
of man from his internal or spiritual part, and to say that the former alone 
is the subject of politics while the latter has nothing to do with politics, is, 
as we have seen, a grievous error. It is moreover contrary to common sense, 
for @ man cannot be happy if his spiritual part is unhappy. He cannot say : 
“The same thing makes me politically happy and spiritually unhappy.” 
What is here said of each man is true also of the state : “ Non aliunde beata 
est civitas, aliunde homo ; quum aliud civitas non est quam concors hominum 
multitudo :” says S. Augustine in his treatise on the Commonwealth of God. 
Fora man, in becoming a citizen, does not cease to be a man. He becomes 
a man and something more ; he adds the duties of a citizen to his separate 
duties as 2 man. As an individual man he is impelled, by his instinct for 
happiness, which is a force of nature, to a spiritaal good as his ultimate end. 
But as a citizen he should aid others, and should himself obtein aid from 
society, in pursuing this ultimate good. In the.words of.S.-Thomas Aquinas, 
in his treatise De Regimine : “ But since man, living according to virtue, 
has his life ordered towards his ultimate end, which is the fruition of God, 
as we have already shown ; so the whole society must have the same ultimate 
end as one man, Therefore, the ultimate end of the whole society is not to 
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live in accordance with virtue, but, by means of a virtuous life, to attain to 
the fruition of God.” (pp. 123-4.)* 


Here a question arises, which demands consideration. A 
Catholic civil ruler—acting under the Church’s authority— 
can in all security proscribe the publication of anti-Catholic 
arguments and the exercise of non-Catholic worships, in a 
country possessing Catholic unity; because he is absolutely 
certain that Catholicity is the one true religion. What would 
have been the civil ruler’s duty in respect of any analogous 
coercion, had there been no other than the purely natural order ? 
He ought, says F. Liberatore (p.11), ‘‘ to grant liberty of con- 
science and permission to follow any doctrine, which is not 
evidently opposed to the first principles of reason” (p.11). And 
in various different parts of his volume the author builds a 
powerful argument on this, as illustrating the vast benefit 
which Christianity has conferred on society. Thus he imme- 
diately follows up the passage just quoted, by asking, “ how 
can due help be given by the ruler to his subjects’ due pro- 
gress in virtue, if beyond the above-named limits he must 
allow free rein to every caprice of doctrine, every disorder 
of practice?” But it would carry us too far to pursue this 
particular inquiry. 

We are here brought to what seems to us the most prac- 
tically persuasive of all the author’s arguments. It runs thus. 
The end of human society must be (as has been seen) identical 
with the end of individual man. Introduce now the Church 
and the supernatural order, what results? Hach individual 
Catholic Achieves his true end, in proportion as, under the 
Church’s guidance, he firmly believes revealed truth, and bases 
on that faith all practices of virtue and piety. If then it be the 
Church’s exclusive function to guide each individual to his true 
end, it must be no less her exclusive function to guide human 
societies to their true end. If she have the power of imposing 
laws on men in their individual capacity, with a view to their 
sanctification and salvation ;—she must equally have the power 
of imposing laws on each society of men, in order to the same 
purpose. ‘This is also F. Harper’s argument :— 


The Church concerns herself with the souls, not with the temporal interests, 
of men, save so far forth as she is asked to do so, or as these indirectly flow 
from the moral and spiritual peace and progress of a people. And, within 





* We need hardly explain, in reference to these two passages,—what the 
authors of course did not dream of disputing,—that that supernatural “ pos- 
session” and “ fruition” of God, which consists in His facial vision, is not 
known to man except by revelation as future. 
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this her own peculiar sphere, Kings and Princes and Potentates must obey 
her orders just as unreservedly as the meanest of their subjects. She does 
not pretend to concern herself with commerce, markets, exchange, railroads, 
war, police, penal laws ; except when these involve other moral and religious 
interests far more momentous, and which come under her especial cognizance. 
No. She rules over consciences. She guards the immutable principles of 
right, justice, purity, charity, the worship of God, the eternal salvation of 
man. She leaves purely earthly matters to earthly kingdoms ; and does not 
think of interfering, unless these should entrench upon those unchanging laws 
of which she is the guardian and judge. There is therefore room enough for 
both. The civil and ecclesiastical power have each its own sphere of duty. 
Nevertheless, it is of the highest necessity that the civil power should be subser- 
vient to the Church as regards the first principles whch direct its action. This 
it must needs be for the sake of God’s glory, for the sake of Christ’s supreme 
authority, for the sake of true peace, true prosperity, and the ultimate hap- 
piness of the governed. Natural philosophy itself plainly teaches, that a 
power which rules over the heart, conscience, soul, and internal life of man, 
must be the ultimate refuge and director of a power which can only pretend 
to direct the outward action and external life. That Government which 
guides man on with an infallible authority to his end—to his final perfection, 
—must give law to a government which, because of its weakness, can only at 
the very best concern itself with the means towards that end. The sanctification 
of the soul, and the eternal beatitude of Heaven,—these are the end of man. 
And the State by itself knows nothing about them ; so that when it pre- 
sumes to meddle with them, it at once presents a chaos. Let it, then, con- 
cern itself with riches, political economy, taxes, police, international policy, 
health-bills, and the like, as much as it pleases. But let it leave to God’s 
Church the promulgation of divine truth, the administration of the divine 
law, the regulation of divine worship, the education of the people, the care of 
the poor, sick, wounded, prisoners, orphans, sinners. ‘“ Render to Cesar the 
things that are Cesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s.” (pp. 146-8.) 


Again, a certain objection, to which F. Harper is replying, 
assumes throughout the existence of two authorities, independent of each 
other, equal, both supreme, only in different spheres. I say that this is im- 
possible ; and am willing to own that it would give rise to all the difficulties 
which have been so clearly depicted. The difficulties of Piedmont, in conse- 
quence of this untenable attitude which it has assumed towards the Church, 
are a striking and living example. But I have already pointed out that God 
has given supremacy to the Church alone; and consequently that wherever 
and whenever the principles of the Church are affected, the State must neces- 
sarily give way, if it would answer to the end for which it has been consti- 
tuted. Its laws, its government, its policy, its wars, its commerce and 
trade, are only legitimate so far as they do not clash with the teaching of 
Christ and of His Church. Wherever they do so clash, the State must—if 
it would be Christian, if it would live in the light of God’s favour—lick the 
dust before the feet of its divinely-appointed Queen. The captain of a ship 
does not ordinarily unfurl or furl the sails himself, stand at the helm, or run 
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aloft up the shrouds. He leaves this to others. But he directs, orders, for- 
bids. And the sailors must needs obey his voice. If they should resist, it 
would soon result in an inevitable shipwreck. (pp. 149-50.) 


Lord Robert Montagu contemplates the same doctrine from 
a somewhat different point of view :— 


But how can a ruler know, in every case, what is God’s will, unless he 
hears and obeys a living Church, whose head shall interpret the moral law, 
and judge acts, and determine controversies? Thus again we arrive at the 
conclusion, that every ruler owes obedience to the appointed and authorita- 
tive head of Christ’s Church. If this be not true, what is the alterna- 
tive? Naturalism. But a natural religion—a God of nature, who does not 
rule the world—is not sufficient to solve our perplexing political problem. 
Morever, it is false to assert that “all action of God on mankind and on the 
world is to be denied.” It is also false to suppose that “ human reason, 
without any regard whatever being had to God, is the one judge of truth 
and falsehood, of good and bad.” These fundamental maxims of our oppo- 
nents have been condemned in the Syllabis. Besides, it stands to reason, 
that their utilitarian politics, which leave each man to judge of what is right, 
are no more than universal anarchy. Anarchy, which all condemn in name, 
means a deficiency of rule, a want of sufficient guidance. If each man is 
free to judge of what is right or wrong, and of what is good or bad for men, 
then where can a government of those men reside? The governing authority 
—the ruler who is to steer the nation and maintain its unity of operation— 
has no longer a moral power or authority ; and therefore it must resort to 
physical force, in order to secure obedience. Yet the subjects have physical 
force on their side, and are sure to rebel, unless the ruler is always ready to 
satisfy their caprices. And why should they not rebel, if their ruler has 
abjured all moral authority? How then can a ruler govern, when the obedi- 
ence of his subjects comes merely from fear, and not from moral autho- 
rity? He must assiduously set one party against another, keeping the 
parties evenly balanced, and inflaming their jealousies and rivalry. This is 
the old maxim of “ Divide et impera,” which was in vogue before the Church 
was instituted. Such a ruler must, in fact, “divide the kingdom against 
itself.” This is called “ party government.” It isa pagan institution. Such 
a “ kingdom cannot stand.” 

But if you do not act on the pagan maxim, the only other alternative is 
to resort to Christian politics. The ruler must be in subordination to the 
Head of the Church ; he must rule a province in God’s commonwealth, and 
so provide for the moral and religious good of his subjects. He will then 
stand on another and a firmer base, and will rule by a moral and religious 
authority ; and his subjects will obey, not from fear, but as owning the agent 
or minister whom God has set over them. (pp. 126-7.) 


We fancy the great majority of French “ Liberal Catholics ” 
would admit, that the State in its corporate capacity should 
aim predominantly at the promotion of religion and virtue, and 
by no means merely of temporal enjoyment. Their tenet is 
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that of political naturalism ; they hold that the State as such 
should ignore the Church and the supernatural order. Their 
error then, though singularly perverse and paradoxical, does 
not contradict the essential principles of reason and morality. 
But F. Liberatore certainly describes some of his opponents 
as having fallen into a far lower abyss; as maintaining, that 
the advancement of virtue itself is a matter to which, as 
such, the State in its corporate action should be entirely 
indifferent. As F. Harper points out, even the ‘more en- 
lightened heathen philosophers would have abhorred such a 
notion. 

We have been able to exhibit no more than a very small 
part of the Roman theologian’s reasoning. He adduces his 
arguments from various sources ; from the first principles of 
morality and religion, from the elementary doctrines of Catho- 
licity, from the Church’s constant practice, from her express 
definitions. If any Catholic liberal has so much as attempted 
to derive a defence of his doctrine from any of these four 
sources, we have not had the good fortune to come across his 
treatise. These gentlemen abound in reprehensive language : 
“retrograde movement” ; “ ecclesiastical tyranny”; ‘ dark 
ages”; “ages of blood”; such a vocabulary is familiar to 
their lips. But they shrink with a sure instinct from the 
arena of theological and philosophical argument. 

We must not omit to mention the ironical “ defence of the 
Commune,” with which Lord Robert Montagu’s volume con- 
cludes. It contains a most serious and unanswerable argument, 
though ironically expressed. How are the principles of the 
International to be resisted, unless the principles of ’89—the 
so-called principles of modern society—be abandoned? The 
imaginary internationalist thus concludes :— 


These inconsistent ‘liberals, with pale and quivering lips, ask : “ How are 
we to stop this irruption of barbarians?” How,indeed! By force you can- 
not ; for force is on the side of numbers. Besides, what is physical force 
against an absorbing idea? “ For it is, as the air, invulnerable, and your 
vain blows malicious mockery.” Jules Favre confesses that force is useless, 
and tells you to seek a moral change. But to produce a moral change you 
must have a moral power, and a more potent idea than that which you have 
to combat. Here we may laugh you to scorn ; for there is no idea half so 
potent as that which you yourselves have been humbugged into destroying, 
by means of your rationalism ; that idea which you yourselves have muti- 
lated, by adopting our principle of separating morality from religion, and 
eliminating Christianity from politics. There is no idea so potent as that 
one which you have well-nigh killed out of this country—I mean the 
Church ; that Church which has indeed stood the storms of eighteen centu- 
ries, and whose principle it has ever been to combat “the world, the flesh 
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and the devil,” which are our and your best allies ; that Church which now 
has undertaken an internecine war against your own principles—the prin- 
ciples of 89. That is the only idea we Communists had to fear ; and you 
have released us from that fear. For you never had but two courses to 
choose from : you had either to join heart and hand with us, or else to retrace 
your steps, and submit to the Church, and to the Ruler whom the Church 
has declared to be infallible ; and I say that you cannot now retrace your 
steps, for you have well-nigh cut off your retreat. There is nothing left for 
the liberals, then, but to become Communists, and enter into the cause with 
as much ardour as we did in Paris. (pp. 148, 149.) 


Look at the public events which are proceeding over the 
whole stage of the civilized world. In how conspicuous and 
irresistible a light do they place that truth, for which our 
three authors are contending; viz. that the great body of 
social corruption which surrounds us originates in the State’s 
practical apostasy from the Church! In one pole of the social 
sphere stands the Church, in the other the Revolution: be- 
tween the two are the civil governments, obliged to fight 
against the latter in their own defence, and yet recalcitratin 
against the sweet yoke of the former. Were Church on 
State united, the army of combined anarchists and antitheists 
would be unable to occupy one single stronghold : under ex- 
isting circumstances it seems the more probable supposition, 
that they are moving to ultimate victory. Or, changing our 
metaphor,—the present social fabric is not improbably totter- 
ing to its fall ; and if so, when its ruin is consummated, amidst 
earthquake and tempest a new social edifice will have to be 
slowly and patiently constructed. We are persuaded that no 
such edifice will be able to withstand the fury of those 
elements which have been let loose in our time, unless it 
have for its corner-stone the Rock of Peter. 
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Art. II].—SAINTS’ LIVES AS SPIRITUAL READING. 


Liwes of the Modern Saints. Oratorian Series. Richardson & Son. 
Life of S. Catherine of Ricci. (Same Series.) Founded upon the Processes. 


The Life and Letters of S. Francis Xavier. By Henry James Co.eripae, 
of the Society of Jesus. London: Burns & Oates. 


Essay on the Interest and Characteristics of the Lives of the Saints, with Illus- 
trations from Mystical Theology. By F. W. Faner, Priest of the Oratory. 
Richardson & Son. ‘ 


i ie can be no healthier sign of the growth of the 
Catholic spirit in any country than a wide-spread, earnest, 
and spiritual study of the lives of God’s Saints. Wherever 
and whenever this is found, it is a proof that men are becoming 
conscious of a higher citizenship than that of earth,—a 
citizenship which, without destroying their interest in the 
course and vicissitudes of national, or civil, or domestic life, 
does but purify and raise it to a higher level, and make it 
worthy of the destinies of their own God-like souls. It is a proof 
that they already feel that they have here no continuing city, but 
that, although living themselves “in cottages” or ‘‘ taber- 
nacles,”’ their eyes are fixed upon “ that city which hath foun- 
dations, whose builder and maker is God.” Now “ that city” 
is the Catholic Church, not indeed as yet all-radiant and glorious, 
as it shall be hereafter, when it shall have no more need of the 
sun or the moon to shine in it, but still beautiful and perfect, 
with its foundations of precious stones already laid, and its 
walls of jasper-stone, and its gates, each of one several pearl, 
and its streets of pure gold, lit up even now, amidst the mists 
of earth, with rays from the Eternal Throne. Wherever and 
whenever, therefore, men begin to realize in their hearts, and 
to show forth, however imperfectly, in their daily lives, whether 
public or private, that they are fellow-citizens with the saints, 
and that their conversation is in heaven, there and then we 
may be sure that the whole Catholic system, down even to its 
minutest details, is in progress of being carried out with 
unselfish loyalty and childlike simplicity and obedience, simply 
because they are endeavouring to walk in the footsteps of those 
who have themselves been filled with the fulness of His spirit 
Who filleth all in all, and Who yet has chosen the heart of a 
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little child as the type of the highest citizenship in the kingdom 
of heaven. There and then the written Word of God, we may 
be sure, will speak with a diviner voice to the souls of men, 
because they will have entered into closer membership with 
Him Who is the Word, spoken from everlasting in the silence 
of the Eternal Mind, outspoken in the fulness of time on the 
gracious lips of Mary’s Son. There and then the glorious 
Catholic dogma will be studied with a keener relish by the 
Church’s priests, who, quickened into new life by the purer 
air of these life-giving truths, will come down from the moun- 
tain with redoubled vigour, to lead and encourage the people 
of God in their wanderings through the plain. There and 
then the majesty of the Divine Law will be a lamp to the con- 
sciences of men, casting its rays alike upon public and private 
life, enlightening the councils of the senate both by showing 
a higher standard than that of mere human policy, and by 
disclosing the hidden pitfalls of un-Christian statesmanship, 
solving the more difficult social problems in harmony with the 
will of the Divine Ruler of the world, and lighting up the 
path of each struggling soul towards all that is good, and 
beautiful, and true, and noble, and just, and pure. There and 
then the dignity of the Church’s law will be recognized, and 
allowed to throw its light upon human law and its shadow 
upon human institutions ; while loyalty to the Sacred Person 
of the Vicar of Christ, and childlike obedience not only to 
the solemn decrees, but also to the wishes of the Holy See, 
will sanctify and fertilize the land. There and then the spirit 
of asceticism will seize hold of the nobler amongst men, and 
transfigure them inwardly and outwardly into the Master’s 
likeness, destroying in them all that is not His, building up 
within them the temple cf the Holy Ghost, purifying the 
troubled waters of their souls, and making them smooth and 
limpid, so as to catch and reflect the rays of the light and 
purity of God; simplifying their hearts by detaching them 
from creatures, and attaching them to God alone; binding 
their free-will to His will by fetters of love, so that they may 
have no other will but His: in a word, rehabilitating their 
spirit, and enabling them to grow to the full height of 
the stature of Christ, ‘‘ unto the measure of the perfect man.” 
There and then, last of all, amongst the noblest souls, if God 
so will, will be seen those rarer manifestations of His mighty 
gifts, which, when purification has begot light and light has 
begot love, liquefy the heart and cause the soul, still pre- 
serving her created essence, to melt away into the object of 
her love, and to become one with Him, that God may be all 
in all, We have said last of all, and yet this is hardly all ; for 
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side by side with, and underneath the shadow of these leading 

lories, which a widespread and whole-hearted study of the 
lives of the blessed saints confers upon a church or nation, and 
which may be said to stand out in the garden of the Christian 
life like the cedars of Libanus, the “ trees of God,” there 
will spring up on all sides a luxuriant undergrowth of beautiful 
and varied devotions to Christ’s sacred Humanity, His Maiden- 
Mother, and all the saints, gladdening the people of God with 
the fragrance of their flowers and the richness of their fruits. 
Such are the glories, such the gifts, blessings, graces, and 
advantages which the study of the lives of God’s saints brings 
with it. Such glory have all the saints,” the once morti- 
fied, but now glorified members of His Body, “Who was 
begotten before the morning star amid the brightness of the 
saints.” 

Are these glories beginning to show themselves in England 
in the midst of our Church and people? Of the manifesta- 
tion of the higher gifts of God which may be going on in 
elect souls, we dare hardly speak; nay, we cannot tell. He 
alone knows, to Whose eyes “all the ways of a man are open, 
and Who is the weigher of spirits.” God alone knows, and 
His blessed Mother, without whose knowledge no grace is 
given, and the saints and angels, who are ever marvelling 
with intensest joy as they watch how loop by loop of the 
gracious network of God’s providence is being worked out 
day by day, and hour by hour, and minute by minute, in the 
souls of men, in perfect conformity with that divine pattern, 
conceived from everlasting, on which they are ever gazing in 
the Eternal Mind. It has been said, indeed, that the higher 
gifts of God and the secrets of heroic virtue have hardly ever 
been known to come to their perfection in a missionary 
country. ‘‘ Even the virtues of the Jesuit Paraguay,” says 
Father Faber, “or the old Franciscan California, were far 
other things.” Yet when we look around, and see how those 
masterworks of the elder saints, the contemplative institutes, 
the whole business of whose daily and nightly lives is with 
God alone, unstained by contact with the rough tumult of the 
world, undimmed even by the dust of Martha’s busy toil, are 
beginning once more, after centuries of desolation—not, 
indeed, as yet in many places, but here a little and there a 
little,—to strike their roots downwards in this long desecrated 
land, is it too much to hope that the day is not far distant 
when they will also bear fruit upwards in God’s sight,—that 
mystical fruit of prayer and praise and of death in life which 
is the Church’s hidden sustenance in every age, because it is 
the principle of life in death,—to be gathered in His own 
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good time by the hands of men, perhaps even by these hands 
of ours in the face of all the world? 

The religious orders, too, both of men and women, who 
bring forth the fruits of prayer in action and sanctify action 
by prayer, themselves in like manner the offspring of the 
saints, are again amongst us, not coming one by one, but 
crowding into our land, and pitching their tents now in the 
heart, now on the outskirts of our great cities, or nestling 
down amidst the pleasant fields and green hedges of our 
country parts. All these are bearing witness that the saintly 
life, the features and the name of which England had for- 
gotten, is still a reality lying within her grasp, while each, by 
showing forth in its own way its own peculiar type of sanc- 
tity, testifies to that beautiful variety in unity which in grace 
as well as in nature is the finger-mark of every work of the 
Most High. Shall these be always barren of the higher 
manifestations of the Spirit’s working, or is it England alone 
that must remain a stranger to the wonderful works of God 
which have been wrought even in our own time in so many a 
congregation, especially of religious women, in France, and 
Italy, and Belgium? Again we say we cannot tell, but surely 
His arm is not shortened Who has sent these His servants, the 
children of the saints, to visit us; nor do we see why the 
sword of the soldier-priest S. Ignatius should be less sharp, 
or its temper less bright, in the midst of an English noviciate, 
than when piercing the soul and spirit and dividing thevery bone 
and marrow of Italian boys gathered round the virgin-body of 
S. Stanislaus upon the Quirinal. Who shall say that the day 
shall never come when Woodchester and Haverstock Hill shall 
give us white-robed sons of 8. Dominic as saintly as those 
that have gone forth from S. Sabina on the Aventine to the 
uttermost ends of the earth? Shall the cord of S. Francis be 
less powerful to fasten our English youths and maidens to the 
poverty of the blessed Cross on the downs of Sussex or in the 
valleys of Gloucestershire than it has been for six hundred 
years on the hill-side of Assisi or in the valley of Spoleto ? 
fs the Sacred Heart of the world’s Saviour less mighty in its 
pulsations of sanctifying love when its likeness is worn upon 
the habit of an English Passionist as he meditates on our 
Lord’s Passion, the source of all holiness, amongst the hills of 
Worcestershire, or looks down from the rising ground of 
Highgate upon the sins of the great city, than when worn at 
SS. John and Paul’s close to our own S. Gregory’s on the 
Celian? Who shall venture to say this when our Lord 
Himself deigned to break, as it were, the silence of the 
Adorable Sacrifice, and to show S. Paul of the Cross his 
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future children working in the fields of England? Why has 
God sent us the children of 8. Alfonso, the messengers of the 
Redeemer, unless in themselves and amongst our people to 
stir up that spirit of prayer by which the holy bishop thought 
to reconcile the omnipotence of God’s efficacious grace with 
the freedom of man’s will? Why is our Lady heaping fresh 
fuel upon the altars of Carmel, unless to draw down once 
again from heaven the fire of the Lord, as in the days of Elias 
the Prophet, when the altars of the living God had been pulled 
to pieces by the false prophets of Baal, in order that it may 
again consume the holocaust, and the wood and the stones 
and the dust, and lick up the very water in the trenches ;— 
that same fire which she kindled of old with her own hands 
in English hearts when she gave her brown habit to S. Simon 
Stock ? Why is it that her own domestics, the Servites of 
Mary, have been sent to us from Italy, unless Mary has a work 
for them to do in London of a kindred nature with that 
which at the first she gave them to do among the rich 
merchants of Florence? Why all these congregations of holy 
women which she is sending to us year by year from generous- 
hearted France,—generous to Christ and to us, even during 
its own death-struggle of well-nigh a hundred years with 
revolution and the powers of darkness,—to minister to our 
every want, to our poor, our sick, and our children, if not to 
build up in England for her Son a people thoroughly furnished 
unto all good works? Who can count up all the graces, and 
inspirations, and conversions, and vocations to the priesthood 
and the religious state, which have come to us during the last 
twenty years and more from S. Philip, the apostle of apostolic 
Rome itself, since the day when he drew to his side out of the 
house of bondage one of the leaders of English thought, and 
gave him a work to do hardly less important than that which 
he gave to Baronius in his own day? Who can measure the 
growth in holiness, the sanctification of family life and of 
individual souls, the increase of the Catholic spirit of loyalty 
to the Vicar of Christ, of devotion to the saints and of the 
study of their lives, which have all been 8. Philip’s gifts 
to England from the day when his spirit took possession of 
Father Faber’s whole being, and taught him the secret how | 
to make the beauty of holiness attractive to the minds and 
hearts of thousands of our people? Who can call to mind 
all this, and say that at least the seeds of the higher spiritual 
life have not been sown upon English soil? Nay, even if we 
confine our thoughts to Father Faber’s written works, and to 
the harvest of good which, under God, we have a right to 
look for from them not only in our own days, but amongst our 
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children’s children, who shall venture to limit the effect of 
8. Philip’s mission? ‘Twenty years ago this very year, when 
preaching before the fathers of our restored Engiish Church 
in the first synod of Westminster, Father Newman said that 
the shadow of the saints was there in their religious orders. 
How much more true are those words now than then? 
S. Benedict, 8S. Dominic, and 8. Ignatius may be said, indeed, 
to have never left us, and S. Bernard came to join the holy 
work before the dawn of that ‘‘ second spring” ; but saints 
have come since then, whom England knew not in the olden 
time, and new saints still are coming. Other lands are 
driving them from their coasts, and they are asking for a 
home in England, so that the loss of other lands is becoming 
our great gain. If, therefore, Father Newman, speaking of 
sanctity amongst ourselves, could say even then of the glories 
of our second temple, that “saints shali rise out of them if 
God so will,” may not we say, now that the shadows of the 
saints are multiplied, that the prospects of our being visited 
by the higher gifts of God are proportionately extended and 
enlarged ? 

But this is not all. Have we not the poor always with us, 
and when have ever contemplative souls been wanting amongst 
Christ’s forgotten and forsaken poor? Nay, here we will 
grow bold, and ask whether there be even one London priest 
of only a few years’ experience who has not found one at least 
among his poor, perhaps the poorest among the very poor, 
in whose soul, intimately united with God, the seven pillars of 
the mystical temple have risen up in all their beauty of pro- 
portion and magnificence of strength? One perhaps it was 
of whom the world knew nothing, or knew only to shrink 
from and avoid, but whom Divine Purity had singled out for 
the sanctuary of its rest; one hardly strong enough to bear 
up against the never-ebbing tide of London poverty, and yet 
strong enough to welcome the pressure of the waves of 
Almighty love; one, it may be, who amidst the seething 
tumult of the mighty Babylon was able to keep her thoughts 
centred upon the Crucified, while the rich and the profligate, 
and the impure and the blasphemer, and the drunkard jostled 
by her, without ever turning them to what was going cn 
around her, save to offer acts of reparation for some foul 
word or hideous oath, or to breathe a prayer of love for a 
poor abandoned sister in the streets, for whose soul the 
Good Shepherd was yearning with the same unutterable ten- 
derness as that with which He forgave Magdalen her sins. 
Such a one some of our readers may perhaps have known— 
ay, not one alone, but two and three; yet if there be but 
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one such soul in each London parish, can we be said to be 
even now altogether without the first-fruits of the higher 
gifts of heroic sanctity, or of the secrets of heroic love? 
How often is it that amongst the hearts of the poor the 
change of the right hand of the Most High begins? So 
perhaps it may be in England, and God grant it may be, for 
it is saints, more than other blessings, that England stands in 
need of now. 

But leaving aside for the present these higher gifts, and 
keeping only to the thought of those other invaluable advan- 
tages, which, as we have said, are the constant attendants 
upon a widely-diffused knowledge of the lives of the saints, 
namely, the practical working out in all its parts and with 
greater perfection of the whole Catholic system, a deeper 
insight into the Written Word, a keener appreciation of the 
Christian dogma, a more reverent observance of the law of 
God and of the Church, a deeper and more sensitive loyalty 
to the Holy See, and last of all, the growth of the spirit of 
asceticism ; have we not made progress in some of these at 
least during the last twenty years? Of course in a country, 
the vast majority of whose inhabitants are either Protestants 
or unbelievers, the whole Catholic system cannot be perfectly 
carried out, nor can the Church’s law exercise its proper 
public influence; and yet even here we do not think it can 
be denied that a far higher standard both of Catholic prin- 
ciple and, so far as is possible, of Catholic practice exists among 
Catholics themselves, than could have been found in England 
before the first Synod of Westminster ; and we believe that 
although we are still comparatively few in number, the exist- 
ence of this high Catholic principle in the midst of us and the 
example of our Catholic practice will in time be strong enough, 
under the Divine blessing, to leaven the whole mass of the 
English people. If we should be asked for a proof of this 
happy change, we need only contrast the low views which 
were taken of the relation of the spiritual power to the tem- 
poral and of that of the Church’s constitution and government 
to the State at the time of Catholic Emancipation, with those 
higher and sounder principles which are now, we may say, 
received and adhered to by our leaders at the present time. 
What, for example, can be more consoling than the difference 
in this respect between the utterances of the public speakers 
of that day, and the speeches of such laymen as the Duke of 
Norfolk, the Earl of Denbigh, Sir G. Bowyer, and our other ~ 
leading men at the present? The circumstances are no doubt 
greatly altered, and for these we make all allowance, but the 
gain is not the less striking or important; nay, it is rendered 
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even more striking and important by the utter want of in- 
fluence within the Catholic body of those very few amongst 
our public men who fail to rise to the higher and more 
Catholic level. So again, the same may be said of loyalty to 
the Holy See, which seems to us to be far more widespread, 
practical, and thorough than it was twenty years ago, entering 
as it does into the hearts of our Catholic youth in quite a 
remarkable way, as the recent deputations to the Holy Father 
have shown. Many circumstances, indeed, external to Eng- 
land, have contributed to this, such as the heroic character, 
the saintliness, and persecutions of the Holy Father himself, 
and the revival of Catholic devotion, and of somewhat of the old 
crusading spirit throughout the whole of Christendom; but 
still, independently of all this, there have been other influences 
at work which belong to England alone, and amongst which 
we must place the teaching and example of the first Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster, and of his Grace the present 
Archbishop, the thoroughly Roman spirit of our episcopate, 
and the preaching and writings of Father Faber. So too, it 
is impossible to exaggerate the healthful influence upon the 
English Catholic body, and far beyond it, at the present time, 
of the sermons and pastoral letters of our chief Pastor, whom 
God seems specially to have raised up to carry on and perfect 
the work of his great predecessor, and to grapple with the four 
great evils of the day, by setting before men’s eyes the four- 
fold Sovereignty of God over the intellect and will of man, 
over society, and the course of the world—sermons in which 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures is only equalled by a firm 
and vigorous grasp of the Catholic dogma in its Divine com- 
pleteness ; or again, of the discourses of Father Newman, 
which are read wherever the English tongue is spoken, or 
of those of the Jesuit Fathers, whose mission seems to be 
to bring our higher classes into subjection to the law of 
Christ. All these are endowing us with a deeper knowledge 
of the Divine Word and the Divine Law, while at the same 
time they help to create amongst us a higher standard of 
sacred eloquence, for which we cannot be too thankful. Nor 
would it be right to forget to mention here the incalculable 
benefits we have received from the happy way in which 
Catholic dogma has been placed before our people in so many 
of the works of Father Faber. Yet once more, although the 
spirit of the age, as indeed in every age of excessive mate- 
rial civilization, is eminently unascetical, and although we 
ourselves are constantly exposed to the danger of catching 
the prevailing epidemic, at least in a milder form, yet we 
find it impossible to deny that the spirit of asceticism has 
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been growing, in the midst of us, slowly perhaps, yet surely 
and perceptibly for many years past, and is still growing. 
Not to speak of the works of F. Faber on the spiritual life, 
why are such works as those of Scaramelli, Courbon, Boudon, 
Condren, and others too many to mention,—nay, such higher 
works as those of S. Teresa, S. John of the Cross, Blessed 
Angela of Foligno, and 8. Gertrude,—or again those grand old 
English spiritual and mystical works, on which our forefathers 
fed their souls, before England was severed from the Church, 
as e.g. Hilton’s “‘ Scale of Perfection,” “The Cloud,” “ The 
Revelations of Mother Juliana of Norwich,”—why are all 
those appearing, or beginning to appear among us, unless 
indeed, as the “ Tablet”? remarked the other day, the Holy 
Spirit is seeking to stir up within us a spirit of antagonism 
to that selfish love of ease and pleasure, and lust of gold, 
which are eating out the manhood from the hearts of so many 
English youths, and withering up the affections of so many 
English maidens? Surely it is a good sign that the hearts of 
the children are being turned to their fathers, to listen to the 
words of spiritual wisdom which were spoken in England of 
the past; surely it is a healthful sign that the holy men and 
women of every age are speaking to us of the things of God 
in our own English tongue. Demand, we all know, creates 
supply, and these works, we may be sure, would not be sup- 
plied to us if there were no demand. Here, then, surely we 
have at least the seed of still higher and holier things, although 
the harvest may be long in coming :— 


God has sown, and He will reap, 
Growth is slow when roots are deep. 


Lastly, for twenty years and more the many and varied 
devotions of Catholic lands, and above all, Roman devotions, 
have been taking root amongst us. ‘Thus, only to mention 
two; the Forty Hours’ Adoration has encouraged a more 
watchful love of the Blessed Sacrament, the Month of May 
has nourished a more tender love of our Blessed Lady. In 
this last respect alone,—devotion to the Mother of God, the 
change is beyond measure striking, while the benefits we have 
received thereby are simply incalculable, for wherever Mary 
is, there all good things come together with her, and devotion 
to the Mother is the surest way of drawing down blessings 
from the Son. A great change indeed, since the day when, 
as we learnt from his own lips, Cardinal Wiseman, on first 
going to Ushaw College from Spain, was the only boy who 
owned a Rosary, or even from the day when an English 
priest, now a Cistercian father, erected the first image of our 
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Lady in London, at 8S. Mary’s, Chelsea! Ah! how much we 
owe to that Rosary of Cardinal Wiseman’s boyhood ! 

Now for a moment let us pause, and ask ourselves when it 
was that these great and memorable changes began to renew 
the face of the Catholic Church in England? Do they not 
date from the very time when the publication of the Lives of 
the Modern Saints began in England? We do not of course 
mean to say, that all these changes for the better followed the 
publication of the saints’ lives as effect follows cause (although 
of some of them this is true), for we have already said that 
many causes contributed to bring them about; but we do 
say, that they developed themselves side by side with the 
gradual unfolding of the ascetical and mystical lives of the 
servants of God, and that as “all things work together unto 
good to such as, according to His purpose, are called to be 
saints,” so the influence and lives of those who are already 
saints help forward every good work within the Church. For 
what is the influence of the saints except the Blood of Christ 
passing from His Sacred Heart through the more honourable 
to the weaker members of His Body; and what are their lives, 
except the Life of Christ living again in them? Nay, we know 
that the promoters of the Lives of the Modern Saints had some 
at least of these changes in view when they undertook their 
publication ; and this is especially true of the honour and love 
of our Blessed Lady, and of asceticism, with the latter of which 
we are at present more immediately concerned. We know 
also that he who both conceived the plan, and was the ani- 
mating spirit of the whole work, was also one of the chief 
instruments chosen by God to bring about these changes. 
Let us listen to what I’. Faber says of his series of the Lives 
of the Saints seven years after he had stated in the original 
prospectus, that the Lives in question had three objects: to 
put down ‘earthly principles and low views of grace,” “to 
make inquirers more really in earnest about their souls,” 
and to spread “the honour and love” of our Blessed Lady.* 
The passage is so much to our purpose, that we will quote it 
at length. The italics are of course our own. 


The Lives of the Saints, it was hoped, would be a fair contribution to the 
ascetical work of which we have spoken. It was thought that it would help 





* Writing on Sept. 23, 1847, to Mr. Watts Russell, F. Faber thus speaks 
of the Lives of the Saints :—“I often think in the middle of the weary 
drudgery, what invisible secret good this or that life may do—what love to 
Jesus and Mary it may breed—what souls it may stir onward to perfection, 
and how the blessed saints will love those who thus work to manifest Quam 
mirabilis Deus in sanctis suis, (“ Life and Letters of F, W. Faber,” p. 329.) 
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forward every department of it very materially. And we have not been disap- 
pointed of owr hope. It is now nearly seven years since the first steps were 
taken towards the publication. How many were the doubts, the difficulties, 
the disappointments ! How many the fears, the thwartings, the despondencies, 
the beginnings of drawing back! The rooms at Oscott can witness, where 
the then Coadjutor of the Central District combated the doubts and fears, 
made himself the foster-father of the series, and bore it triumphantly over 
obstacles which less confidence in the goodness of the plan, less devotion to 
the later saints, many of whom were little known in England, and less generosity 
in staking his own name and credit on the soundness or discretion of a convert 
never could have surmounted. There is a story told of the deathbed of 
Surius, that in the last agony all the blessed spirits—and there were hosts of 
them—whose lives he had published, assisted and supported the dying man. 
May the saints of our series do the same for our kind patron, when His Emi- 
nence shall come to die ; and it is but one of many reasons for trusting that 
day is far, far off, that the longer it shall be delayed the more saints there 
shall be to lighten the darkness with their beautiful ministries !* 


Since then, both His Eminence and Father Faber have 
passed away, and—how can we doubt it ?—have been gathered 
to the company of the saints whom they served so faithfully 
on earth. The prayer of the one for the other has been heard 
for himself, and both have felt on their own death-beds how 
precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of His Saints. 
Yes, and the prayer then uttered has been heard for those 
who are now living, as well as for those who have passed away, 
and more saints have come to minister to us who are still 
alive. Even here, too, what a change in our estimate of the 
value and importance of the study of the saints’ example, from 
the day when the publication of the Lives of the Modern Saints 
began with fear and much trembling, nay, when for a time 
it had to be suspended, because the beauty of their saintly 
wisdom seemed to not a few amongst us as little better than 
foolishness and a scandal! But the main consequence which 
we wish to draw from Father Faber’s words, and indeed from 
all that has been hitherto said, is the close and intimate con- 
nection between the study of the lives of the saints, as saints, 
and the growth of the spirit of asceticism, as well as the pro- 
gress of the Church in England in every good and perfect 
gift. Now this brings us to the point on which we wish 
especially to dwell at present, the very object for which this 
article is written. We feel most strongly that if the study of 
the lives of the saints is to exercise its full influence and to 
have its full effect upon our souls, this can only be when the 








* “On the Interest and Characteristics of the Lives of the Saint ,” 
pp. 119-20. 
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saints are regarded and studied, not as great and remarkable 
characters, not even as great and remarkable in the history 
of the Church, but as the living embodiments of His Spirit, 
Who is the life and light of men. Not that the human side 
of their lives, whether historical or psychological, is not most 
interesting, or has not its own allotted place in the literature 
of every Catholic country; quite the contrary, for we hold 
that at the present day, and especially in England, works 
which treat in this way of the lives of the saints may be 
of immense service by helping to correct the many corrupt 
influences of our current literature, and by attracting men to 
the Church, who would never otherwise come across her path, 
and who would in all probability be repelled by any direct 
treatment of their sanctity. But let it be distinctly under- 
stood, that this is not the aim, or the object, or the end 
for which the lives of the saints should be either studied 
or written. This is not what we mean by Hagiology. It 
is the divine side of their lives, the saintly element, the 
life of Christ manifested within them, with which Hagiology 
has to do, just as its sole end is to enable those who read 
them to become thereby more closely wuited with God. Now it 
is evident that for this it is necessary that the lives of the 
saints should be written in such a method as both to set the 
whole saint before the reader, and to bring out clearly and 
distinctly the several elements of sanctity, one by one. All 
therefore that is over and above, or beside this, however 
beautiful and interesting, and deserving of record in its own 
proper place,—all that is merely of human interest, becomes 
a positive hindrance and a distraction. A certain amount, no 
doubt, of biography there ought to be to serve as a frame for the 
portrait of the saint, but it ought be a frame, nothing more. 
Hence we said in October of last year, when noticing Father 
Genelli’s life of S. Iynatius, that the “ history should present 
us with a portrait of the saint, the devout portrait of the saint 
should give us the lineaments of the man.” This will be seen 
more clearly further on; meanwhile we must say a few words 
upon the necessity for this method, if Hagiology is to fulfil 
its object and gain its end, keeping in view, as we have done 
all along throughout this article, not only the sanctification 
of individual souls, but also the progress of the Church in 
England. 

From the very beginning of the publication of the “ Ora- 
torian Lives of the Saints,” exception has been taken every 
now and then to the “ hagiological”? method on which so 
many of the lives are written, and which Italian writers, 
with true Catholic instinct, have generally adopted. Father 
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Faber had publicly stated his preference for this method 
from the first, and it was chiefly to combat the objections 
brought against it, that, in the year 1852, he wrote his Essay 
‘On the Interest and Characteristics of the Lives of the 
Saints,” prefixed to the “ Life of S. Francis of Assisi.” He 
there tells us that in a previous essay, published five years 
before, the promoters of the series, while meeting objections 
of a different nature, had found it necessary to say: “ The 
lives drawn up for or from the processes of canonization, 
were always to be preferred, although often with less literary 
attractiveness about them than lives written with more 
freedom. The object of the series is rather spiritual than 
literary ; and as all masters of the spiritual life tell us that the 
biographies of the saints should be read slowly, pausatim, 
and a little at a time, the style of the processes seemed in 
some degree more suitable” (p. 82). Again, in the same 
page, “ Notes were to be avoided as much as possible, as so 
many vents of private opinion, and involving more or less the 
office of critic or censor.” This original idea, F. Faber assures 
us, had been consistently kept to up to the time when he was 
then writing. Then, after noticing the historical and psycholo- 
gical interest attached to the Lives of the Saints, and admitting 
that, when written from these points of view, they are in many 
respects more captivating, and more obviously telling to those 
who only read them as they would read the lives of Wellington 
or Nelson, than when written on the method he has adopted 
for his own series, he goes on to speak of that higher and 
more practical interest which is taken in them by those who 
use them for spiritual reading, in order to make them hear 
upon “ their daily lives, their prayers, mortifications, self- 
knowledge, and devotional practices.” We confess that we 
ourselves think that F. Faber has somewhat underrated the 
interest which cannot fail to be excited in our minds even when 
looking at the saints as saints ; for when a man has once felt 
what a marvellous and divine creation is disclosed in the soul 
of each separate saint, and then goes on to think of the count- 
less multitude and endless variety of these creations of spiritual 
beauty—howsaint differs from saint, as“ star from star inglory”; 
how infinitely varied are the same heroic virtues common to 
all when looked at in the soul of each,—more varied far, under 
the sweet breath of God, than the leaves of the forest trees, as 
they are shaken by the summer wind, more many-hued, as 
they lie on the bosom of the Eternal, than the delicately-tinted 
shells on the shore of the boundless sea ;—surely that man 
must become absorbed and fascinated, and his heart must 
burn with an interest which, although dependent upon, may 
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very well be distinct from, any higher and supernatural de- 
light, yet which at the same time is more intense than that 
which accompanies his contemplation of the beautiful face of 
God’s world, or of the intellectual gifts and characters of men. 
But perhaps F. Faber is speaking only of unscientific minds, 
for he admits that a scientific mind may have “a turn” for 
Hagiology, as well as ascetical and mystical theology, without 
any love of mortification, or of the spiritual life, just as a man 
may have a taste for dogmatic theology without any earnest 
desire to save his soul. 

However, be this as it may, we do not see, unless we are tc 
go against the teaching of all the masters of the spiritual life, 
how it can be denied that the chief interest of the Lives of the 
Saints lies in their sanctity, that is to say, in their heroic exer- 
cise of the virtues, theological and cardinal, quickened by the 
seven gifts of the Holy Ghost,* and that their chief value 
consists in their practical bearing as spiritual reading, to 
enable men to purify their daily lives from the dross of 
earthly things, to inform their intellect with somewhat of 
that deeper faith which enabled the saints to overcome the 
world, and to bring their wills into perfect subjection to that 
of their master, Christ. We say spiritual reading, because, 
as Scaramelli admirably remarks, “a study of spiritual books 
is one thing, to read holy books spiritually is quite a different 
thing. When we study, our object is to gain a knowledge of 
the truths we read, while in spiritual reading we aim at 
gaining love for those truths, and penetrating ourselves with 
them through and through, in order afterwards to reduce 
them to practice. Study aims at enlightening the mind” 
(and we may say the same thing of the interest taken in the 
Lives of the Saints as mere biographies, histories, or as afford- 
ing matter for psychological investigation); ‘‘ spiritual reading 
is intended to perfect the will by means of pious affections, 
and to spur it on to put these affections into practical shape.”’+ 
In a word, purification, illumination, union with God; or, if 
we reduce these to their constituent parts, penance aud mor- 
tification, prayer and meditation in the earlier stages of the spi- 
ritual life, union with God by contemplation, and the higher 
kinds of prayer in the later and more perfect stages; these 
are the fruits of the spiritual reading of the Lives of the 
Saints. It follows, therefore, necessarily, that the Lives of the 








* We speak thus generally in order to avoid touching upon the question 
of the relation of the gifts of the Holy Ghost to the virtues, which seems to 
us one of the most perplexing questions of theology. 

t+ Scaramelli, “ Direttorio ‘Mistico,” Sect. I. Art. iv. c. 3. 
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Saints, if they are to fulfil this high and holy function, should 


be composed on such a method and plan, and written in such 
a style, as to set the heroic virtues of the saints in the clearest 
possible light before the minds of those who are wrestling 
with sin and aiming at a higher life, and to afford the means 
of easy and ready reference to all who may wish to consult 
them. It follows, further, as we have just hinted, that every 
method which makes the biographical or historical or psycho- 
logical interest overshadow the all-important practical interest 
which should be taken in the sanctity of the saints, neces- 
sarily deprives the reader who uses their lives for spiritual 
reading of the higher advantages which he looks to find in 
them; while every kind of style which causes the reader to 
think more of the manner in which the lives are written than 
of the lives themselves, becomes an actual distraction and a 
drawback. For, as F. Faber tells us, if there be one thing 
upon which the masters of the spiritual life are agreed, it is 
that the works used for spiritual reading, or as a help to 
mental. prayer,—and the Lives of the Saints are, of course, 
eminently fitted for such a purpose,—should be read slowly, 
a little at a time, with many pauses and ejaculations. Hence 
it has been recommended that the works chosen should be 
those which are not too attractive to the intellect; nay, 
according to the rule of }*. Consolini, the first novice-master 
of the Oratory, that they “should not be even read quite 
through, in order to lose the intellectual interest which com- 
pleteness might give.” Nourishment of the spirit, not 
instruction of the mind, is the end for which the Lives of 
the Saints should be written. Now it is quite clear that all 
this is almost wholly incompatible with any method in which 
the mere biographical, historical, intellectual, or psychological 
interest is kept in view as the main object. However admir- 
able the works may be which are written on such a method, 
and however useful in their own proper place, they can hardly 
be called lives of the saints, or be said to belong to the pro- 
vince of Hagiology, but are simply the lives of great, or won- 
derful, or intellectual, or exceptional men who have happened 
to be holy; and of course the greater this kind of intcrest, 
the farther they are removed from all that we understand by 
Hagiology. 

We may illustrate these remarks by a very valuable work, 
“The Life and Letters of S. Francis Xavier,” the first volume 
of which has been recently brought out by F. Coleridge. 
This work is professedly written to ‘“ satisfy in some sort the 
legitimate requirements of our own time.” It is meant to 
bring out ‘those indications of personal character in the life 
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of 8. Francis Xavier which, as in the case of other great 
men and conspicuous saints, are to be found in their own 
words, in their letters, in anecdotes which set them familiarly 
before our eyes, and the like.” (Preface, p. vii.) 

Again, he tells us that in these days— 


We value above all things the minute traits of character and shades of 
eeling which can only be discerned by close and faithful study of the mind 

and heart of some one in whose history we are interested, and set the highest 
store on such biographies as make this study most easy to us, by putting before 
us in its native simplicity whatever comes to us most immediately from such 
a heart and mind. 

There can be no doubt that if S. Francis Xavier had lived within the 
present century, the first thought of his biographers would have been to 
collect every detail within reach, even as to the external circumstances and 
scenery of his career, and that in particular every scrap of writing that ever 
proceeded from his pen would have been religiously preserved and examined, 
even if it had not been published. Such was not the way in which biographies 
were written in the generation which succeeded that of Francis Xavier and 
Ignatius, and the lives which that generation and subsequent generations 
produced differ in proportion from those which we require. (Preface, 
pp. Vii. viii.) 


The above passage, and especially the words which we have 
italicized, sufficiently show that in the opinion of the author, 
Lives of the Saints written in the form of biography are more 
suited to the requirements of our own time than those which 
are composed on the method adopted by past generations. 
Now we fully admit, with F. Coleridge, that biographical Lives 
of the Saints are exceedingly valuable, and peculiarly suited 
both to the tastes and needs of the present day. We go 
even farther, and say that a life of a saint may with great 
advantage be written in many different ways, and we think 
this especially true of such a life as that of S. Francis Xavier, 
which is full of so much varied interest, and which might 
very well be written from four or five distinct points of view. 
This is equally true of the lives of such saints as 8. Bernard, 
8. Gregory VII., and S. Pius V., who were the central figures 
of their times, or of S. Thomas Aquinas, whose gigantic intel- 
lect may be said to have left its impress upon human science 
for all time. Hence the importance of such a work as F. R. 
Vaughan’s “ History of S. Thomas.” We therefore gladly 
welcome F.. Coleridge’s carefully-written biography as an im- 
portant addition to our English Catholic literature, and, 
indeed, as a gain to the whole Church. But we cannot allow 
either that this kind of life is the highest kind, or that even at the 
present time it ought to be exclusively adopted. Certainly, 
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when we take into consideration the highest and holiest ends 
which the Lives of the Saints are capable of fulfilling, the bio- 
graphical form,—and this applies equally to every other form 
in which merely human interest predominates,—cannot and 
ought not, as it seems to us, to be preferred to the method 
generally adopted by Italian hagiologists, founded, as the 
latter is, upon the Processes by which the heroic sanctity of 
the saints is brought to light and established. ‘“ Canoniza- 
tion,” says F. Faber, “is not concerned with the historical 
interest or importance of the facts, but with given results of 
heroism, no matter under what pressure or from what occa- 
sions.” Again, speaking of the manifestations of natural 
character, he says that “in respect of canonization these are 
only accidental characteristics of the saints, and though full 
of spiritual teaching, they are not the reason for which the 
Church honours them upon her altars.” 

That surely must be the highest kind of life in which the 
history of holiness in the man, that is to say, of the growth 
of the Life of Christ in his life, is elicited by a careful arrange- 
ment of his words and actions, so that the saint rather than 
the man is presented before our eyes. That surely must be 
the most useful kind of life for spiritual reading, or for a help 
to mental prayer, in which the heroic virtues of the saint are 
all set down, each in its proper place, along with facts, gifts, 
and miracles, with the clearness and distinctness of a map; so 
that instead of searching through page after page of biogra- 
phy, through countless anecdotes and adventures, we may be 
able at once to place our finger upon the virtue for which we 
are looking, whether for application to our own daily lives, or 
for comparison with the exercise of the same virtue in the 
lives of other saints. It is this definite and orderly arrange- 
ment which makes the Italian method so highly useful for all 
spiritual purposes, and which guided F. Faber, as far as was 
possible, in the choice of the Oratorian Lives. Grateful, 
therefore, as we are to IF’. Coleridge for his new “ Life of 
8. Francis Xavier,” we cannot say that it fulfils the highest 
ends for which the life of a saint should be written, for it is 
the biography of the man far more than the life of the saint ; 
nay, it seems to us that its very artistic merit is a distraction 
rather than otherwise to those who take it up for spiritual 
purposes alone. If, for example, fancying perhaps, rightly or 
wrongly, that the acquisition of Christian humility could 
have been no easy task to Francis Xavier, we open the first 
volume of F. Coleridge’s biography of S. Francis with the 
hope of gathering light and strength from his heroic example, 
we have to search, both in text and letters, through more 
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than four hundred pages, full, it is true, of beautiful thoughts 
and valuable matter, but treating of subjects of such varied 
interest as the University of Paris, Labours in Italy and 
Rome, Francis in Lisbon, Voyage to India, Labours at Goa, 
Among the Paravas, the Fishery Coast and Travancore, 
Affairs of Jaffanapatam, Meliapor, Francis at Malacca, the 
Moluccas, &c. We have to take here an anecdote and there 
a miracle, we have to weigh one letter with another, at the 
expense, perhaps, of greater time and labour than can be 
given by a priest in the midst of his missionary work, or by a 
nun in her half-hours for spiritual reading, or by the Christian 
merchant during the free moments of his already over- 
burdened day. Besides, how few there are who are capable 
of doing this at all for themselves, and for those few how dif- 
ficult it is; and if the few find this difficult, how much more 
difficult will it be for them to compare the lights and shades 
of the same virtue in different saints, if their lives should be 
exclusively written upon such a plan? On the other hand, 
how easy all this becomes even to those who have little 
learning or little time to spare, if the life be written upon 
the ‘“ hagiological,” or Italian method. “They can turn to 
each virtue,” says I’. Faber, “as easily as to an article in an 
encyclopedia, and see the various guidance of the Holy 
Ghost exemplified in the lively, real revelations of the 
heroism of the saints. The same method is equally conve- 
nient for the preacher with his sermons, or the novice-master 
with his conferences. It forms for all a sort of summary of 
spiritual theology, much more attractive than the mere rules 
of a spiritual treatise.’* Take for example the “ Life of 
S. Catherine of Ricci,” which was made from the Processes, 
and of which a translation is given in the Oratorian Series, 
and the truth of these remarks will be perceived at once. 
The Life is a short one, it is true, but this does not affect the 
method ; and, indeed, a longer life, composed upon the same 
method, would serve just as well for illustration. §. Cathe- 
rine’s whole life may be said to be divided into four parts,— 
facts, virtues, gifts, ‘and miracles. By means of this division 
we are enabled to see, almost at a glance, the particular virtue 
for which we may be looking, and the saint is made to stand 
out before us in all the magnificent proportions of her heroic 
sanctity. How, indeed, could it well be otherwise, since this 
form of life simply rests upon and follows the Processes by 
which the saint’s heroic exercise of the theological and car- 





* & Wggi y on the Interest and Characteristics of the Lives of the Saints,” 
p. 28. 
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dinal virtues has been brought out and proved to the satisfac- 
tion of the Holy See? From what we have just said it will be 
seen that the proportion of biography to the “ hagiological ” 
parts of such lives is comparatively small,—only large enough, 
as we remarked once before, to serve as a frame for the por- 
trait of the saint. 

For these reasons, while fully appreciating the great merits 
of F. Coleridge’s new work,—which in fact will do very great 
service in a large number of different ways,—we may perhaps 
be allowed to express our regret that one so well fitted for 
the task should not have given us a life of 8. Francis Xavier 
more capable of being used for the highest spiritual purposes 
by English Catholics. That biographies of the saints are called 
for by the needs of the time we have already granted; and 
we cannot imagine a biography of the kind, more perfect in 
all points than the one before us. Still there are many 
amongst us who have both the taste and the skill re- 
quired for writing biographical lives, while there are few in- 
deed in England who possess the requisite qualities for writing 
Hagiology. We regret this all the more, as F. Coleridge tells 
us in the Preface that he has had “the advantage of using 
a manuscript Relatio super Sanctitate et Miraculis Fran- 
cisei Xaverti, drawn up before the canonization of the saint 
by three distinguished Roman theologians in the time of 
Paul V., men of the very highest character, who had 
examined the evidence formally as its judges, and who 
made their report to the Pope in this Relatio, upon which it 
seems very clear that the Bull of Canonization was founded.” 
The document contains “a full account of the Processes,” 
and is also “full of consummate theological and ascetical 
learning.” (Preface, p. xiii.) When we have here,so grand 
an opportunity for a Life of 8S. Francis Xavier on the “ hagio- 
logical *? method, we confess that we are indeed disappointed 
to be told by the author that we shall have to content our- 
selves in the second volume with perhaps a mere abstract of 
this very interesting document. Tor our own part, we would 
have gladly contented ourselves with an abstract of 8. Francis 
Xavier’s biography, if we could have had two volumes founded 
upon this Relatio, so confident are we of the spiritual good 
they would accomplish. Is it too much even now to ask 
F. Coleridge to give us a third volume built up out of such 
magnificent materials ? 

It may be said perhaps that F’. Coleridge’s new work contains 
not only the Life of S. Francis Xavier, but his Letters ; and that 
the letters of a saint must surely be full of matter suitable for 
spiritual reading, and well calculated to promote the growth 
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of the ascetical spirit in England. This no doubt is true, at 
least to a certain extent ; but it must be remembered that the 
correspondence of a saint like S. Francis, who bore upon his 
shoulders daily the care of so many churches, must necessarily 
be concerned with a vast number of persons, events, and cir- 
cumstances, and that therefore it cannot always have a direct 
bearing upon the spiritual life. We do not see, then, that 
our argument is materially affected by the objection, or that a 
good English life on the “ hagiological ””? method would even 
at the present day be either superfluous or ill-timed. We 
think it, however, well to point out to our readers Letters V., 
VIL, VIII., IX., XIIT., XIV., XVI., XXVIII., XLVI., in 
which the humility of the saint and his self-distrust, his 
spirit of holy joy, which seems to be quite one of the more 
striking features of his sanctity, his remarks about those who 
trifle with their vocation, and his appeal to the example of 
God’s patience, his observation that fear is a grand teacher 
of prayer, and his confidence in God, may all be noticed and 
meditated upon with great profit to the soul. We would also 
invite the reader’s special attention to the notes at the end of 
Book II., in which will be found most beautiful and useful 
daily exercises for souls desirous of eternal salvation, drawn up 
by the saint himself, not so much apparently for his Indian 
converts as for the Portuguese. From this instruction we 
extract the following passage, which not only offers excellent 
advice to ourselves, but which also seems to give us no little 
insight into the saint’s own heroic practice of the theological 
virtues :— 


The second duty is the exercise of the three theological virtues, thus to 
consecrate toe our Creator the first fruits, as it were, of the day, and to gain 
to ourselves beforehand His favour which we so much need for everything. 
Repeat, therefore, the Creed, pronouncing each of the articles with your whole 
heart, and making an act of the strongest adhesion to all the dogmas it con- 
tains concerning the nature of God, the divine Persons, the Incarnation, life, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ, the Holy Church, and all the rest, 
saying in your heart as you give utterance to the words : O my God, Three 
Persons in one God, I believe in my heart all that the Holy Roman Catholic 
and Apostolic Church believes and teaches concerning Thee ; all that she 
believes and teaches concerning the Son of the Eternal Father, Who for me 
was made Man, suffered, died, and rose again, and Who reigns in heaven 
with the Father and the Holy Spirit, and all the other articles of faith which 
this Holy Church teaches and professes. I am ready to lose everything, to 
suffer all violence, and more than that, to pour forth my blood and my life, 
rather than allow this faith to be torn from me, or allow the least doubt as to 
any part of it. I am fully resolved to live and die in this profession, and if 
speech shall fail me when I come to my last hour, now at this moment, 
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instead of then, I declare in words which express my whole heart, that I 
acknowledge Thee, O Lord Jesus, for the Son of God, I believe in Thee, and 
submit most humbly to Thee all my thoughts. Amen.—(Notes to Book II. 
p. 307.) 


Do we not recognize in these words both the Martyr and 
the Saint? We also cannot refrain from placing before our 
readers the following touching testimony to the saint’s habitual 
consciousness of God’s presence. It is extracted from Letter 


XIII., in which he tells 8. Ignatius of his visit to a village of 
heathens :— 


There was there a woman with child, who had been three days in labour 
with so much difficulty that many despaired of her life. Their prayers for 
her wére not heard, for the prayer of the wicked is an abomination in the 
eyes of God, because the gods of the heathen are all devils. I went with one 
of my companions to the sick woman’s house, and began with confidence to 
call upon the Name of the Lord, forgetting that I was in a strange land. I 
thought of that text, “The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof, the 
compass of the world, and all that dwell therein.” So I began, through 
an interpreter, to explain to her the articles of our religion, and by the mercy 
of God this woman believed what we taught her. 


There is perhaps one other objection which requires just a 
word of notice. It has occurred to us more than once while 
writing this article that some of our readers may object, that 
we cannot thus tear the saint, so to speak, out of the man, 
for it is by watching the struggles of the man in striving to 
grasp at holiness and to clothe himself with the life of Christ, 
that we perceive his sanctity; and that even if this were pos- 
sible, it would only render the life unreal and unpractical. 
To this we answer that by following the “ hagiological ” me- 
thod we by no means separate the saint from the actions of 
his life which have rendered him heroic: quite the contrary, 
we do but bring together under distinct heads all the struggles 
of his soul after each separate virtue, which in the biographical 
form are necessarily scattered here and there throughout the 
work and separated one from another in point of time. Thus 
we are enabled to see at a glance the progress of the saint in 
each particular virtue. In fact we only do for his sanctity what 
the biographical form does for his character and the incidents 
of his life. We make his sanctity the predominant feature of 
the work, and this we consider is no more impossible than to 
concentrate the chief interest upon the traits of his character, 
or the circumstances through which he has passed from the 
life of this world to victory with Christ. Far, then, from this 
method or form of life offering to our eyes an unreal or un- 
practical view of the saint, it seems to us to be the most real, 
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the most practical way to enforce the saint’s example, because 
it prevents our attention becoming absorbed in what after all 
is only of secondary interest; while, as we have shown, for 
spiritual purposes of every kind, the advantages of such a 
method can hardly be overrated. We must again repeat that 
the predominant object for which the Lives of the Saints should 
be written, and read, and studied, is the closer union of the soul 
with God. All other objects, however important, are se- 
condary to this. For the Lord of Glory lives again in His 
servants, and in them, as in Him, we see “ His glory, the glory, 
as it were, of the only-begotten of the Father, full of grace 
and truth.” The Lives of the Saints are simply the Gospel, 
the Word of God, written in the hearts and lives of the now 
glorified members of Christ’s Body Mystical, and require, 
therefore, to be read with the same dispositions as the Word of 
God itself,—dispositions which 8. Augustine compares with 
those with which we ought to receive the adorable Body and 
Blood of the Redeemer of the world. Not for the sake of 
their merely human interest, not for the gratification of merely 
natural curiosity ; not for even merely intellectual pleasure, or 
as studies of the human mind—at least not for these objects 
alone—should the lives of the servants of God be read ; but in 
order to build up the spiritual temple in the soul, and to set 
before our eyes, as S. Jerome observes in one of his letters, a 
clear and brilliant mirror, in which we may see whatever is 
defective in ourselves, so that we may reform it, whatever is 
already good, so that we may perfect it, and render it con- 
formable to the example of the saints and of Christ. 

We have been led to make these ‘remarks because, as it 
seems to us, there is a growing tendency amongst us to un- 
fairly depreciate the value of lives of the saints written upon 
the “hagiological” method, although at the same time we 
hope that we have said more than enough to prevent our 
meaning from being misinterpreted. By all means let us have 
lives of the saints of as great literary merit as possible, 
written from different points of view,—biographical, historical, 
psychological, intellectual—all these are good and useful ; 
but if we have at heart the growth of our people in holiness, 
do not let us lightly set aside or undervalue a method conse- 
crated by the wisdom of past generations, which the foresight 
of our first Cardinal Archbishop inaugurated in the midst of 
us, and for which F. Faber so earnestly contended. The 
growth of a soul in holiness, in union with God, is of infinitely 
more importance than philosophy, or history, or science; the 
manifestation of heroic virtue and of the gifts and graces of 
God than that of intellect and character, the scenery, if we 
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may be allowed so to speak, of a saint’s soul, than that of the 
country in which he lived and died. The latter need not, 
ought not indeed, to be forgotten, but for spiritual profit the 
former must be all in all. For this we plead, for this we shall 
continue to plead, touching as it does the best interests of 
Christ and of His Church in England ; and as with England 
we began, so let us end. 

Marvellous indeed have been God’s gracious dealings with 
this poor land of ours, above all in these latter days,—so very 
far above what our forefathers coald have dreamed or hoped 
for, that we may say in all truth that the finger of God has 
touched us. That touch has quickened the Catholic life-blood 
of otr land, which even in the dead of England’s darkest 
night, after it had ceased to beat in every limb, still lay im- 
perceptibly and very faintly, beating at the heart, and has 
sent it coursing again through well-nigh every vein, not 
indeed as yet with the old exuberance, but nevertheless with 
almost exulting gladness, for to-day there are few indeed of 
our cities and towns in which at least the pulse of Catholic 
life may not be felt again. There was a moment in the dead 
of that dark night when England seemed to die to Christ, but 
she did not really die. He came Himself, the King of the 
saints, the Lover and the Saviour of the souls of men, with 
S. Benedict the father of her monastic spirit, and S. Ignatius, 
the soldier-saint of the latter times, and 8. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, the heavenly Patron of her secular clergy, even as, in 
the days of His flesh, he had stood with Peter aad James 
and John over the real deathbed of the maiden of twelve 
years, and bent over England’s seemingly lifeless form; and 
as all wept and mourned for her, He said, ‘‘ Weep not, for 
she is not dead, but sleepeth.’” And the world laughed Him 
to scorn. But He, taking her by the hand, cried out, “I say 
unto thee, arise,” and she rose up, and He commanded that 
something should be given her to eat. Then the saints and the 
children of the saints began to feed her again with the Bread of 
Life, the Word of Ged, and from that hour to this England’s 
Catholic life-blood has been strengthened and renewed. Ever 
more and more as life and health and strength came back to 
her, and as she was able to bear it, she has been fed with 
spiritual food, until within the last quarter of a century, God 
has gone out of His way, if we may dare to say so, to provide 
her with new nourishment, and to strengthen her with new 
graces. His Church in England had need of a stronger and 
more majestic position in order to influence the intellects of 
men, and so in His own good time His Spirit breathed over 
the old universities of the land, and behold! those who said 
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they were Catholics and “ were not, but did lie, He made to 
come and adore before her feet,” carrying their gifts with 
them. His Church had need of that mightier energy which 
springs from the living faith that overcomes the world, in 
order to leaven the mass of the English people, and to build 
up again throughout the length and breadth of the land 
temples to His name, and altars to His honour; and so over- 
ruling the results of centuries of persecution and misgovern- 
ment in the sister isle on the part of England’s rulers, He 
brought over thousands of the Irish people across the sea, 
bearing with them S. Patrick’s undying faith as the “revenge 
of recompense”; so that wherever even small groups of Ire- 
land’s sons are gathered together, there before long priests are 
seen, and churches spring up, and the sacraments are adminis- 
tered, and the old faith lives again. Then, to crown His work, 
He gave England back her Hierarchy, and the Bride of the 
Lamb stands forth once more in the eyes of the whole English 
people, the city which stands on a hill, and cannot be hid, the 
city which hath foundations, whose builder and maker is God. 
Oh! surely God “has turned again our captivity, we are 
become like men consoled. ‘The Lord hath done great things 
for us, we are become joyful. The Lord has turned our cap- 
tivity as a river in the south” ! 

But why have these great things been done for us, why 
has our captivity been turned and our Catholic life been 
renewed, except simply to win more souls to Christ, to bring 
more of the English people into closer union with God? If 
this be so, then we must not leave our Lord to work alone, 
we must be fellow-workers with Him, by helping forward 
the growth of holiness, the progress of the spiritual life, the 
poverty of the Cross, the spreading of His Spirit in opposi- 
tion to the formal and self-indulgent spirit of the age; and 
this by every means in our power, and above all by multiplying 
amongst us the examples of His Blessed Saints. What the 
future may have in store for the Church in England we cannot 
tell, whether when more of God’s Spirit has been poured out 
upon us, our sons and our daughters shall prophesy, and our 
young men shall see visions, and our old men shall dream 
dreams, as in the days of old, when Juliana, the anchoress of 
Norwich, had revelations of Divine love, and S. Simeon Stock 
had visions of our Lady; but of this we may be sure, that in 
exact proportion as English Catholics succeed in beating down 
the spirit of the world beneath their feet, and in walking in 
the footsteps of the saints who are now in glory, will be the 
manifestation of the kingdom of God with power and majesty 

in the midst of this English land, and the grasp of God’s 
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Church upon the hearts and minds of this English people. 
It is only because we feel this so strongly, and because we 
earnestly desire that the examples of the saints should be set 
before us in the most efficacious way, that we have written as 
we have done, and now we leave the matter in God’s holy 
keeping with the prayer that “the path of the just” in 
England, “as a shining light may go forward and increase 
unto perfect day.” ‘‘ Have mercy upon us, O God of all, and 
behold us, and show us the light of Thy mercies. Lift up 
Thy hand over the land, that men may see Thy power; for as 
Thou hast been sanctified in us in their sight, so shalt Thou 
be magnified among them in our presence. Renew Thy signs, 
and work new miracles. Hasten the time and remember the 
end, that they may declare Thy wonderful works. Have 
mercy on Jerusalem, the city which Thou hast sanctified, the 
city of Thy rest. Fill Sion with Thy unspeakable words, and 
her people with Thy glory, that men may know Thee, as we 
also have known Thee, that there is no God beside Thee, O 
Lord!” 


Art. IV.—PROTESTANT LECTURES ON MODERN 
SCEPTICISM. 


Modern Scepticism. A Course of Lectures delivered at the request of the 
Christian Evidence Society, with an Explanatory Paper by the Right 
Reverend C. J. Exticorr, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
Third Edition. London : Hodder & Stoughton. 1871. 


| grows pce as we do, that heresy is fast working itself out, 
and that the religious struggle of the future lies with 
unbelief, we naturally take a profound interest in the progress 
of the controversy with infidelity, not only when it is carried on 
by Catholics, but also when non-Catholics enter the lists and 
defend on their peculiar principles the foundations of our holy 
religion. For, we need not say, while Catholics are a com- 
paratively small, though organized and united, body in this 
country, and those among them who have leisure for religious 
discussions have by force of circumstances been up to a time 
quite recent led to occupy themselves with the defence of the 
distinctive doctrines of the Catholic religion, the Protestant 
bodies have for long been carrying on the contest with scep- 
ticism, and in virtue of their greater numbers have been able to 
bring into the field an amount of critical and historical ability 
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and learning which we cannot hope at present to equal. So 
that we have a lesson to learn. And we have another lesson to 
learn besides this. It not unfrequently happens that the Pro- 
testant advocate is in consequence of his Protestantism debarred 
from taking up a stronger position which only a Catholic could 
logically occupy, or is compelled by the exigencies of the 
argument to reason from principles which fead to Catholic con- 
clusions; and, if we are only careful to note where this is the 
case, we are thereby enabled to test and deliberately select the 
weapons which we had best ourselves employ. For there is no 
better way of gaining a thorough insight into the essence of a 
controversy, than to consider how its issue may be affected by 
modifications of the positions taken up by the parties to it. 

In the explanatory paper, which oddly enough comes at the 
end of the book, Dr. Ellicott describes the plan and object of 
the lectures, and briefly points out some of the intellectual 
causes of the prevailing scepticism and hesitation about religion. 
In the first place he says :— 


We may venture to express the opinion that [this general prevalence 
of doubt and scepticism] does seem to stand in some degree of connection 
with the historical criticism, or, to speak more exactly, with the philosophical 
mode of treating ancient history, which, especiaily since the time of Niebuhr, 
has so honourably marked the present and latter half of the preceding 
generation. It was obviously impossible that a system which appeared to 
yield results judged to be eminently satisfactory and trustworthy in regard of 
the general history of the past, should not be applied to sacred history, and 
to the various documents which together make up the Holy Bible. And it 
has been applied, sometimes cautiously and reverently, and with a due regard 
for the convictions of Christian readers, but sometimes also with an eager- 
ness and persistence which may not unfairly be characterized as both incon- 
siderate and unjustifiable. This method of criticism, especially in its more 
unfavourable manifestations, may certainly be specified as one of the earlier 
causes of that suspended belief in the historical truth of certain portions of 
the Old and New Testament, which many entertain at the present time, and 
make no scruple of avowing and justifying. (pp. 506-7.) 


We may add that it is pre-eminently dangerous to those 
whose only ground of religious belief is the Bible; and that it 
effectually disposes of the vulgar notion of private judgment, by 
requiring as an indispensable qualification for the interpretation 
of Holy Scripture an amount of special knowledge, which com- 
paratively few can by the nature of the case attain to. And the 
popular Protestantism has been so much accustomed to con- 
sider the Bible as one book, and has held so much by the theory 
of verbal inspiration, that anything which brings into relief the 
difference of character between different portions of Holy 
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Scripture, and the differences of time and circumstances at and 
under which the several books composing it were written, by 
overthrowing these notions tends to shake the rest of the fabric. 
Moreover, the destruction of the idea of the unity of Holy 
Scripture is the destruction of the idea of its autonomy ; but 
while it has no unity or autonomy in itself, but is merely a part 
of a more general system of revelation, it is on the idea of its 
autonomy that Protestantism is based. And whatever brings 
out the local and temporary and even personal character of the 
special needs in view of which its books were written, in the 
same degree indicates to us that it cannot be the sole divinely- 
intended depository of religious belief for all future persons and 
nationalities and states of civilization. So that when we are 
examining any piece of “historical criticism” pronounced 
objectionable by a Protestant writer, it is necessary to sec 
whether what it attacks is necessary to Christianity, or is neces- 
sary only to Protestantism. 

The second of Dr. Ellicott’s causes is, of course, the 
“ tendency to over-hasty generalization that has of late marked 
the rapid development of some of the natural sciences.” A 
tendency to unverified hypotheses and over-hasty generalization 
is, like a conceited assumption of superiority, a natural con- 
sequence of rapid development ; and that such is the tendency 
of physical science at present is recognized by physicists them- 
selves. ‘A careful examination of the scientific hypotheses of 
the present day,” the “ Quarterly Journal of Science ” (Oct., 
1868, art. “The Modern Aspects of Physical Science ”) tells 
us, “ will convince the examiner, that although they assist us to 
climb, they are but stepping-stones which will be kicked away as 
we advance.” But what isthe reason that this tendency to over- 
hasty generalization is specially productive of generalizations 
which appear, or are, inimical to religion? It seems to us that 
there are two reasons. The first is connected with the state of 
mind which Dr. Ellicott considers to be the third cause of modern 
scepticism. ‘ One other cause we may pause to specify. ...... 
This cause is the eager and often impatient search for solid ground 
whereonreligionand morality may be based.” It at firstsight looks 
rather odd that this should be a cause of scepticism; but it is 
intelligible enough when we consider the diversity of opinions in 
religion which the use of the individual judgment as the means of 
attaining religious truths has brought about. ‘The multitude 
and variety of the schools of religious thought,” it is continually 
being said, “ deprives them all of authority; the fact that able 
and learned men are tobe found, perhaps, in each of them, 
makes us distrust ability and learning as means of coming to a 
decision. You say that your arguments are the stronger, but 
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how am I to place any reliance on this when, as you know 
as well as I do, so many men of unquestioned ability declare 
them weak or fallacious? or how shall I pin my faith on them, 
when they are contradicted as to the force of their arguments 
by so many able and learned men of your own side? You tell 
me to judge for myself; but I really cannot go over all the 
ground again; I have to occupy myself in other ways, and the 
labour is too great for me. Besides, when I have gone over it 
all for myself, how am I to know that I have fared any better 
than multitudes who have preceded me, and, according to you, 
went wrong in spite of their labours? Now, don’t tell me that 
if I go wrong, my conscience will reproach me ; somebody will 
tell me that, whatever conclusion I come to. I am in what you 
call the dark, I know; but just for that reason I am not going 
to make a fool of myself by pretending that I can see. You 
want me to run after a will o’the wisp, and the only course open 
to me is a Docta Ignorantia.” And the argument is unanswer- 
able, so long as the exercise of the individual judgment is repre- 
sented as the only means for gaining religious truth. But 
Catholics follow a different method,—that of the collective judg- 
ment, the sense of the Church, felt in her general teaching and 
definitively enunciated by the Holy See. And therefore they do 
not participate in the perplexities which have arisen through 
the use of a vicious method reprobated by their religion; nor 
are they likely to imagine their position to be weakened by 
that having happened which they three hundred years ago pre- 
dicted would be the result of the theory of private judgment. 
Those who stand by that theory have got into a muddle, we 
know ; and, once in, it is not so easy to get them out: but 
there is not the slightest difficulty in seeing how they got in. 
But although the attitude, described above, of many of our 
most eminent physicists causes them to reject the guidance of 
dogmatic religion, and readily allows of their being in opposi- 
tion to it, they have not by any means therefore renounced the 
idea of having a religion; on the contrary, and this involves 
actual rivalry, they want to construct one, or what will do 
instead of one, out of the ultimate conclusions of physical 
science. And, therefore, when physical science gives any sign 
that she is approaching a religious question, though it may lie 
on the very frontiers of knowledge, in regions where as yet 
only a dim, vague, and uncertain light is visible, it is to the 
answer that she seems to have for this question, the answer 
that they think she will at some future time give to it, that 
they direct all their attention. Looking to the future religion 
of science, their sympathies are aroused, and their interest is 
excited ; they talk of the intensity of their own personal con- 
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victions, make acts of scientific faith, prophesy, supplement 
evidence by imagination, argue with all the vigour and passion 
of controversialists. Thus these speculations are brought pro- 
minently before the general public; special efforts are made to 
popularize them; and as they are frequently opposed by reli- 
gious men, and have indeed a fair chance of being wrong, the 
opposition excites in the minds of some of those who have 
identified themselves with them a feeling of antagonism to reli- 
gion itself. But there is in one point of view some satisfaction 
even in this state of things. It is easy to perceive that, as 
Dr. Ellicott observes, ‘The processes of destructive criticism 
are, in fact, nearly over, [except in so far as destruction is re- 
garded as a means to reconstruction,] and the difficult process 
of reconstruction is commencing.” And this has obvious advan- 
tages. As longas those who decline to accept Christianity con- 
fine themselves to denying, they have in appearance a compara- 
tively strong position, for plausible objections may be brought 
against any positive doctrine whatever; it is when they attempt to 
frame a counter-hypothesis that the weakness of their case is 
most plainly seen. Nor is it difficult to perceive that Catholic 
Theology will as a science greatly benefit by the controversies 
with scepticism and unbelief; for it was almost created by the 
controversies with the Arabian philosophy, and greatly expanded 
by those arising from the sixteenth century heresies. And on 
account of its being more systematic and more scientific in its 
character it will have over non-Catholic theologizing a very 
considerable advantage in the power of steadily assimilating 
and constructively employing whatever is true in the scientific 
conclusions and method on which the present forms of scep- 
ticism rely. Assimilation needs a rule, and construction needs 
a basis; but Protestant theology can supply neither the one nor 
the other, except in the most rudimentary form. Let the reader 
compare, for instance, the Archbishop of Westminster’s 
discourses on the Fourfold Sovereignty of God with any 
Protestant production on a similar topic. We speak of method 
as well as of conclusions; for, because of the interminable 
discussions which have come of private judgment, physical 
science is made to appear opposed to religion not only in its 
conclusions, but likewise in a more severely logical character 
being attributed to its method and spirit. While some of our 
physicists are making science sensational in order to make her 
popular, and departing the farthest from the strict rules of 
scientific inference, they at the same time claim to use a stricter 
method of reasoning than is employed in supporting the 
conclusions of religion. And there lies an element of danger 
to many minds not only in this self-assertion but in the half- 
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truth which may be pleaded in its favour,—in the difference of 
the manner of argument and the use of logic in physical science 
and in theology, and in the different form into which evidence 
is thrown in the former by the prominence given in it to what 
is popularly known as the Inductive Logic. But the difficulties 
which have been brought forward from alleged scientific con- 
clusions have had at least this result, that they have infused a 
little good sense into the minds even of the persons who were 
continually talking about Galileo; while the difficulties about 
scientific method will make them look more narrowly to the 
subject of their rule of faith. 

A second cause of the anti-religious character of some recent 
speculations is to be found in the disinclination of many 
scientific men to accept anything miraculous. They may sec a 
particular opinion to be surrounded by great and even 
apparently insuperable difficulties; it may, like the molecular 
theory of organization, have scarcely any appreciable evidence 
in its favour, so that if it had to be judged on its own merits it 
would be unhesitatingly condemned by the logic of science as 
visionary and unsatisfactory. But there are, say, only two 
possible opinions on the subject, and the other opinion involves 
the miraculous, or what is confounded with it ; and then, because 
this latter opinion supposes a miracle, the former, with all its 
faults on its head, and even though the evidence be rather 
against than for it, is represented as the only view of the 
subject which can be taken by a scientific man. Thus there 
are speculations which have the name of being conclusions of 
physical science, but in reality rest on no basis of physical 
science at all, their real ground of support being the false 
proposition in ¢heology, that miracles are impossible or much 
more unlikely than even very far-fetched and fanciful hypo- 
theses. The conclusion then, that such an hypothesis is true 
because if it were false we should be landed in a miracle, is in 
reality nothing more, than the theological conclusion of a 
person who in all probability has never studied theology. And 
the reason of the habits of thought which produce this morbid 
and unreasonable aversion to the miraculous is to be found in 
the prevailing spirit of doubt and hesitation, of which we 
sketched one of the most powerful causes in a preceding 
paragraph, and which is itself one of the principal causes and 
supports of modern scepticism. A man whose mind is fre- 
quently occupied, and whose emotions have often been excited, 
by the contemplation of the merely temporary and accidental 
character of Nature and her laws, will find it only most natural 
that Almighty God should intervene to suspend the operation 
of those laws for higher purposes. But just as this man, who 
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firmly holds and is fully possessed by the ideas of God, heaven, 
hell, grace, prayer, naturally keeps them in view wherever he 
turns his eyes, so does another man, on whom religious ideas 
hang but loosely, incline to expend the bulk of his mental force 
on processes in which he leaves them practically no part. So 
that if he takes an interest, e.g., in physics, the idea of absolute, 
wooden, mechanical laws, the mechanical view of nature, will 
tend to crowd out the moral view of nature; for his mind 
grows more sensitive to the mere physical order of things with 
which it is habitually occupied, and more and more obtuse to 
ideas connected with the supernatural order, on which it is never 
or but rarely employed. He begins, therefore, to shrink from 
the idea of miracles ; they are to him incongruous, wanting in 
all verisimilitude, unlikely in the extreme. The more he thinks 
over a miracle, the more improbable it appears; and though he 
may for a time continue to believe in miracles which, he 
comforts himself by saying, happened a long while ago, the 
nearer a miracle is to his own time, the better he can picture to 
himself its details, the more does it appear out of keeping with 
everything else. 

And not only on the student of science, but likewise on any 
clever, intellectual man, does the prevailing spirit tend to pro- 
duce a certain secularism of thought. He gets into a non- 
religious frame of mind, and, say, takes to reading non-religious 
books; and then unconsciously carries this frame of mind with 
him to the perusal of devotional books and of the Holy Scrip- 
tures ; he applies (and this is the source of many of the aberra- 
tions of what is called “ historical criticism ”) to the characters 
first of holy men and then of our Lord and His Apostles, the 
same principles of judgment he is in the habit of using in daily 
life, without recognizing that he is forgetting the difference in 
the persons which has of necessity to be taken account of in 
the transfer. He, too, begins to shrink from miracles. And, 
in virtue of this shrinking from miracles, the tone of his mind 
with respect to special providences, answers to prayer, the 
divine guidance over the life of each individual, becomes uncon- 
sciously but logically altered. Actual graces,—those lights, 
and pious affections, and good resolutions by which Almighty 
God strengthens us, he begins to “explain” to himself by the 
action of ordinary mental laws. The world of thought and 
will, the human mind, has, he argues, its laws as well as the 
world of matter; and it is as ridiculous to suppose the one 
broken through as the other. So, also, does he explain away 
the effect of the Sacraments, ignoring the fact that the very 
circumstances to which, in them, he directs his attention, do 
but in reality bring the natural to bear on and co-operate with 
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the supernatural, and the better fit it to become an instrument 
of grace. For this secularism of thought the appropriate 
remedy would appear to be the realization of what religious 
beliefs are still acknowledged to be indubitably true; if this is 
once done, the obscured religious ideas begin, as if by magic, to 
ascend into their proper place. But if the disintegration pro- 
ceeds, the man, clear, clever, intellectual, though he be, cautious 
in assenting, incredulous by habit, begins to feel the ground 
crumbling under his feet, becomes dissatisfied with his position, 
and looks about him for help from without. And he cannot tell 
where to find the truth amid the whirl of contending opinions ; 
he concludes that there is no reliable truth to be found, and 
gives up in despair the search for it on theological grounds, 
But he sees with his eyes the triumphs of the physical sciences, 
and he has heard, if only from the divines, that they trench on 
religion; so he turns to the physiologists, the geologists, the 
psychologists, the anthropologists, the sociologists, and the 
historians of civilization, to men eminent in their own line of 
thought, whose methods are known, he says to himself, to give 
valuable and trustworthy results, and learns what they have 
to say on the subject of religion: and from the fragments he 
gains from them, together with some natural principles of 
morality, he seeks to put together a pseudo-religious system. 
Such is with many the natural tendency of the prevailing 
spirit of doubt and hesitation. There is another class of minds 
which is in its own way equally liable to be affected by it. 
Those who are marked rather by great emotional capacity than 
by the possession of intellectual power stand a fair chance of 
being reduced by it to a state of mental bewilderment, and 
then, as they feel they cannot do without religion, they fall 
back on sentiment and feeling, and seek refuge in the vague 
and the intangible. Though perhaps quite incapable of 
examining the body of evidence or following the logical pro- 
cesses on which a difficulty derived from physical science rests, 
they may be quite able to see, and quite unable to refute, some 
sharp, short objection raised to a definite doctrine, or to the 
accuracy or authenticity of some portion of Holy Scripture ; 
and they therefore seek to avoid the incidence of such and 
such-like objections by holding as few definite doctrines as 
possible, by talking about faith being of the heart, separating 
Christianity from its historical foundations, and damning with 
faint praise the evidence derived from miracles. Of this kind 
of scepticism it has been well said that “ the prevailing tone of 
divergence from the traditional standards is not one of disbelief. 
There is nothing masculine enough [?] in the mental fibre of 
the present generation for the hard, trenchant atheism of the 
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last century. Its peculiarity is rather a dreamy, sentimental 
delight in the vague. The ideal of a religious belief in the 
present day is an indefinite proposition doubtfully entertained. 
The model of a popular preacher is one who can surround 
muddy expositions of doctrine with tender thoughts and 
beautiful imaginings. It is hardly too much to say of some 
that their course of thought is practically equivalent to a 
sentimental attempt to form a creed out of gushing phrases.” 
But dogmas are the bones of religions; people pronounce 
dogmatic religion hard and angular because they have confined 
their attention to its skeleton. And while the subjective 
evidence strengthens the historical, the historical cannot be 
dispensed with without doing violence to the subjective. 

The first reason, therefore, why the conclusions of many 
physicists are opposed to religion is the confusion which private 
judgment has produced in tue non-Catholic world ; the second 
is antagonism to the miraculous. ‘The first of these causes acts 
in four ways. In the first place it diminishes the credit given 
to conclusions based on theological grounds, so that if for any 
reason any of the natural sciences appears for the time to tend 
even very slightly to a contrary conclusion, there is not to the 
eyes of physicists sufficient strength in the opposed theological 
evidence to prevent them from embracing that conclusion. 
Again, by rendering the prospect of gaining truth by theological 
investigation apparently hopeless, it causes those who cultivate 
the physical sciences to regard them as the only reliable means 
whereby a reply to the questions which religion professes to 
answer can definitively be obtained ; and thus actual rivalry and 
consequent antagonism to religion is set up. And it is to be 
observed that those who seek to construct a religion out of the 
ultimate conclusions of physical science say little or nothing 
about God; if once they realized the existence of a personal 
Maker and Ruler of the universe they would have to admit some 
revelation, and this would ruin their theories; so that we have 
an inchoate positivism. Thirdly, this state of things stimulates 
those physicists who fall the most under its influence to dogma- 
tize on questions which science has scarcely begun to grasp ; 
and as on such questions they are peculiarly liable to misinter- 
pretation of the facts, and, from the circumstances of the case, 
to exaggeration, with respect to these questions collision witli 
religion is peculiarly liable to occur. And in the fourth place, 
the opposition which they experience from religious men—even 
sometimes when they feel tliemselves to be in the right—widens 
the gap, and increases the antagonism, so that some of the 
weaker-minded among them or their followers are glad to have 
any opportunity of speaking against religion, and try to take 
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and make advantage by doing so. The second cause, aversion 
to miracles, favours and is favoured by secularism of thought, 
which produces further evils. From this cause, and from other 
causes, we have two typically distinct forms of scepticism. 

The volume before us contains eleven lectures, intended to 
mect “in fair argument” the scepticism, some of the causes of 
which we have briefly and imperfectly indicated in the pre- 
ceding pages. The lectures are mostly by well-known men. 
The subjects are treated in a popular but generally satisfactory 
manner, without any parade of learning or unnecessary 
technicality ; and, especially those handled in the latter part of 
the book, with a solidity and common sense, which at once 
commend themselves to the mind. There is also a breadth of 
thought, and a praiseworthy absence of pettiness of tone and 
bitterness of spirit, which must greatly have increased their 
effect on the auditory to whom they were delivered, and 
produce a very pleasing impression on the reader. The student, 
indeed, who desires an answer to difficulties suggested by 
physical science, will not derive from these lectures any 
considerable assistance, as they were composed by clergymen 
exclusively, and deal chiefly with difficulties of a philosophical 
and historical character; but with regard to the subjects of 
which they do treat, valuable remarks are to be found in each 
of them. The first three lectures have the function of clearing 
the way; they were intended to dispose of Materialism, 
Pantheism, and Positivism, so as to secure a better hearing 
afterwards for Christianity. The first lecture, by the Arch- 
bishop of York, is on the argument from design : it is, we need 
not say, good as far as it goes; but it is to be regretted that 
Dr. Thompson takes no notice of the narrower basis to which, 
at first sight, the biological doctrine of morphology restricts 
this argument, nor of the objections to it which have been 
suggested by the theory of the origin of species by natural 
selection. The Iecture on positivism is perhaps the least 
satisfactory in the book; for, although many good things are 
said in the course of it, the writer often speaks as if he were 
addressing children, has evidently not mastered his subject, 
and throws over his treatment of it a gloss of false and strained 
rhetoric. The argument of the very excellent lecture which 
deals with that form of pantheism which recognizes a kind of 
vague divinity—and no more—in everything, is that it com- 
bines the difficulties of atheism with the difficulties of Theism. 
The fourth, fifth, and sixth lectures gradually work up to the 
evidences of Christianity, by considering the reasons which 
physical science affords for expecting a revelation, the evidential 
value of the miracles, and the gradual character of revelation 
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itself. For, as one of the lecturers observed, if the existence 
of God be admitted, we cannot stop short at deism. Deism is 
obsolete. ‘“ Deism grants too much to the Christian. If a 
man really believes in a living and personal God, a Divine 
Maker and Ruler of the Universe, with a moral character and 
will, he finds ithard to deny the possibility and probability of 
a revelation, aud impossible to maintain the impossibility of 
miracles. Having been obliged to yield thus far to the 
Christian argument, the deist is unable thereafter to withstand 
the positive evidence in favour of Christianity. Moreover, 
deism is surrounded in effect by the same difficulties which 
beset the Christian revelation, without its lights, its conso- 
lations, its blessings. The man, therefore, who rejects 
Christianity seldom finds his resting-place in deism. He 
becomes a pantheist or an atheist.” The lecture on miracles 
is inadequate to the subject, and tries to cover too much 
ground. It is the Bishop of Carlisle who takes up the 
subject of the gradual development of revelation. The ac- 
ceptance by the higher class of non-Catholic minds of some 
form or other of the theory of dogmatic evolution is one of 
the phenomena of our time which has arisen out of a more 
philosophical study of religious history; and while it has, espe- 
cially in Germany, been not unfrequently distorted, and diffi- 
culties have been built on it by persons who were working it 
from a false point of view, we cennot but regard its growing in- 
fluence as eminently favourable to Catholic interests. And 
it was practically inevitable that, this theory once accepted, 
it should be applied to Holy Scripture, to show, not, indeed, 
that the only revelation was an initial germ whence the rest was 
evolved by a purely natural process, but that the revelations 
historically presented to us in Holy Scripture exhibit a general 
plan, the later ones unfolding and clearing up the earlier, and 
the earlier being, relatively to the later, imperfect. In this way 
it is applied by the Bishop of Carlisle, for the purpose of fur- 
nishing general grounds of solution to sceptical objections 
arising out of the earlier portions especially of the sacred 
writings, and showing that their various parts, though written 
by very different authors, and often at long intervals of time, 
so dovetail into one another as to indicate a deeper unity of 
authorship—a divine hand guiding the human penman. And, 
indeed, the principle of development in Scripture affords 
materials of reply to many of the objections raised by “ his- 
torical criticism.’’? The results of historical criticism are then 
treated of in three very excellent lectures. In the first of these 
Professor Rawlinson undertakes to reply to all the alleged his- 
torical difficulties of the Old and New Testaments which have 
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arisen from a comparison of sacred with profane history, and to 
show that the criticisms indicate merely the mistakes which its 
critics would have made, had they, learned as they are, under- 
taken to write the Bible, for that in every case modern dis- 
coveries independently show the Bible to have been in the right. 
The second and third are respectively on ‘ Mythical Theories 
of Christianity,” and the “ Evidential Value of St. Paul’s 
Epistles.” It is suggestive, that no attempt is made to prove thc 
inspiration of Holy Scripture: the lecturers contenting themselves 
with showing, that on the one hand the parts of the sacred 
writings which they take in hand are not fraudulent composi- 
tions, the production of later ages ; and that on the other certain 
popular accusations of inaccuracy are frivolous, grounded on no 
solid basis. It was impossible on their principles to establish 
the inspiration of the several books to a sceptical auditory ; for 
it is only by invoking the authority of the Church, after proving 
the authenticity of such parts of Scripture as may be required 
to show the divine mission of Our Lord, and of the teaching 
society which He founded, that this can be at all satisfactorily 
accomplished. 

We can do justice to the striking argument of the lecture on 
“Science and Revelation,” which is by Dr. Payne Smith, only 
by a series of quotations, which, however, it is not necessary to 
distinguish by dotted lines :— 


Now the argument which I shall use as my proof of the possibility of a 
revelation is simply this,—that in the present system of things we find no 
being endowed with any faculties without there being also a proper field for 
their exercise, and a necessity imposed upon that being of using those 
faculties. In this argument I assume nothing. I do not assume that there 
is a God who made these beings. I look simply around me at what is—or, 
at all events, appears to be—-and I find myself in a world in which there is a 
very exact correspondence between the endowments and faculties of every 
existent being, and the state of things in which it happens to be. I need not 
detain you upon this point : you will readily grant that this correspondence 
does exist. Ifa plant is not suited to its habitat, and cannot use its natural 
powers, nature imposes upon it the severe penalties—first, of degradation, 
and then of death. Upon the animal world she imposes just the same penal- 
ties. There is neither excess nor defect in her operations. Whatever she 
gives must be used ; but animals, being governed in the main by instincts, 
have no choice. They necessarily employ all their living powers, and appa- 
rently have no powers beyond those indispensable for their existence. This 
point, however, I will not press.* But of actual powers it is evident that 
animals do use them all, and have to use them all. Scientific men try their 
hand at accounting for this state of things, and say, perhaps, that there is a 











* The point which he will not press is the absence of latent powers. 
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truggle, a competition in nature, so sharp and close that no creature can 
continue to exist save by the vigorous exercise of all its necessary faculties, 
while all useless qualities will be cast aside as mere overweight and incum- 
brance. I want no decision upon this point ; the fact is all I want: the 
admitted fact that every living organization fully possesses all those faculties 
which it needs, and must use all its faculties under penalty, first of degrada- 
tion, and finally, in the long run. of extinction. 

But man is a living organization, and must, therefore, come under this 
law. Now, in all the long line from the ascidian upwards to man, nature has 
supplied none but physical wants. Her children need food : she gives them 
each those senses and that conformation which enables them to get each their 
own food. They need safety: she uses much ingenuity in providing for their 
safety. She is, moreover, liberal. Their food is, in general, gained so easily 
and their safety so well provided for, that their lives are full of enjoyment. 
Her care, however, is taken in the main for the species, and not for the 
individual. He enjoys his food, because nature has taken loving care for the 
whole family to which he belongs ; and she further takes care that this family 
shall continue to exist. When we come to man, we find these three leading 
necessities equally well provided for. Man is provided with the means for 
obtaining food, for providing for his safety, and for propagating his species. 
But, though nature’s ends are the same, her means are different. The animals 
are moved to gain their subsistence by their senses working upon their instincts. 
But man rises above the animals as much as they transcend vegetables. He 
attains to these same ends of food, safety, and continued existence by the use 
of his reason. But not only can man, by the use of his reason, obtain food, 
provide for his safety, and continue his race; but higher ends are made 
possible for him, to be attained by the use of this higher endowment. 
Man has the power of articulate speech, and upon this follows the power 
of learning to read, to write, and to cypher ; and upon the power of doing 
these three things follows a plenitude of other powers. Now I shall not 
stop to inquire how man gained these powers, whether by natural and sexual 
selection or not. Has nature supplied a proper field for the exercise of the 
mental powers, not merely of Fuegians, but of the most highly-developed 
man? You know that she has. Take the senses which he has in common 
with the animals, but see what vast means have been provided by which he 
can make an intellectual use of them. What arts and sciences, painting, 
music, harmony, numbers, eloquence, have grown out of their use. As for 
our mental powers, think only of the vast number of ologies which are 
claiming admission into our very normal schools. Nature makes us use our 
mental powers to some extent. She encourages us to use them thoroughly 
and earnestly, And many of these sciences relate to our social condition. 
Here, again, nature provides a field for the employment of our faculties, and 
compels us to use them. If not, there is the same penalty,—degradation. I 
do not know how many geological periods it would take before, by the neglect 
of our powers, we could retrograde back to our ascidian progenitor ; but I see 
everywhere around me the proofs that retrogression is as much a law of man’s 
nature as progress. We can continue what we are only by using all our 
powers, 
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There is another broad distinction between man and all the other inhabi- 
tants of this earth. He alone distinguishes between right and wrong. Now, 
if man possesses this faculty, then, if nature’s laws are universal, he is both 
bound to use it and will suffer from not using it, and will have a proper field 
provided for its use. Nature gives no faculty without imposing an obligation 
of exercising it,—an obligation, however, which rests in its full force upon the 
species, and upon the individual only, as belonging to the species. [If this be 
true] then the existence in man of faculties obliging him to distinguish 
between right and wrong, constitutes him a responsible agent. If he is 
responsible, he is responsible to some one ; and certain penalties are neces- 
sarily attached to the neglect, the misuse, and the violation of his moral 
powers. It does not matter to the argument whether conscience and your 
other moral faculties be natural or acquired. You are bound to use them 
simply because you have them. I have chiefly spoken of conscience, but the 
argument takes in all man’s moral and spiritual powers. No man can doubt 
but that man has within him powers which exactly correspond to religion 
without him. And what is more, man’s moral and religious faculties develop 
with advancing civilization, just as much as his mental faculties do. Now, 
the only thing that acts powerfully upon man’s moral faculties is religion. 
[And] by the possession of conscience and other religious faculties, man holds 
2 definite relation towards God. Plainly, the most tremendous results may 
follow from this relation, and man ought to have some sure knowledge of 
these results. Now it is conceivably possible that God might have given 
us this knowledge by means of the light of nature, as we call it. But He has 
not. Confessedly, natural religion is neither clear enough nor certain enough* 
to affect powerfully the masses. Man is not a quiet, orderly, neutral sort of 
being ; he bears about with him a nature fraught and fully charged with the 
most dangerous passions. Reason, with its prudential maxims, has never 
done much to restrain these passions. To take, then, the lowest possible 
ground. As Nature has given us moral qualities, she supposes that moral 
excellence is a thing as necessarily to be attained to as physical or mental 
excellence. But while Nature provided ample means for attaining to the 
two last, she will not, without a revelation, have provided sufficient means 
for the attainment of the first. By the aid of religion, about as many men 
probably attain to moral excellence as by other means attain to physical and 
mental excellence. Without religion, nature will have broken down. You 
would have universally a state of things like that in ancient Greece,—one 

Plato, surrounded by the mass leading the most grossly sensual life. 





* Rather : is neither full enough nor concrete enough, and therefore cannot 
continue to exist as a power among the mass of men, if it is not joined by 
revelation. The lecturer is not a Darwinian ; he simply says, “transcat.” 
However, a person who holds the theory that species, and not only species, 
but conscience and religious instincts, are to be accounted for by natural 
selection, will hold, not necessarily, unless he be a Theist, that they point to 
what is true, but that natural selection destroyed those races in which they 
did not exist, and tends to destroy those in which they are less perfectly 
developed. Thus irreligion and the destruction of conscience would mean 
not necessarily falsehood,—at least, so far as the argument in the text goes,— 
but certainly ruin. 
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Now it is very easy to say, in answer to this, that our want- 
ing a thing is no proof that we shall get it. But such a reply 
is a mere ignoratio elenchi. ‘While we have no reason to believe 
that merely individual wants created by fancy, or by personal and 
accidental circumstances, will ever be gratified, the case is very 
different as regards the faculties and necessities of a species. If 
a man wants fifty pounds never so much, the mere fact of his 
needing that sum affords no ground for supposing that he will 
obtain it. But if the young of a bird could reason, it would be 
justified in concluding that there is a world beyond its egg from 
its instinctive desire to get out of it; and if the young of a 
mammal could reason, it would be justified in concluding, from 
its instinctive propensity to suck, that there are beings from 
whom it may obtain something to its advantage by sucking. 
Instinctive desires are the nisus of nature toward the performance 
of a function, and all biological science concurs in showing that 
there is no function without an object. 

The subjects of the two remaining lectures are “ Christ’s 
Teaching and Influence on the World,” and “The Complete- 
ness and Adequacy of the Evidences of Christianity.” It is 
sufficiently remarkable that all the beneficial effects of Chris- 
tianity on mankind from which the Bishop of Ely, who delivered 
the first of these lectures, draws his argument, were produced 
in times preceding the Reformation, and that many of them 
have sensibly diminished since, We shall conclude by a quota- 
tion from this lecture :— 


[Christianity] has succeeded incomparably beyond anything else that 
has ever been devised, or ever attempted by man. 

Let us take great and acknowledged facts. It is confessed that under the 
influence of Christianity gladiatorial shows, and the throwing of prisoners to 
wild beasts, were given up and done away with. It is impossible to deny 
that the worst forms of licentiousness, which were not only tolerated in 
Greece and Rome, but indulged in openly by their heroes, attributed to their 
deities, and celebrated in verse by their poets, have been universally repro- 
bated in Christendom, and dare not now show their heads abroad even in the 
most corrupted centres of modern society. The respect paid to women is 
due before any other cause to the honour with which the Great Founder of 
our faith treated those women who waited on Him, and to His filial reverence 
for the mother that bare Him. The laws of marriage which now [?] rule in 
Europe are not heathen, nor even Jewish, but pre-eminently Christian. What 
Christ spoke concerning marriage and divorce regulated the principles of the 
Church, and the first Christian rulers incorporated those principles into the 
laws of the empire. Our domestic morals have thus been governed by a few 
sentences from the lips of one Man. The softening of the horrors of war, 
and the better treatment of prisoners, are equally the -— “1” eoctaees 
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influence.* ..... This regard for human life is justly regarded by 
philanthropists as the truest test of a high civilization ; and I confidently ask 
whether it has ever come but from the influence of Christian teaching and 
the effect of Christian sympathy. 

Let us turn to the question of slavery. It is objected by some that there 
is no direct denunciation of slavery in the Scriptures. I am not now con- 
cerned with the Old Testament ; but I may yet, in passing, say that whilst 
Moses could hardly refuse to recognize slavery as a prevailing institution, he 
still gave laws concerning it which mitigated its horrors to the utmost, and 
placed the Jewish slave in a condition, moral, social, and spiritual, utterly 
unlike to his condition in any heathen state. As regards the Gospel, we 
must remember, once more, that Christ was not a political reformer, not 
professedly a social reformer, not even primarily a moral reformer. His 
mission was to elevate men’s whole spiritual nature ; and this He did by the 
infusion into society of a new religious or spiritual principle. It did not fall 
in with the purposes of that mission to descend to every detail of social life, 
still less to regulate political institutions. So, He never denounces war, nor 
imperial tyranny, nor even the political factions of the Jews. It is scarcely 
a question that sudden emancipation of a great slave population is never 
desirable. And if the first Christians had preached against a deeply-rooted 
social institution, they might easily have produced great political convulsions, 
and have ultimately rendered less tolerable than ever the condition of those 
whom they desired to befriend. But the principles of Christ’s teaching are 
directly adverse to slavery, and their progress has invariably tended to miti- 
gate, and at length to eradicateit...... The abolition of domestic slavery 
was one of the most important duties incumbent on the missionary energies 
of the medizeval Church. It is sad, indeed, to think how the plague of 
slavery broke out again on the discovery of the West Indies and of America,— 
slavery, too, in one of its most revolting and debasing forms ; but it still is 
true that Christianity and Christian missions have struggled with it from the 
first,t and that now, at length, it seems to be yielding, and there is good hope 
that it may ere long be utterly subdued. 

In every way Christianity has been the pioneer of civilization, and the 
giver of social comfort and peace. Very truly, many colonists from Christian 
lands have given to the colonies they founded not comfort, nor peace, nor 

civilization ; but it has been because they have left Christian lands and not 





* “The terrible scenes just enacted, and even now enacting, in Paris, 
almost seem to contradict my words concerning mercy in war, words written 
and even printed before Paris was burned and wasted. But..... the 
chief perpetrators of the horrors of the past week not only abhorred 
Christianity, but murdered priests, only because they were ministers of 
Christ, and proclaimed Atheism and Materialism to be the very basis of their 
theory, both in politics and in life. There is nothing to surprise us when we 
find that those who deliberately cast off religion and humanity, faith in God, 
and faith in man, fall lower than those who are simply ignorant of the true 
principles of either. Atheists in the midst of faith are very likely to be 
much worse than heathens.” (Author's note.) 
aA This notoriously was not the case with Protestant bodies in the Southern 
ates, 
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carried their Christianity out along with them. Often, indeed, they have 
only laid waste heathen lands, and oppressed heathen races ; and Christianity 
following after them, has had to undo the evil, which apostate Christians had 
inflicted. Still we may challenge any one to show a single instance in which 
civilization in modern times has spread to any place to which Christianity 
has not first found its way. We may challenge any one to deny that where 
Christianity has been forsaken and neglected, there have sprung up, in- 
stead of it, as in revolutionary France, cruelty, licentiousness, and social 
degradation. 

Christianity, once more, has been favourable at least to the development of 
mind, the cultivation of letters, the advancement of science. It is easy, of 
course, to say that there have been efforts among Christians to check the 
progress of science, still more frequently panic terrors as to its unexpected 
discoveries. It is easy to point to Galileo, easy to speak of the fate of 
geology in the earlier days of the present century, of the reception of 
Mr. Darwin’s theory now. As to Galileo, we may at once disown the 
Inquisition as representing Christian faith.* But it is unnecessary to deny 
that an appearance of antagonism between faith and science, or faith and 
literary criticism, will alarm timid believers, and so may lead to temporary 





* The answer given to the case of Galileo leaves no answer for the other 
cases, IPfthus of Galileo, what, then, of Kepler? and what of the uniformi- 
tarian geology and the antiquity of man, and the objections raised on religious 
grounds to Newton’s theory of gravitation? In fact, Protestant contro- 
versialists have discovered that in talking about Galileo they have only been 
preparing a rod for their own pain. They have been representing as extra- 
ordinary and abominable a line of conduct which is only most natural and 
most justifiable, and forging weapons for unbelievers to use against them 
when they have themselves followed it. But when Dr. Whewell is looking 
about for a rule whereby we may be guided in those cases where the 
speculations of physicists are at variance with received interpretations of 
Scripture, he can find no better one than this : “A rule on this subject, pro- 
pounded by some of the most enlightened dignitaries of the Roman Catholic 
Church, on the occasion of the great Copernican controversy, is well worthy 
of our attention. The following was the rule given by Cardinal Bellarmine 
at the time :—When a demonstration shall be found to establish the earth’s 
motion, it will be proper to interpret the sacred Scriptures otherwise than 
they have hitherto been interpreted in those passages where mention is made 
of the stability of the earth and the movement of the heavens.” (History 
of Scientific Ideas, vol. ii. p. 306.) As we plainly see from the case of the 
Galileo controversy, scientific views, opposed to formerly received orgs 
tations, do not, when familiar, disturb the authority of Scripture ; but while 
they are as yet novel, may trouble and unsettle many minds. And the 
religious opposition, which often most reasonably rises against them on 
the part of pious men, is part of the probation which new and untested 
opinions have to undergo. But this opposition may go too far, just as it 
may not go far enough; and of both these extremes non-Catholicism 
furnishes the most abundant examples. ‘Catholics who care for science at 
all,” declares the scientific Quarterly (Brit. Quarterly Journal of Science, 
April, 1865), “are really more liberal in their views than many who profess 
to belong to a more tolerant faith.” In fact, Catholics possess a very safe 
guide on the matter in ecclesiastical authority. 
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misunderstandings between Christians or men of science or of literature. 
Yet, look at past history and say, first, whether science and philosophy and 
literature did nos for centuries find their only shelter in the Church, even under 
the deepest shadows of its cathedrals and monasteries. When all the world 
besides was unlettered and ignorant, learning flourished among the school- 
men, philosophy and physical science were pursued, as far as they could then 
be pursued, by ecclesiastics and divines. The name of Roger Bacon stands 
out conspicuously as one who, in the cell of aconvent and under the garb of a 
friar, carried inquiries into physical truth to a height which, considering his 
date and his difficulties, may compare even with the great and rapid discoveries 
of the present day. In short, it may be said truly and fearlessly, that whilst 
the only other religious systems in the world which deserve consideration, 
Mohammedanism, Brahminism, and Buddhism, have either stifled, or at the 
best stunted, science, and made stagnant civilization, Christianity has 
fostered learning of all kinds, and has been in itself the highest civilization 
ever known. 

I have naturally dwelt upon the external development of the religious life 
of Christians, not upon its inner being. A lecture on evidence must of 
necessity appeal to that which can be known and read of all men ; yet I might, 
if there were time, point to the characters of individual Christians as proof 
of the elevating, ennobling, purifying, sanctifying power of the teaching of 
Christ, of the contemplation of Christ, and of the love of Christ. I will 
content myself with quoting words which many here have read, and read with 
interest long ago. The author of “Ecce Homo” writes,—‘ That Christ’s 
method, when rightly applied, is really of mighty force, may be shown by an 
argument which the severest censor of Christians will hardly refuse to admit. 
Compare the ancient with the modern world. ‘ Look on this picture and on 
that.’ One broad distinction in the characters of men forces itself into 
prominence. Among all men of the ancient heathen world there were 
scarcely one or two [the lecturer proceeds to show there were none] to whom 
we may venture to apply the epithet holy. In other words, there were not 
more than one or two, if any, who, besides being virtuous in their actions were 
possessed with an unaffected enthusiasm of goodness, and besides abstaining 
from vice, regarded even a vicious thought with horror. Probably no one will 
deny that in Christian countries this higher-toned goodness, which we call 
holiness, has existed. Few will maintain that it is exceedingly rare. Perhaps 
the truth is, that there has scarcely been a town in any Christian country 
since the time of Christ where a century has passed without exhibiting a 
character of such elevation that his mere presence has shamed the bad and 
made the good better, and been felt at times like the presence of God 
Himself; and if this be so, has Christ failed, or can Christianity die? 
(pp. 442-450.) 





Art. V.—REVISED ENGLISH VERSION OF THE 
PSALMS. 


The Book of Psalms ; translated from the Latin Vulgate, being a Revised 
Edition of the Douay Version. London: Burns, Oates, & Co. 


T is certainly a very striking thought, that the Catholic 
Church, instead of receiving her ritual of praise, among 
the many other gifts which are the fruits of the Spirit’s coming 
on the Day of Pentecost, should have borrowed it from the 
Church of the elder covenant, when the Spirit was as yet not 
given. The spirit of praise and thanksgiving is essentially one 
of the chicf outward manifestations of the presence of the 
Holy Ghost. Hence the Apostle says, “ Be ye filled with the 
Holy Spirit, speaking to yourselves in psalms and hymns, and 
spiritual canticles, singing and making melody in your hearts to 
the Lord; giving thanks always for all things, in the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, to God and the Father.” (Eph. v. 18-20.) 
Judging, therefore, by our poor human estimate of the fitness 
of things, we should have thought that the Church’s chief 
songs of praise would have been written after the coming of 
the Holy Ghost. Moreover, praise and thanksgiving form the 
eternal worship of the Church in heaven; and here again we 
should have supposed that these would have assumed a higher 
outward form under the covenant of the Spirit, than under 
the Law; for as grace is the seed of glory, so the old law 
was but the figure of the law of grace, “the shadow of the 
good things to come.” As the New Law, says S. Thomas, 
is the way or path to the Church in heaven, so the Old Law 
was the way or path to the New Law. Yet we should have 
been wrong. The songs and hymns which accompany the 
“clean oblation,” in the better and “ more perfect tabernacle,” 
are still the same as those which went up before God with the 
smoke of the burnt-offerings in the Temple at Jerusalem. 

His Grace the Archbishop of Westminster, in his preface to 
the new edition of the Psalms, which we are at present noticing, 
calls our attention to this striking fact, and draws from it a 
proof of the unity of the mystical Body of Christ. “Itisa 
remarkable token of the unity of the mystical Body of Christ,” 
he says, “ both before and since His coming, that the Catholic 
Church should receive from the Church of Israel its chief songs 
of praise. The saints of old were not perfected without us, and 
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we from them have inherited the Psalter of divine joy. 
Without doubt the Spirit of God, who dwells in fulness 
with His Church, could have multiplied the psalmists of 
His true Israel. But He has been pleased to make the Psalter 
of the Temple the daily manual of praise and thanksgiving 
for the Church of all nations.” (Preface, p. vi.) Perhaps, also, 
if we may venture reverently to search for reasons where 
nothing has been revealed to us, it may be that as David was 
the type of the Son of David, and as the Psalms sum up not 
only all the works of God, and all the history of the Old 
Testament, but also all the chief mysteries of Christ’s Incarna- 
tion, and its consequences; so it was fitting that the mind of 
David should prefigure the mind of Christ’s mystical Body, the 
Church, and that the Psalms should set forth the outlines of the 
features of each several phase of the spiritual and mystical life, 
which was afterwards to be manifested in its fulness amongst 
His members. Thus the Psalter is divinely fitted both to form 
the outward expression of the Church’s praise in her sacred 
offices, as she lives over again the life of David’s Son, and at 
the same time to adapt itself, with a marvellous completeness, 
to every feeling, desire, and want of the Christian soul, in its 
struggle to rise to a higher life, and to “ put on Christ.” For 
“the Book of Psalms,” says S. Basil, in the passage quoted by 
the Archbishop in his preface (p. vi.), “ contains all that is useful 
in the other [books of Scripture]. It foretells the future, it 
commemorates the past, it lays down rules of life, it suggests 
counsels of practical utility. In a word, it is atreasury of good 
maxims, furnishing each one with all that is useful. . . . . The 
Psalter serves as a commencement for beginners ; it is a means 
of progress for those who are advancing, the support of those 
who attain to perfection. It is the voice of the Church.” 
(Hom. I. in Ps. i.) So also S. Thomas, speaking of praise as 
a preparation for prayer, and of the sacrifice of praise as a pre- 
paration for the great Eucharistic sacrifice, tells us that the 
opening of the Mass is taken from the Psalms, because the 
Psalter “sums up by way of praise (per modum laudis) what- 
ever is contained in Holy Scripture.”* 

A few considerations will make this still more clear. Every- 
thing that has come from the hand of the Creator is typical 
of something higher. The kingdom of nature is typical of 
the kingdom of grace; the kingdom of grace, although no 
mere empty type, because grace is in a certain way the com- 
mencement of glory within us, is typical of the kingdom 
of glory. The Old Law, with its multiplied rites and cere- 





* 3 Qu, 83, Art, 4, Cc, 
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monies, was the passing shadow of the Law of truth, with 
its efficacious sacraments, and means of grace. The New 
Covenant is, indeed, no longer the shadow, but it is still the 
type, although the efficacious type, the “very image,” to 
use the Apostle’s words, of the heavenly things that shall be 
revealed in us hereafter ; for as “ the patterns of heavenly things 
have been cleansed ” by earthly sacrifices, so “the heavenly 
things themselves have been cleansed with better sacrifices than 
these.” We have even type within type. 

Thus Jerusalem, the city of the great King, is alike the type 
of our Lady and of the Church, and of the soul in a state of 
grace, and of the heavenly Jerusalem. So, too, is it with David, 
whose person and character and many-featured life are all so 
many types either of Christ, or of His Church, or of the soul 
that has not as yet offended God, or of the penitent and contrite 
soul, or of the soul in a state of perfect union with God, or of 
humility, or of trust in God, or of spiritual and holy joy. So, 
also, the Psalms—for although some of them may not have been 
written by David, yet they are all full of David’s spirit—are 
more than mere prophetical anticipations, clearer even than 
mere reflections of the life of Christ, or of His Church, or of 
the Christian soul. David, as both S. Thomas and Bellarmine 
remark, seems to be an Evangelist rather than a Prophet, and 
his songs of praise are glowing, life-like descriptions of the Life, 
Passion, Death, and Resurrection of the Son of God, and of the 
Church both in all her varying trials, vicissitudes, and per- 
secutions, and in her triumph and glory, as well as of every 
phase of the Christian life, purgative, illuminative, and 
unitive; in other words, ascetical and mystical. David himself, 
the shepherd-boy, the fugitive among the rocks of the wilderness 
of En-gaddi, the Prophet-King of Israel, the man after God’s 
own heart, who, nevertheless, fell so low as to be guilty of the 
double sin of adultery and murder; the monarch who, flying 
from before the face of Absalom, his own son, passed over the 
brook Cedron, and went up the Mount of Olives weeping and 
barefoot, with his head covered, or who weut along the hill-side 
jeered at, and cursed, and pelted with stones and earth, —David 
himself, in the typical representativeness of his many-sided 
life, stands almost alone in the history of God’s dealings with 
mankind. The royalty of the King of kings seems to rest upon 
his shoulder, the shadow of the Man of sorrows to hang over his 
path, while the very imperfections and sins into which God 
suffered him to fall enable him to portray in his own person— 
what had no part in the sinless Son of Mary—the rising of a 
soul from a state of sin to a state of grace and of union with God. 
The lowest depths of humiliation and the highest manifestations 
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of God’s favour seem to meet in him, who had been a saint 
and became a sinner, and then a saint again. The Psalm 
“‘ Miserere” is the cry of one whose very bones have been 
humbled by the flesh with which they were clothed, and yet of 
one who can still speak of being sprinkled and cleansed and washed 
by God, and of being made whiter than snow. The Psalms Quem- 
admodum desiderat (41st), Deus, Deus meus, ad te (62nd), Quam 
dilecta (83rd), in which David sings of himself as “ thirsting,” 
or “ panting,” or “ fainting ” for the “strong and living God,” 
aud many other psalms which we have no time to mention, 
have furnished the masters of the spiritual life with expressions 
admirably suited to describe the highest stages of the mystical 
state. What a wonderful proof, therefore, we have of the 
Divine wisdom that the Book of Psalms, which was afterwards 
to become the ritual of praise in the Church of the living God, 
and the familiar manual of devotion for the Christian soul, 
under every want, both in sorrow and in joy, should, for the 
greater part at least, be the work of that one man, who, as we 
have said, represented in his own person not only Christ and 
His Church, but also every step aud every phase of the spiritual 
life ; who was both a sinner and a saint, a penitent anda mystic ; 
aud who in the outpourings of his spirit has left us lessons 
beyond all price on the seven virtues and the seven gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, from “ the fear of the Lord, which is the beginning 
of wisdom,” unto the day when the soul, perfected and “ precious 
in His sight,” passes through the everlasting doors, and enters 
into the presence of the King of Glory. It seems, then, 
especially fitting that God the Holy Ghost, who breathed the 
spirit of the Psalms,—His own spirit,—into David’s heart, 
throughout all the changing circumstances of his chequered 
life, and who watched over their utterance, and perfected them 
with His own fulness, should have set them forward for all time 
by the side of the Law and the Prophets, so as to form the 
triune foundation of the Gospel of the ever-blessed Trinity ; 
the Book of the Psalms standing in relation to the Spirit of 
praise as the Law to the authority of the Eternal Father, and as 
the prophetical word to the Wisdom or Word of God, although, 
of course, in the Law and the Prophets, as well as in the Psalms, 
“the holy men of God spoke as they were inspired by the 
Holy Ghost.” 

For these reasons, then, we cannot feel too grateful for the 
new and improved English version of the Book of Psalms, which 
his Grace the Archbishop has lately “commended to the piety 
of the faithful,” coming to us as it does with his own im- 
primatur and preface, and also, to use his own words, “as one 
more of the many gifts bequeathed to us by his learned and 
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lamented predecessor,” one-half at least of the Psalms having 
been revised by the hand of his Eminence Cardinal Wiseman. 
Such a version of the Psalter can be productive only of in- 
calculable benefit to our Catholic laity. It cannot, we fear, 
be denied, that one of the worst and most mischievous conse- 
quences of the Protestant abuse of the Bible has been to render 
Catholics somewhat timid in using the Holy Scriptures for 
devotional purposes, even when furnished with those notes and 
comments which the Church in her wisdom requires. It is 
much to be wished that our English Catholics should imitate 
the pious example of their forefathers before the Reformation, 
when, as Sir Thomas More tells us, “the whole Bible was, 
long before Wycliffe’s days, by virtuous and well-learned men, 
translated into the English tongue, and by good and godly 
people, with devotion and soberness, well and reverently read.” 
Recent investigations have quite borne out the holy martyr’s 
statement, and have, therefore, utterly exploded the old Pro- 
testant lie, that Wycliffe was the first to translate the Bible into 
English, or the still more absurd myth, that before Luther 
happened to lay his hand upon a Bible, the Scriptures were 
almost unknown.* The Psalter, especially, seems to have been 
commonly read in English before the Reformation. Thus, not 
to mention the earlier Saxon or English versions, or several 
Latin Psalters with interlinear English translations, we have 
the English version of the Psalms by William de Schorham 
(Shoreham), vicar of Chart-Sutton, in Kent, date about 1320, 
the MSS. of which still exist in the British Museum, and in the 
Library of Trinity College, Dublin, and the Latin Commentary 





* §. Aldhelm’s (656-709) translation of the Psalter still exists in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris. Translations, either of the whole Bible or 
of certain portions of it, were’ made by V. Bede, Alcuin, King Alfred, and 
Archbishop Aelfric. (MSS. of latter in British Museum and Bodleian.) We 
have also the Cuthbert Gospels or “ Durham Book,” with interlinear English 
translation of a date somewhat later than that of S. Cuthbert (British 
Museum) ; the Rushworth Gospels, with interlinear English translition, of 
the ninth century (Bodleian) ; several interlinear English Psalters of an 
equally early date, some of which have been printed by Spelman, the Surtees 
Society, and Thorpe ; a copy of the Gospels in English, date about 1189 
(Bodleian) ; besides many metrical versions of different parts of Scripture, 
similar to those of theOrmulum. We have the testimony of a writer of the 
fourteenth century (1398,—the compendious old treatise on having the 
Scriptures in English) that in his day there was “a Bible in English of 
Northern speech,” which seemed to him to be two hundred years old. Our 
list is by no means complete, and of course we should also bear in mind that 
many vernacular translations of the Bible must have perished, both in the 
time of the Danish invasions and in the reign of Edward VI., when so many 
libraries were wantonly destroyed. (See Blunt’s “Plain Account of the 
English Bible” ; Craik’s “ History of English Literature,” vol. i.) 
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on the Psalms, re-written in English, with vernacular transla- 
tion, the work of Richard Rolle, of Hampole, near Doncaster, 
chantry-priest, or perhaps hermit, who died in 1349. The 
latter version seems to have been a favourite with our forefathers, 
and is alluded to in a commentary on the Divine Service, 
printed in 1520 for the use of the nuns of Sion. 


Of Psalms I have drawn but few, for ye may have them of Richard 
Hampole’s drawing, and out of English Bibles, if ye have license thereto.* 


Richard of Hampole’s version keeps as much as possible to 
the letter, as he himself tells us in the following words, which, 
for their important bearing upon our present subject, we will 
quote at length :— 


In this work I seek no strange English, but lightest and commonest and 
swilk [such, swa-lik] that is most like unto the Latin, so that they that know 
not the Latin, by the English may come unto many Latin words. In the 
translation I follow the letter als-mekille as I may, and there I find no 
proper English, I follow the wit of the words, so that they that shall read it, 
them there not dread erring. In expounding I follow holy doctors, for it may 
come into some envious man’s head that knows not what he should say at 
will, that I wist not what I said, and so do harm till him, and till other.t 


Certainly our Catholic forefathers had no lack of English 
versions either of the Psalms or of the other Scriptures. Indeed, 
it was, in all probability, the very multiplicity of such transla- 
tions,—some of them unlearned, and others, after the time of 
Wycliffe, like Wycliffe’s own version, heretical, or at least, to 
use Sir T. More’s expression, “ naught,”—that is, bad,—which 
led to the publication of a canon in Convocation under Arch- 
bishop Arundel, in 1408, decreeing that from that date “ no 
unauthorized person should translate any portion of Holy 
Scripture into English or any other language;” ...... and 
that no “such book, or treatise, or version, made either in 
Wycliffe’s time or since, be read, either in whole or in part, 
publicly or privately, under the penalty of the greater excom- 
munication, till the said translation be approved either by the 
bishop of the diocese or, if necessary, by a provincial council.” 
It will be observed that this canon, as Sir T. More points out, 
leaves untouched the translations “‘ that were done of old, before 
Wycliffe’s days” ; and that there were early English Bibles 
existing in 1540 we know from a statement made by Cranmer, 
in his Preface to the Bible, of the same year, as well as from 
Sir Thomas More’s words, already quoted, just as we are 


—— 





* “Mirror of Our Lady,” Prologue, fol. iii. Quoted by Blunt. ” 
+ See Blunt’s “ Plain Account of the English Bible,” pp. 16, 17—28, 29. 
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informed of the same fact by a writer of the fourteenth century, 
who wrote in 1398.* 

So far, then, as to the existence of English versions of the 
Psalms and other books of Scripture before the Reformation. 
Yet, hardly had the Catholics of England recovered from the 
first shock of that fearful uptearing of all the old religious land- 
marks, than we find their spiritual rulers anxiously endeavouring 
to the best of their power to supply them with new English 
translations of the Bible, with the special view of counteracting 
the errors of the Protestant versions. Now, we cannot help 
thinking that the passage quoted above from Richard of 
Hampole may serve to throw light upon the spirit in which 
these new translations were made. Protestant writers, for the 
most part, it is well known, throw in our teeth the Latinisms 
to be found in the Rheims translation of the New Testament 
of 1580, and in the Donay translation of the Old Testament of 
1609; while Catholic writers generally excuse them on the 
ground that the translators were in exile, and were unfamiliar 
with their native English tongue. To some extent, of course, 
this may be true; but we cannot forget that Gregory Martin, 
who seems to have had the chief part in the translation of both 
Testaments, was a convert, and that, having been a Fellow of 
S. John’s College, Oxford, he must have been thoroughly ac- 
quainted with vernacular English. He was an excellent linguist, 
and was considered superior to most scholars of his time.t To us it 
seems far more likely, nay, absolutely certain, that Richard of 
Hampole’s plan of choosing “ English words most like unto the 
Latin,” was purposely adopted by the Rheims and Douay trans- 





* The “Compendious Old Treatise,” mentioned in a previous note— 
Ibid., p. 28. It seems probable that neither William of Schorham’s trans- 
lation nor that of Richard of Hampole fell under the prohibition of the 
Canon of 1408. William of Schorham, however, was not a learned man, at 
least if we may judge by his translation of Psalm Ixxviii. 1, to which we shall 
shortly call attention. Richard of Hampole’s Psalter, on the other hand, 
seems to have been highly thought of, and was, as we have seen, singled out 
for recommendation to the nuns of Sion. 

+ “Plain Account,” p. 99. We leave it to Mr. Blunt to reconcile his 
statement at p. 99, that Gregory Martin before his conversion had been a 
Fellow of S. John’s, Oxford, and that it is to him that the Catholics chiefly 
owe their English Bible, with his statement in the very next page, that the 
English of that Bible is “such as would be used by a foreigner who had 
learned the language in middle life, rather than that which would be used by 
a native Englishman.” 

{ Although Richard of Hampole tells us that he acted on this plan, his 
northern dialect, so far at least as we have been able to form an opinion, 
seems to have been too strong for him to allow him thoroughly to carry it 
out. Indeed, for one speaking provincial English, as opposed to the Court 
English, this would seem to have been hardly possible in the first half of the 
fourteenth century. (For the distinction between the people’s English and 
the Court English, see Earle’s “ Philology of the English Tongue.”) 
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lators, not because they were ignorant of vernacular English, for 
this in Martin’s case, at least, is absurd, but because being con- 
vinced that the Hebrew and Greek texts then known were 
corrupt, their object was to furnish English Catholics and 
honest Protestants in those days of bitter controversy with an 
accurate rather than a devotional translation of the Latin 
Vulgate. In other words, their object was polemical rather 
than devotional. This, we think, may be gathered from the 
title-page, in which we read that it was published “ for the 
better understanding of the texts, and especially for the 
discovery of corruptions in divers translations, and for clearing 
controversies in religion.’ For this, it was necessary to keep as 
closely as possible to the letter; and, therefore, when a 
Latin-derived word could be found to express the meaning, it 
was only natural that they should choose it; nor should we 
forget that at that time, especially in prose literature, many 
Latinized expressions were in use which have since been thrown 
out of the language, and that the taste of the day was rather 
in favour of such expressions. When Bishop Gardiner took 
part with Cranmer and the other bishops in the revision of the 
Bible in 1541, he suggested that many Latin words should be 
transferred into English with their Latin dress,* and the 
Rheims and Douay translators forty years later only extended 
the same principle much farther. That they did act on this 
principle is expressly stated in the preface to the Old Testa- 
ment of 1609, published at Douay, by Lawrence Kellam, “ at 
the sign of the Holie Lamb.” In this preface the translators 
of thirty years before are spoken of as men “excellent in the 
tongues, sincere men, and learned divines” ; and we are told 
that where the English has no sufficient term, they “ either 
kepe the word as they find it or only turne it to our English 
termination, because it would otherwise require many words in 
English to signify one word of another tongue.” It is added 
that the sense of the Latinized words “‘ isas soon learned as if 
they were turned so near as possible into English.” It is all 
very well for Mr. Blunt,—to whose “ Plain Account of the 
English Bible ” we are indebted for much valuable information, 
although when speaking of Catholics he is singularly unjust 
and uncourteous,—to try to raise a smile at such translations 
as “ He exinanited Himself,” Phil. ii. 7, or “ against the 
spirituals of wickedness in the celestials,” Eph. vi. 12, or “ the 
passions of this time are not condigne to the glory to come,” 





* As eg., Heclesia, Penitentia, Pontifex, Contritio, Justitia, Justificare, ‘ 
Adorare, Baptizare, Merces, ,Satigfactio, Gratia, Charitas, Virtutes, 
Dominationes, Potestates, Hostva,and many others. (Blunt, p, 56.) 
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Rom. viii. 18; but it would not be difficult to show, did space 
allow, that many Latinized and foreign expressions were then 
in use,* while the object of the translators being to give an 
exact rendering of the Latin words, we cannot wonder that they 
should have acted on Gardiner’s principle, and in many cases 
transferred into English the Latin words themselves. Some of 
our readers may here, perhaps, ask what need there was of a 
new Catholic translation of the Scriptures, if so many English 
Bibles existed before the Reformation. But we have not far to 
look for an answer, for we have already pointed out in a note 
that in the reign of that godly youth and friend of an “open 
Bible,” King Edward VI., must of the old libraries in England 
were wantonly destroyed. Even Mr. Blunt admits this, and 
adds that the older and less intelligible the books “the more 
pernicious they would seem to the silly vandals who wrought 
such destruction.” 

From these remarks upon the Rheims and Douay translations 
we do not wish our readers to suppose that in an English 
version of the Latin Vulgate we ourselves in any way prefer a 
Latinized diction to our more vigorous vernacular English. 
Quite the contrary; we believe that the sense of the Hol 
Scriptures as contained in the Latin version, which the Church 
has declared authentic, may be—at least in most instances— 
better and more clearly rendered in thoroughly native English 
than in words and idioms having a closer affinity to the Latin. 
As a proof of this we have only to point to the Authorized 
Protestant Translation, which (as Mr. Blunt has, we think, 





* As for the word “ certes,” the Rhemish use of which Mr. Blunt con- 
trasts disparagingly with that of “verily,” in the Protestant Bible, it had 
long been naturalized in English (see Chaucer, “ Piers Plowman,” Passus ii., 
151), and was then, and for some time afterwards, by no means obsolete, but 
probably a more common and more forcible word than “verily,” which is itself 
of Latin derivation. See “ Othello,” act i., sc. 1; “ Tempest,” act iii., sc. 3 ; 
“TLove’s Labour Lost,” act iv., sc. 2; “‘Comedy of Errors,” act iv., sc. 4, 
In 1553, Thomas Wilson, in his “ Art of Rhetoric,” complained that some 
men were wont “to Latin their tongues”; and Webster Puttenham, in his 
“Art of English Poesy,” 1582, the very year of the publication of the 
Rheims New Testament, alludes to the introduction of many strange terms 
of other languages by men of learning, such as preachers and schoolmasters, 
and of words not usual or well-sounding, “though they be daily spoken at 
Court.” We do not hesitate to say that if the diction of the Protestant 
Bible is not more Latinized than it is, this is because it was founded on the 
old English versions ; for, as Hallam has pointed out (“ Lit. of Europe,” ii. 
464), whatever may be thought of the English of that translation, it is not 
the English of the reign of King James. See Craik’s “ History of Eng. Lit.,” 
vol. i. pp. 433-4, where he says that at this period (1553—1582) a debase- 
ment was going on in the language, and that the ancient English was 
beginning to be half suffocated by additions from foreign sources. Shake- 
speare could hardly have begun to write before 1586. 
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conclusively shown), although revised and corrected by com- 
parison with the Greek and Hebrew, has, like Wycliffe’s Bible, 
been built up from, or rather grown out of, old Catholic 
versions made from the Latin Vulgate, throughout successive 
generations, almost from the days of 8. Augustine of Canterbury, 
and which, therefore, if we except a few errors and a certain 
number of alterations, is far more our own property than that of 
the Protestant Church.* We have been simply contending that 
sufficient justice seems hardly to have been done to the object 
which the Rheims and Douay translators had in view, and that 
it is scarcely fair to excuse their Latinisms wholly on the 
ground of their inculpable ignorance of the vernacular, when 
they themselves, from the peculiar circumstances of their own 
day, would certainly have defended them on principle. 

However this may be, we think there can be no doubt that 
at the present day a vigorous English style is to be preferred in 
our translations of the Holy Scriptures, and it is for this reason 
that the new English edition of the Psalter, recommended to us 
by the Archbishop, is especially welcome. Indeed, everything 
coming to us with his Grace’s recommendation is sure to be 
as remarkable for literary merit as for doctrinal accuracy. In 
this edition many of the Latinisms of the ordinary Douay 
version, of which it is a revision, and which, it should be borne 
in mind, has itself been much altered from the original Rheims 
and Douay translations, have given place to more idiomatic 
English expressions. We subjoin one or two verses as given in 
this new edition, and in the original and modern Douay versions,+ 
that our readers may observe the change :— 


Revised English Version of the Psalns. 











Ps, xlvi. 5,6. New Original Douay Modern Douay 
Edition. Version. Version. 
“ He hath chosen “ He hath chosen “ He hath chosen 


His inheritance for us. 
The beauty of Jacob 
which he hath loved. 
God is gone up with a 
shout of joy: and the 
Lord with a sound of 
the trumpet.” 


his inheritance in us, 
the beauty of Jacob 
which he hath loved. 
God is ascended in jubi- 
lation, and our Lord in 
the voice of the trum- 
pet.” 


for us his inheritance, 
the beauty of Jacob 
which he hath loved. 
God is ascended with 
jubilee, and the Lord 
with the sound of a 
trumpet.” 


The Protestant version (Bible) has the following (Ps. xlvii.) :— 


“He shall choose our inheritance for us, the excellence of Jacob whom he 





* See Notice of Blunt’s “ Plain“ Account of the; English Bible,” in this 


Review, January, 1871. 


+ As several modern editions are}in circulation, we quote from that which 
was approved by the Hierarchy of Ireland in 1857, and published by Duffy 


in the same year. 
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loved. Selah. God is gone up with a shout, the Lord with the sound of a 
trumpet.” 

There can be no doubt, we think, that the New Edition renders 
these verses in more vigorous English than the Douay version ; 
but we have chosen them, because in this particular instance 
we almost regret that in place of “ gone up” the word “ascended” 
has not been retained, as in Ps. xxiii. 3,—“ Who shall ascend 
into the mountain of God?’ In reading the Psalms a single 
word often stirs up within us a whole train of thoughts; and 
as the 46th Psalm refers to our Lord’s ascension, the word 
“ascended” strikes us as more suggestive, and better calcu- 
lated to awaken attention to the full meaning of the Psalm. 
For the same reason we prefer the Douay reading of “ sepulchre,”’ 
in Ps, Ixxxvii. 12, to that of “ grave,” as given in the New Edition. 

We will give another instance in which the superiority lies 
entirely with the New Edition :— 


New 





Ps, exxv. 6, 7. 
Edition. 
“They went forth on 
their way and wept: 
scattering their seed. 
“But returning, they 
shall come with joy: 
carrying their sheaves 
with them.” 


Original Douay 

Version. 
“Going they wept 
and went, casting their 
seedes, but coming 
they shall come with 
exultation, carrying 

their sheaves.” 


Modern Douay 
Version. 

“Going they went 
and wept, casting their 
seed, 

“But coming they 
shall come with joyful- 
fulness, carrying their 
sheaves,” 


As the New Edition has been published by Messrs. Burns & 
Oates, we need hardly say that, with regard both to type and 


paper, it has been excellently brought out. 


We have, however, 


observed a slight inaccuracy in Ps, Ixxxvii. 15, where “ casteth”’ 
is found instead of “ castest.” 
We will conclude by placing before our readers a verse or 


two taken from old English translations :— 


Ps, xxii. 1—3. (Trans. 
of William of Scor- 
ham (about 1320).) 
“Our Lord gouerneth 

me, and nothyng shal 

defailen to me; in the 
stede of pasture he sett 
me ther. 

“ He norissed me up 
water of fyllynge; he 
turned my soule fram 
the fende.”* 


Original Douay 
Version. 


“ Our Lord ruleth 
me and nothing shal 
be wanting to me: in 
place of pasture there 
he hath placed me, 
upon the waters of re- 
fection he hath brought 
me up, he hath con- 
verted my soule.”+ 


Modern Douay Version 
and New Edition. 


“The Lord ruleth 
me: and I shall want 
nothing. He hath set 
me in a place of pas- 
ture. He hath brought 
me up on [N.E. to] the 
water [N.E. waters] of 
refreshment : he hath 
converted my soul.” 





* Quoted by Blunt, p. 14. 
t “Our Lord,” instead of “the Lord,” is read throughout the original Douay 
version, in accordance with the almost universal custom of our forefathers. 
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Ps, lxxviii. 1. (Richard 
Rolle, of Hampole 
(1340).) 

“God, folkis come 
in to thyn heritage, thei 
defoulden thin hooli 
temple ; thei setten 
Jerusalem in to kepynge 
of applis” (in pomorum 
custodiam).* 


Original Douay 
Version. 


“O God, the Gentiles 
are come into thine 
inheritance, they have 
polluted thy  holie 
temple, they have made 
Jerusalem as a watch 
toure of fruits.” 


Modern Douay Version 
and New Edition. 


“O God, the heathens 
[N.E. heathen] are come 
into thy [N.E. Thine] 
inheritance : they have 
defiled thy holy temple: 
they have made Jeru- 
salem as a place to keep 








fruit.” 


We may also state that in Ps. xxxix. 7, for “aures autem 
perfecisti mihi,” where the modern Douay version translates 
“Thou hast pierced ears for me,” in the sense of “ fodisti,” 
which is the reading of S. Jerome, the new edition reads, “ But 
ears Thou hast perfected unto me,” which seems to be more 
in harmony with the commentaries of the Fathers, and with 
Hebrews x. 5. It is also a return to the original Douay 
version, which has “ but eares thou hast perfited to me.” We 
have now only to add that we trust that the day is not far 
distant when an English Catholic version of the ‘whole Bible 
may be formed from the old Catholic versions in existence before 
the Reformation, with, of course, whatever corrections the 
present state of Biblical criticism may suggest, or the present 
condition of the English language may require. The advan- 
tages of such a version have already been touched upon in the 
pages of this Review, when noticing Mr. Blunt’s work in 
January, 1871, and every fresh discovery or investigation of 
ancient manuscripts does but strengthen and confirm the view 
there taken. Meanwhile, the new edition of the Psalms cannot 
fail to be of great use to all who desire, in language inspired 
by the Spirit of praise, to “ give thanks always for all things, 
in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, to God and the Father.” 





* Blunt, p. 15.—The good Vicar of Chart Sutton does not seem to have 
been so happy i in his translation of this verse as Richard of Hampole, as he 
is evidently puzzled by in pomorum custodiam, which he renders “into the 
keeping of a manner of folk that was called Pomos.”—Ibid., p. 16. 
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Arr. VI.—Mr. PLUMMER’S TRANSLATION OF DR. 
DOLLINGER ON THE POPES. 


Fables respecting the Popes of the Middle Ages. By Dr. Doutinerr. Trans- 
lated with Introduction and Appendices. By Atrrep PLvMMeER, 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. Rivingtons, 1871. 


H* would be a small mind indeed, which could feel any- 

thing but profound sorrow at the present position of Dr. 
Déllinger. His bitterest enemy, however, could wish him no 
deeper shame than the praises of his Protestant friends. He who 
has spent a life in attacking the Reformation is hailed in his 
old age as a second Luther. His enormous and astonishing 
learning is now used as a quarry, out of which ignoble hands 
hew stones to cast at the religious principles in which he still 
believes. Men praise him to the skies, select from his works 
what suits their purpose, and coolly ignore his opinion about 
historical questions on which he has staked his reputation. 
Amongst these offenders Mr. Plummer, the translator of Dr. 
Déllinger’s “‘ Papst-fabeln,” is one of the worst. He is one of 
those men who keep up in the British mind the delusion that 
Catholics dishonestly ignore historical criticism, while they 
themselves notoriously take as much of it as is convenient 
and pretermit the rest. On the present occasion we can 
only give two or three specimens of what we mean, but they 
will be sufficient to prove our assertion. 

A first principle of Dr. Déllinger’s school is historical dog- 
matism. By this expression we mean praise not blame. A 
man of his erudition and acuteness has a right to be dogmatic 
in his own sphere. Besides this, he has great faith, and we 
share it with him, in the possibility of making out substan- 
tially the facts of the past, notwithstanding the sceptical use 
often made of the critical method. To take a crucial instance. 
Protestants are at this moment doing their best to prove that 
S. Peter was never at Rome, while the more cautious of them 
are contented with a verdict of “Not Proven.” Now Dr. 
Dollinger has all his life consistently maintained, on purely 
historical grounds, that the theory that S. Peter was never in 
Rome is monstrous. He proves that the Saint was at Rome 
twice, that he founded the Roman Church, and was martyred 
at Rome. Yet Mr. Plummer, though he himself seemingly is 
inclined to think that the Apostle was in Rome, yet relegates 
282 
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the view to his “ list of unsolved and apparently insoluble his- 
torical puzzles.” 

Mr. Plummer has, in this instance at least, the grace to 
state his author’s opinion. In another most important point 
he entirely conceals it, and even gives his reader an impres- 
sion the direct contrary to the fact. The case is this. Every 
one will remember the publication of that most remarkable 
book the “‘ Philosophumena”’ of Hippolytus. The whole Protest- 
ant world flew with delight upon this chronique scandaleuse 
of the third century, in which Pope Zephyrinus was accused of 
heresy and stupidity, and Pope Callistus of swindling, apostasy, 
and heresy. The temptation to be graphic was, of course, 
irresistible to Dr. Milman. Bunsen and Dr. Wordsworth, 
Broad Church and High Church, shook hands over this new- 
found book. It is very scandalous that the Episcopalian 
should have been so ready to undermine the foundation of the 
Nicene doctrine, by giving over two Popes to heresy. Dr. 
Déllinger answered the representatives of both schools, and 
produced a book which stopped all mouths but Mr. Plum- 
mer’s. We have always considered this book his chef-d’ceuvre. 
He puts Hippolytus into the witness-box, and analyzes his 
evidence as the Attorney-General tore the Claimant to pieces. 
In so doing he has displayed an acuteness and a knowledge of 
Roman law, as well as of ecclesiastical history, which are ad- 
mirable. He has shown the orthodoxy of the two Popes, and 
that the very accusations of Hippolytus are precisely those 
which could not fail to be made by one holding his heretical 
stand-point. After all this, Mr Plummer ventures on the fol- 
lowing statement :—‘‘ Zephyrinus, during his long Pontificate, 
had held and taught heterodox and contradictory doctrines 
respecting the Godhead, sometimes following Noetus, some- 
times Sabellius. But his errors were the errors of a confused 
and ignorant man, ruled by the powerful and subtle mind of 
Callistus ; and Zephyrinus left behind him no formal state- 
ment of his belief to discredit his office.” Now all this cate- 
gorical assertion will pass very quietly into the minds of the 
readers of Mr. Plummer’s handsome, well-printed book, and 
will become stereotyped. Two Popes, declared by an Acu- 
menical Council to be infallible, were heretical. Such will be 
the myth. Surely common literary honesty, ordinary historical 
accuracy would have required the man who penned these lines 
to add that the statement is, at the very least, most uncertain, 
and is regarded as absolutely false by the author whom he 
translates and whose literary career he sketches. Yet what 
shall we say to the following astonishing passage :—‘‘ The 
appearance of the ‘ Philosophumena,’ by Miller, 1851, gave 
rise to a prolonged discussion, in which many Catholics sought 
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to weaken the testimony of the author, whilst Protestant 
writers endeavoured to use his authority for the purpose of 
throwing discredit on the Church of Rome. In answer to 
both parties, especially to Gieseler, Baur, Bunsen, Wordsworth, 
and Lenormant, Dr. Déllinger published, in 1853, “ Hippo- 
lytus and Callistus, the Roman Church in the Third Century,” 
perhaps of all his writings the one in which his ingenuity of 
combination, his skill as a logician, and his lofty tone in 
handling the interests of the Church are most conspicuous.” 
Who would not suppose from this passage, that Dr. Déllinger 
answered “ the Catholics who sought to weaken the testimony 
of the author” by showing that his testimony was worthy of 
credit? Who could for a moment guess that Dr. Dél- 
linger himself not only weakens, but annihilates the witness 
of Hippolytus, and that his only difference from Lenormant is 
that that writer declares for Origen, while he himself considers 
Hippolytus to be the author. No doubt that myth will grow, 
and we shall hear that Lenormant is an uncritical Ultramontane. 
But perhaps Mr. Plummer, though guilty of suppressing the 
truth about the Munich divine, is himself worthy of being 
considered an independent authority on the question of the 
heterodoxy of the two Popes. We hardly think so. He has 
not even read his brief. No one, not even Hippolytus, ever as- 
serted that Zephyrinus sometimes followed Noetus, sometimes 
Sabellius. What Hippolytus did say was, that Zephyrinus some- 
times favoured himself, sometimes Cleomenes and Sabellius. 
Let Mr. Plummer read p. 222 of Dr. Déllinger’s book, and 
the note in which he castigates Dr. Wordsworth. He will 
find the real accusation thus formulized. “In private con- 
versations Callistus (and subsequently Zephyrinus) expressed 
himself in the presence of those who favoured the truth 
(i.e. according to Hippolytus) in words which made them 
fancy that he agreed with them; then subsequently he, 
on the contrary, propounded to them the doctrines of Sabel- 
lius.” Above all, if he reads p. 291, he will find that Hippo- 
lytus, like any one else, considers the doctrine of Noetus to 
be identical with that of Sabellius. How then can they be 
contradictory ? ©O Mr. Plummer, if Zephyrinus was in 
error, he is not the only man in the world “ whose errors are 
those of a confused and ignorant man! ” 

Mr. Plummer, however, has not only translated Dr. Dél- 
linger but attacked the Archbishop of Westminster on the 
subject of Honorius. We are not going to enter again at 
length on this vexed question, though we cannot help saying 
something about it in noticing this book. If we appear to be 
severe on Mr. Plummer, we can most honestly disclaim all 
personal dislike to that gentleman, with whom we have not 
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the honour to be acquainted. But it is impossible not to take 
him as a type of many others, with whom we must confess to 
have been irritated. It is very coolly asserted over and over 
again, that the decisions of the Council of the Vatican are against 
history, that it is perfectly useless to declare the Pope infallible; 
for Popes have erred ;—net even a Council can destroy facts. 
Of these facts the heresy of Honorius is the chief. We have 
seen in print that the heterodoxy of the Pope is as certain as 
that Hannibal crossed the Alps, and that William the Con- 
queror won the battle of Hastings. Now Mr. Plummer is of 
this school. His answer to the Archbishop is couched in the 
following terms. “ It is difficult to decide which statement 
is the most audacious, that the letters of Honorius are entirely 
orthodox, or that the language for which he was anathema- 
tized was usual at the time.” The Archbishop had said: 
‘In the use of language, he wrote, as was usual ” (the italics 
belong to Mr. Plummer) “ before the condemnation of Mono- 
thelism, and not as it became necessary afterwards. It is an 
anachronism and an injustice tocensure his language used before 
that condemnation, as it might be just to censure it after the 
condemnation had been made.” Now really this is avery fair 
statement made by the Archbishop, and contains the key toa 
great deal which to some has appeared difficult in the historical 
question. The expression “ one will” was by no means unusual, 
for a reason which we shall notice presently. For the statement 
itself we shall quote an authority most competent in point of 
learning, above all suspicion of Catholic bias, Dorner, the Pro- 
testant author of the “ History of the Development of the Doc- 
trine of the Person of Christ.” ‘“ Hitherto” (i.e. till the breaking 
out of the Monothelite controversy) ‘‘ there had been no lack of 
teachers of the Church, who taught without fear of blame that 
in Christ there was unity of action and unity of will.’* Thus 
German Protestant criticism believes, with the Archbishop, 
that the expression “ one will ” was used by orthodox writers. 
Our limits forbid our entering at length on this proof of 
Dorner’s assertion. Fortunately however we can point out 
a striking specimen, from no less a witness than S. Athanasius. 
It was quoted, of course, on the Monothelite side in the 
sixth General Council, and we give it with Father Newman’s 
commentary :+—-“ Thus Athanasius, in a remarkable passage, 
in which his eagerness to avoid ascribing human imperfections 
to the Word’s humanity, makes him speak as if he would deny 
to it a will (which is contrary to his categorical statement 
elsewhere, de Incar., art. 21), uses gvoi¢ simply for His 
divine nature. ‘He set up anew,’ he says, ‘the form of man 








* Entwickelung, tom. ii. p. 203. + Atlantis. 
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in Himself, in the spectacle of a flesh which had no fleshly wills 
or human thoughts, in an image of renovation. The will 
is in the Oedrn¢ alone; since the whole dicic of the Word was 
there,’ (c. Apoll. ii. 10).””7_ However, Dorner goes further than 
Father Newman; and after analyzing the whole doctrine of 
the Saint, thus sums it up: “ That with this view a duality of 
wills cannot be held, appears to me evident.’’ Many other 
Fathers before Honorius were preoccupied by the question 
which troubled him, how to explain the existence in Christ 
of a will, together with the absence of contrariety with the 
divine will. ‘They answered the difficulty with the same for- 
mula of “ one will,” and in a way which might with greater 
show of reason be called Monothelite. They alleged the one- 
ness of this divine will with the Father’s ; and took but little 
account of the human will, as if it need not be considered, or 
else resolved it into an economy for our sake. It is in this 
sense that S. Chrysostom uses ¢v 0éAnua, and S. Ambrose “ una 
voluntas, una operatio.”’* That these passages are susceptible 
of aright interpretation we are well aware, and we contend that 
the same is true of Honorius. 

The reason why, before the Monothelite controversy arose, 
the human will was in the mind of some of the Fathers so much 
in the background as scarcely to appear,—is very plain, and 
throws a great light on the whole question. It will be well to 
dwell a little longer on this matter, in order to show that we 
are not inventing a theory for the occasion. The real reason 
lies in the supreme influence exercised by the Person of the 
Word on the human will of Christ. Unity of will is an 
ambiguous expression. Though our Lord has two wills, the 
divine and human, and though both wills are active, yet 
in point of fact the thing willed is always identical. The 
human never wills anything in opposition to the divine. 
The Person willing is One, and it is the divine will of 
the Person which always takes the initiative. This was the 
doctrine defined by the Council which condemned the Mono- 
thelites. “The human will follows, and does not strive 
against, but on the contrary is subject to the divine and 
Almighty will. The will of the human nature (edpé) must 
move itself, but also submit itself to the divine, as the all-wise 
Athanasius says . . . . As His flesh the (humanity) is called 
and is the flesh of God the Word, so also the natural will of 
His flesh is called and is the property of the divine Word. As 
He Himself says: ‘I am come down from Heaven not to do My 
own will, but the will of My Father who sent Me.’ He here 





* St. Chrysostom, ed. Montfaucon, viii. 266. St. Ambrose, de Fid., ad 
Gratianum, lib. 1. 
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calls the will of His flesh His own, because the flesh was His 
own. As the all-holy and sinless flesh was not taken away by 
its deification, but remained in its limits and mode, so is it also 
with the human will, which though deified is not taken away. 
Much more, it is maintained that, as Gregory the Theologian 
says, the will of the Saviour is not contrary to God, but all- 
deified.”* Thus the doctrine of Pope Agatho, with respect to 
the whole human nature, is true also of the human will. That 
Pontiff quotes from S. Gregory of Nyssa these striking 
words: “ The Saviour assigned to the human nature, which He 
had in Himself, the time at which it was to operate in its own 
way.” Nearly the same words are used by 8S. Sophronius ; 
with the remarkable addition, that He suffered, acted, and 
operated when He, as God, chose, and not according as the 
natural movements of the flesh willed to set themselves in 
motion.t 

The same kind of language still subsists in theclogy. 
If we look at the question of the absolute sinlessness of 
Christ, we shall find that one reason given for it is the fact that 
the divine will in the Person of the Word moves and governs 
the human will of our Lord.t By other writers of S. Thomas’s 
school, the Personality is said to “move and apply the human 
nature to action”’; it also ‘‘effectually produces the meritorious 
operation ” of the Sacred Humanity.§ This, of course, does 
not destroy the freedom or activity of the human will; any 
more than divine grace deprives us of liberty, though its 
result is infallible, for God our Creator and the prime mover 
of all things, moves us without interfering with the free activity 
of the will. Thus, while we move ourselves, He who knows 
the whole issues and springs of our being may in another sense 
be said to set us in motion. The Fathers then, before the 
Monothelite controversy, fixing their eyes upon the oneness 
of the thing willed and the oneness of the wwiller, 
might and did talk of the one will of Christ, meaning that 
there was a moral unity in the will of our Lord. At that 





* Mansi, xi. 638. + Mansi, xi. 266, 485. 
t We allude to such pronouncements as the following of 8. Thomas :— 

oluntas humana Christi habuit quendam determinatum modum, ex eo 
quod fuit in hypostasi divina, ut scilicet moveretur semper secundim motum 
divine: voluntatis."—Summa 3, Qu. 18, Art. 1 ad 4. Also, Billuart. Inc. 
Diss., 15, 2, In answer to the objection, “impedire peccata, gubernare 
humanitatem, illam movere ad bonum, sunt operationes que sunt communes 
toti Trinitati,” he says “that all this is done by the Person of the Word, which 
(v. answer to objection 5) as ‘ principium quod’ concurs with and flows into 
the action of the sacred humanity.” Jn general it may be said, that writers of 
the Jesuit school make the Personality of our Lord to be less active and 
real than Dominican theologians. 

§ Alvarez de Inc, p. 47. 
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time it was very easy for writers to enunciate true 
doctrine in terms afterwards condemned. It is true to 
say that the will was attached to the Person, in the 
sense that the ultimate decision of both wills lay with the 
Divine Word, since the human will never rebelled. The 
Monothelite doctrine, that the will follows the Person and 
not the nature, in the sense that when there is a Divine 
Person there is no human will, at that period had not entered 
into any man’s head. The Archbishop, therefore, was simply 
right historically in saying, that Honorius was inculpable in 
using language which afterwards was in another sense con- 
demned. It is not an Ultramontane quibble to say that 
when the Pope said ‘‘ We confess one will,” he did not 
mean the Monothelite doctrine; but on the contrary that 
assertion rests on very solid historical reasons. ‘The phrase 
was, aS we have seen, one used by 8S. Athanasius in a quite 
orthodox sense. The Archbishop says that Honorius ‘‘ de- 
fined no doctrine whatever,” and Mr. Plummer puts the sen- 
tence into italics. This is the simple truth. No one asked him 
to define anything about the will. No one dreamed of asking him 
any question about the will at all. The ¢v 0éAnua in Sergius’s 
letter comes in quite by the way. Not even 8. Sophronius 
then thought of it. The heretics were only feeling blindly their 
way towards it. We refer again to Dorner. ‘The Monothelite 
controversy went through three stadia. In its first stadium, 
which may be considered to extend from the year 623 until 
towards the year 638, the controversy bore chiefly on the ques- 
tion whether we are to assume only piu évépyea (Ocavdpexy) in 
Christ, as did the Monophysites and Monothelites, or dvo 
évépyeat? Theodorus of Pharan, Sergius, Cyrus, the Synod of 
Constantinople of the year 626, and the Synod of Alexandria 
in the year 633, took the first view, Sophronius the second. 
The volitional faculty was, as yet, not at all brought under 
special consideration.’’* 

Again. “ In this first stadium the question of one or two wills 
was not at all agitated: the principal and only question was: 
Are the two natures to be considered as active and efficient, or 
not?” Later on, it is true, he says, “the second stadium was 
inaugurated by Honorius. He asserted that there were two 
natures, each working in its own way; not one évépyaa, but 
one will, which he assigns to the personality. Now for the 
Jjirst time was a definite doctrine of one will laid down.” We 
have already shown the ambiguity of the expression, “one 
will” ; what we insist upon here is the fact, that no one 
thought of consulting Honorius about the question of will at 





* Entwick., tom. ii. p. 205. 
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all. Furthermore it is most remarkable, that Dorner himself 
attests that the doctrine of Honorius was identical with that 
of the Council of Constantinople and of S. Sophronius. 
“At the very moment,” he says, “‘when Honorius was ranked 
among heretics worthy of anathema, and his writings were 
burned by the hand of the Synod, his view was in all essen- 
tial features adopted by the Council.”* Again, ‘‘ Sophronius, 
the originator of the controversy, whose teachings, as we shall 
see, were essentially the same as those of Honorius, was, mar- 
vellously enough, recognized as orthodox by the Council.” 
It is therefore not so very wild an assertion, that the letters 
of Honorius were orthodox. We see no audacity in the 
affirmation made by the Archbishop, that the language of 
the Pope was not unusual. He might very innocently say “one 
will,” before any one had thought of the Monothelite con- 
troversy. No one had consulted him directly about the will 
of Christ. The Pope decided no dogmatic question. ‘Non 
oportet hec addogmata trahere—relinquentes ea grammaticis,” 
is his own expression. What he decided was, that nothing 
should be said about the oneness or duality of operation: a 
very bad decision, but not a dogmatic one. 

The question of the date of the origin of Monothelism is 
a very important one. It is an additional answer to what has 
been urged against a former article of this Review. Mr. Renouf 
ridiculed us as if we had passed over the important fact, that 
some Monothelites held the duality of natures in conjunction 
with the numerical unity of will. This is true, but nothing to 
the purpose. In the time of Honorius no one dreamed of such 
a view. It was only developed later on in the controversy. 
This was what the Archbishop meant by calling the modern 
denial of Honorius’s orthodoxy an anachronism. How does this 
differ from the statement of Dr. Déllinger in this very volume: 
“The question at issue was one which had not been raised or dis- 
cussed before, but then for the first time occupied men’s minds. 
In such cases a certain amount of time and of controversy is 
always needed, in order that the consciousness of the Church 
may find its bearings and define itself”? Would that these 
words had been laid to heart and remembered. Indeed, 
in the whole dispute about Honorius and the infallibility 
of the Holy See in general, those who on other points 
carry the principle of development to an extreme, forget it 
altogether. Men who would apply it in the wildest manner 
to the doctrines of the Trinity and the Atonement, suddenly 
become the veriest Philistines when the Holy See is in question. 
While they have no objection to a change of idea in the very 
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foundation of Christianity, they insist on disbelieving in the 
infallibility of the Pope till the terms infallibility and ex cathe- 
dra are found in the Fathers. 

After having stated thus much, we are in a position to analyze 
what has been said in this volume against Honorius by Dr. 
Déllinger. The great argument brought forward to prove the 
heterodoxy of Honorius, is the fact that he deduces the unity 
of the will of Christ from the unity of the Person. This, it is 
argued, is a proof that he considered the faculty of will to be 
an appendage of the Person and not of the nature, which is 
the very essence of the Monothelite heresy. Accordingly, 
Bishop Hefele and Dr. Dollinger put this argument forward 
as being that which weighed most with their minds in their 
condemnation of the Pope as guilty of heresy. It is on this 
also that their followers rely ; and they scream at us as guilty 
of ignorance or dishonesty, when we refuse to see the Mono- 
thelite doctrine in the Pope’s words. Does Honorius or does 
he not say, “‘ We confess one will” ? and does he not connect 
this assertion with the divinity of the Person of Christ? 
Most undoubtedly Honorius does both; but it is not an argu- 
ment got up for the occasion, but a grave theological and 
historical opinion, that there is a perfectly orthodox sense in 
which the will of Christ, even the unity of will, may be most 
closely attached to the Person, without denying that our Lord’s 
human nature had a separate active will of its own. It is thus 
that Dr. Déllinger analyzes the arguments of Honorius: 
“Therefore there is unity of will: for it is the Person that 
wills and not the natures, and there is multiplicity (not unity 
nor duality) of energies or modes of operation. In this way, 
then, Honorius would have the controversy put down; viz., that 
it was preposterous to contest about one or two energies in 
Christ, because neither the one nor the other expression could 
be used in a rational sense. At the same time, however, it is 
set forth that all men should be united in the acceptance of a 
single power of volition.” In this sentence there are almost 
as many bold unproved assumptions as there are words. In 
the first place, there is no command whatsoever to all men, 
but a simple assertion “‘ we confess one will.” Secondly, that 
“onewill” there means “ one power of volition,” is the very thing 
to be proved, and is most coolly assumed. To take the lowest 
ground, what in grammar or in context forbids it to mean one 
thing willed, or one moral unity of will? Above all, the denial 
that the natures will—is a simple addition by Dr. Dollinger, 
and we defy him to find it in Honorius. We have argued in 
this Review that the sense of the Pope implies the contrary ; 
for he gives as a reason for the oneness of Christ’s will, 
the innocence of His human nature. This we still maintain. 
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But what we here assert, without fear of contradiction, is the 
fact, that the Pope nowhere denies that the natures will; and 
that therein lies the whole gist of the controversy. To deny 
the faculty of will to Christ’s human nature, on the ground 
that the number of the faculties of will is determined by the 
Person and not by the nature, this and nothing else is essen- 
tially the Monothelite heresy. To assert the closest union be- 
tween the personality and the will, in the sense that the Person 
governs the decision of the will, and has the greatest influence 
in its workings,—is the doctrine, not of Monothelites, but of 
their greatest opponents. This is very easily shown. The follow- 
ing is the summary of the doctrine of the Fathers in Petavius :* 
‘All those actions of the Lord Christ which were proper to 
human nature, not only those which were free, but those 
which were natural and necessary, were at the beck of the 
Divinity, suspended on its command and governed by it; so 
that the ro iyyeuovedv was but one: wherefore the Divine 
Word in Christ performed the same part in governing Him, 
and administering His functions, as the soul or mind does in 
mere man.” Dr. Dollinger had to prove that “ one will” does 
not mean one yyeuovKov, and he has not attempted it. 
Furthermore, he must know full well that Greek philosophy 
had hardly risen to the conception of a faculty of will distinct 
from the intellect. It has even been asserted that in Aristotle 
there is no name for free will; it is PotvAevore mpoaipecic, a 
power of deliberation or of election of means to an end, united 
with an dpeEe or effort of desire. We all know how in Plato 
virtue and knowledge are confounded. The consequence is, that 
Christian philosophy had to create a whole phraseology about 
personality and will. This is one reason why th> terminology 
of the Fathers, from S. Athanasius down to Honorius, was 
fluctuating and wanting in precision. The proud independence 
of a human personality and of a will that moves itself, was dimly 
seen before, but only clearly brought out by the very Christian 
doctrine which extinguishes that human personality in Christ. 
Hence the opponents of the Monothelites had a whole philo- 
sophy to create. The following is the doctrine of Maximus. 
Besides the faculty of will, he held that there was in man what 
he called a yvwurxdv OéAnua ; that is, as he variously described 
it, a deliberative will, or will as attached to the person 
(vroorarixdy), or will actually exercising a determinate choice 
(76 mec OéXev).t Now St. Maximus absolutely denies the 





* De Inc., viii. 12. 
+ Petavius de Inc., lib. ix. c. vii. passim. Especially licet ex eo perspicere 
cur yvopny et yvwpixdy OéAnua in Christo non fuisse Maximus alii-que 
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existence of this latter will in the sacred humanity of Christ ; 
and that, be it observed, on the very ground that it is attached 
to the Person, and on account of the sinlessness of Christ. 
The passage might be set side by side with the first letter of 
Honorius, as its legitimate interpretation. This doctrine of 
S. Maximus is also that of S. John Damascene. He says that, 
“the Son of God took a human nature and a human natural 
will, but did not take a human person; lest the human natural 
will should behave itself according to a personal and deliberative 
will of its own (kar’oixetov WrooratiKkoy Kal yvwutxov BéAnua), in 
opposition to the divine will.”* It is perfectly plain then, that 
the most vehement opponents of the Monothelites attach the 
will to the personality so closely, that the will of the sacred 
humanity is in a condition very different from an ordinary 
human will. We are quite aware that these writers have, side 
by side with these passages, others which assert the freedom 
aud activity of the human will. This, however, is the very 
thing which we assert. The argument against the orthodoxy 
of Honorius, drawn from the influence which, according to him, 
the Person exerts on the will of Christ, falls to the ground. 
There are writers who undoubtedly hold the existence and 
activity of the human will, and who, nevertheless, make it 
dependent on the personality of the Word in its actual opera- 
tions. This then is our answer to Dr. Ddéllinger. He thus 
condenses his statement: ‘‘ The decision of Honorius and the 
cause of his error may be briefly expressed thus: One Willer, 
therefore one will; for the will is the attribute of the Person, 
not of the nature.”+ We answer, the first part of the clause is 
orthodox, if by one will is meant a moral unity of will. The 
latter part is Monothelite ; but it is the statement of Dr. Dél- 
linger, not of the Pope. We would thus sum up the whole. 
1. The formula év Anya before the Monothelite controversy 
was orthodox, and was used by many Fathers. That that 
controversy had not yet arisen, is an historical fact. 2. The 
letter of Sergius itself, as far as it was doctrinal, was capable 
of an orthodox interpretation. This is expressly asserted by 
Petavius,t and has an important bearing on the controversy. 
It is not wonderful then if Honorius on the whole approved of 
it. 8. The particular question which Honorius was called 





putaverint ; nimirum quod avapaprnroyr illum fuisse constet, hoc est peccati 
nullo modo capacem. 

; My duabus Voluntatibus, 40. Also, de Fide Orthodoxa, 3, 14. 

. 225. 

Tt Ad hunec modum subdoltus et veterator hereticus dogma alioqui Catho- 
licum ad erroris sui patrimonium assumit. Nam Christi humanitatem a 
Divinitate Verbi actam et impulsam ac gubernatam fuisse inter orthodoxos 
convenit.—De Ince., vii. c. 6. 
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upon to decide was not a doctrinal one, but a question of 
policy. Was it not best to silence all discussion on the num- 
ber of energies? This was what Honorius decided, and decided 
wrongly. His words about one will, even if we could allow them 
to be heterodox, were “obiter dicta.”? This, and this alone, is to 
be drawn from the history of Honorius, that Popes may make 
great mistakes in policy; not that they may err in their 
office of teaching doctrine to the universal Church. If Hono- 
rius had not been Pope, he would have been neither more nor 
less wrong than 8. Basil when, out of a spirit of conciliation, 
he refrained from calling the Holy Spirit expressly God.* 

Let us now return to Mr. Plummer. After his attack on 
the Archbishop, he gives us his own view. “Let us very 
briefly review the facts,” he says. By all means; that is just 
what we want; only let us be sure that they are facts. We 
first learn that Sophroniscus was the new Patriarch of Jeru- 
‘salem; but let that pass. We will charitably suppose it to be 
a mistake of the printer for Sophronius. We next learn that 
Honorius gave four different answers. Mr. Plummer thus 
states the two last :—‘‘ It would be better not to talk either of 
one will or two wills, but to leave such a question to gram- 
marians. We must not talk either of one will or of two wills.” 
It is almost incredible, yet it is a fact, that it is utterly false 
that Honorius said this. What he did forbid was the discussion 
of two energies, not two wills. We do not accuse Mr. Plummer 
of dishonesty in this matter; for, with the utmost naiveté, he 
quotes in his note the passage which forbids the two operations. 
But it is perfectly plain that he has not the smallest notion of 
the meaning of the Monothelite heresy. He is so ignorant, 
that we can conceive his supposing that the questions are 
identical. If they were so, then Honorius held not only 
implicitly, but explicitly, the duality of wills; for no-one 
denies that at least in the second Letter he teaches two 
energies. However, this is far too subtle a view for Mr. 
Plummer. He is not even audacious; he is simply innocent 
of the most elementary knowledge of the whole matter. 

After disposing of the Archbishop of Westminster, Mr. 
Plummer turns his attention to the Bishop of Rottenburg. 
“After Bishop Hefele’s letter to his clergy (April 23rd, 1871), 
one must cease to expect that historical learning will always 
baffle an authority which sets history at defiance.” Mr. 
Plummer here touches on a question which, after what we 
have said, can be despatched in a few words. The Bishop 
has been accused of a most culpable and dishonest weakness 
in surrendering his historical opinion to the authority of the 
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Council, as if facts could be altered by authority. This is the 
view about Hannibal and the battle of Hastings in another shape. 
The fact is, that the Bishop’s opinion was substantially not 
on a question of history, but on an interpretation of theological 
terms. His present opinion is by no means so contradictory 
to his first as is imagined. He held first, that the meaning of 
Honorius throughout was perfectly orthodox. ‘We gave it 
as our opinion that at bottom the view of Honorius, the 
grounds of his arguments, and therefore he himself, was at 
heart orthodox.”” Secondly, that the Council was right in 
condemning him, because “his letters contained de facto 
heresy,” and could noi but further the cause of heresy. Thirdly, 
that in .the second Letier Honorius laid down orthodox 
doctrine in express terms, and that it would be wholly 
unjust to accuse him of heresy; “nevertheless he con- 
tradicted himself in putting the expression one or two 
energies ona par. Yet on this point he was not heretical, 
but only unclear.” After all, Hefele’s present view is not so 
violently a contradiction of his first. The real difficulty in the 
way of the perfect orthodoxy of the Pope is discussed by him 
in p. 137. He there blames Honorius for attaching the will to 
the Personality: and he enters into a theological discussion to 
prove that the number of wills is decided, not by the Personality, 
but by the Nature ; as, for instance, in the Holy Trinity there 
are not three wills but one. In this theological view he is 
perfectly right; but it does not follow in the least that his 
interpretation of the words of Honorius is right. What he 
has now done is to alter his opinion concerning the meaning 
of a passage in the Pope’s Letter. Really it requires no great 
stretch of submissiveness to consider that on such a point he 
was mistaken, and that the Council was right. All this talk 
about “ setting history at defiance ” is simple nonsense. The 
question is not one of historical fact, but of the sense of a 
theological’ term; a term, which the Bishop misunderstood, 
because he read it in the light of a subsequent decision of the 
Church about a heresy not at that time in existence. 

Not content with asserting that Honorius forbade the asser- 
tion of two wills, Mr. Plummer ventures on a prophecy. He 
proceeds, “In the Ecthesis the Emperor gave this dictum 
of Honorius the authority of an imperial decree. Honorius 
would no doubt have accepted it. He died, however, before it 
reached Rome, October, A.D. 638.” Poor Honorius! Mr. 
Plummer will not leave him quiet even in his grave. So far 
from its being certain that he would have accepted the 
Kcthesis, it is rather certain that he would not. Bishop Hefele 
points out the difference between this document drawn up by 
Sergius and the Pontiff’s Letter. “In his second Letter 
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Honorius speaks (as far as we know from the extant fragment) 
neither of one nor of two wills. ‘This is, however, not the 
only difference between him and the Ecthesis, but much more 
does he differ from that document, though the circumstance 
that he, although he does not in so many words say dvo évépyeat, 
yet expressly acknowledges that the divine nature in 
Christ works what is divine, and the human nature executes 
what is human. That is, he teaches, in fact, two évépyerac while 
he forbids the expression.” Even of the first Letter the same 
author adds, “'The ground of his saying ‘one will’ was a 
misunderstanding or a want of consecutive thought; while 
the Ecthesis denies the human will of Christ.”” We may there- 
fore assume that Honorius would have rejected the Ecthesis, in 
which the designs of the enemies of the truth became more 
apparent. He had already begun to perceive the real gist of 
the question, as is shown by the difference in his second Letter. 
He died about two months before the promulgation of the 
imperial decree, in December 638; and his successor Severinus, 
instantly refused his assent to the heretical document. The 
moment that the drift of the heretics became clear, the Holy 
See opposed them with all its might. When Honorius died, 
no one could have anticipated the fierce contests which have 
raged about the two short and fragmentary letters which he 
wrote on an evil day. This most unfortunate of popes deserved 
well at least of England.* He sent S. Birinus to Wessex, 
and helped Northumbria through its relapse into paganism. 
One of his contemporaries praises his meekness and humility. 
He fell a victim to his love of peace. He had every temptation 
to wish to conciliate the Emperor of Constantinople. If ever 
Christendom wanted union, it was at the moment when 
Islamism was working its way, in consequence of the 
ecclesiastical disunion of the divided Nast. During his reign 
Jerusalem was taken by the Arabs, and the Holy Sepulchre 
fell into the hands of the infidels. It was a trying moment 
for Honorius, when his rival of Constantinople wrote to ask 
his advice, and begged him to help in reconciling the 
Monophysites. The four patriarchs of the East were at his 
feet, supplicating for a decision. But a Pope cannot “ give 
any boon for peace”; and his negligence in defending the 
Faith has left a stain upon a name otherwise without reproach. 

All this while we have said little about Dr. Dollinger, but we 
have not lost sight of him. Even in this book he has rendered 
good service to the Catholic Church. He has traced to its 
proper source the silly myth which Montalembert was credulous 
enough to countenance, of the bigamy of Count Gleichen, 


* This is well put in F. Bottalla’s excellent pamphlet. 
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said to be permitted by Gregory 1X. He has finally destroyed 
the fable about Pope Joan, and he has put into a proper light 
the conduct of Pope Gregory II. It was, howeyer, in this 
book that he went out of his way to deliver his opinion about 
Pope Honorius, who was not a “ Pope of the Middle Ages.” 
We would not say a word to wound a man who must be suf- 
fering agony. That he is suffering we trust; that a man 
should belie a whole life, that a Catholic priest should cease 
to say Mass and should rebel against the Church and not 
endure mental torment, is inconceivable.- Even his cold hard 
mind, cutting and polished as steel, must feel a profound sad- 
ness when he remembers that he, who is now the accomplice 
of the Bavarian Government in a petty persecution of the 
Church, was once known all over the Rhineland as the de- 
fender of the imprisoned Archbishop of Cologne. At least he 
has not given way to the indecent fury displayed by some of 
his associates. For a man like Friedrich, who, in order to 
calumniate the Roman clergy, has invented a professor of 
morals, whom he dares not name, but accuses of following an 
infamous trade, we can only feel unmitigated contempt. Has 
the man taken leave of his senses that, with a logic apparently 
convincing to the Saturday Review, he insinuates a charge of 
incontinence against the Catholic priesthood because Bishop 
Martin, of Paderborn, “a strong infallibilist, had received 
favourably several applications from Protestant pastors who 
were willing to conform to the Church if marriage of the clergy 
were conceded”! We should be glad to be informed what 
“kind of concubinage Bishop Dinckel of Augsburg actually 
thought admissible.” The same Friedrich has published in 
his documents on the council, a paper worthy of the “Con- 
fessional Unmasked ;”” and has had the impudence to say that 
the author was an infallibilist, because, forsooth, he was a 
Frenchman. Dr. Déllinger has at least not given himself 
to such blind rage as this. God help him! Ought it 
to cost so much to say “I have made a mistake”? Let 
us look at the passage which respects Honorius. ‘ He was 
compelled, therefore, equally with the Orientals, to recog- 
nize only a single will in Christ, the divine or theandric, that 
is a will having its source in the Logos, and as it were 
flowing through the human nature,—a will in which merely the 
Logos is the willing power and active principle, while the 
human nature is purely passive, so that its power of volition 
is either non-essential or at any rate quiescent.” This is an 
excellent description of the Monothelite heresy. But what a 
gigantic gloss on the words of Honorius: ‘‘ We confess one 
will in Christ”! Dr. Déllinger goes on to say “ And this he 
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said in so many words: ‘ We recognize,’ says he, conceding the 
point to Sergius, but expressing himself with more decision 
than Sergius, ‘ We recognize one will in Christ.’”” Who says 
that “the power of volition is either not-existent or at any 
rate quiescent” ? Not Honorius, but Dr. Déllinger. It is 
perfectly plain that the whole question turns on the meaning 
of the words ‘of the Pope. That they are orthodox, we 
firmly believe ; that they are capable of many interpretations 
besides that given by Dr. Déllinger,* is simply undeniable. The 
words of Father Schneeman’s excellent pamphlet apply to him 
as well as to Hefele. ‘‘ Hefele here assumes just what is to be 
proved; namely, that Honorius used the words wna voluntas 
in Christo in a Monothelist sense. Without such an assump- 
tion we argue thus: According to Scriptural and Pairistic 
usage, the unity of the will is sometimes taken in a physical, 
sometimes in a moral sense. How such expressions are really 
to be understood, must be concluded from the context. Now, 
when taken in conjunction with the words of the Pope which 
follow in the same sentence, it appears that this unity of will 
does not exclude human will in general, but concupiscence, the 
corrupt will. Thus Honorius, by the words ‘ one will,’ either 
meant the human nature in Christ, or else a moral oneness of 
the human with the divine will.” Here are two interpretations 
of the passage which are both orthodox and both (to take the 
lowest ground) just as compatible with the text as the elaborate 
sense affixed by Dr. Déllinger. Even on this low ground it is 
incomprehensible and monstrous, that a man should stake his 
salvation on the rightness of his view of a difficult theological 
passage. 

It is very singular that Dr. Milman has seen the truth 
which Dr, Dillinger has missed. Unconsciously, but not the 
less really, he defends Honorius from Monothelism. Most 
marvellously the Dean asserts that ‘‘ Honorius, in distinct 
words, declared himselfa Monothelite.” Yet, he goes on to say, 
‘it is manifest that he entirely misapprehended the question 
—the unity which he asserted was not an identity but a 
harmony. His main argument was, that the sinless human 
nature of Christ, being ignorant of that other law in the 
members warring against the law of the mind, there could 
be no conflicting or adverse will in the God-Man.” In other 
words, Honorius was not a Monothelite; what he denied was 
an adverse will, not a human will. He asserted a will which 
followed the Person ; he did not deny that the number of wills 
was regulated by the number of natures. The Anglican is 
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more truthful than the Alt-Katholik, because even his hatred 
of Popes was less. Truly, we agree with Dr. Déllinger, no 
question would have been raised about the meaning of the 
Letter of Honorius, “ but for the fact of the author being a 
Pope.” * 

These lines will probably never meet Dr. Déllinger’s eyes. 
If by chance he should ever see them, he may be at least 
assured that there are Catholics in England who have not 
given up praying for his return. We venture to say that the 
welcome given him by Catholics will be something better than 
the huzzas of the “Times” and of Mr. Plummer. From that 
gentleman we part with some words of his own. We will not 
imitate his rudeness to the defenders “ of the Vatican”? and 
say that he “has almost lost the sense of truth and the 
love of truth for its own sake;” but we do say that in him 
“the very power of discriminating between ” historical “ truth 
and falsehood is entirely lost.” 








Art. VII.—THE WORKS OF CHARLES LEVER. 


Select Library Edition of the Novels of Charles Lever. London: Chapman 
& Hall. 


Lord Kilgobbin. London; Chapman & Hall. 


(GENERAL incredulity attends the announcement of last 
appearances. The world looks with a cheerful confidence 
for the advent of some circumstance which shall induce the 
singer or the actor, the lecturer or the public personage who 
has made her final curtsey or his valedictory oration, to recon- 
sider the determination which is to hide them thenceforth from 
its eyes and ears. ‘The world reckons on the friends, in 
accordance with whose solicitations, and for a limited period, 
generally speaking of unwisely strained elasticity, the “ diva” 
or the “ star”? will again enthral an enthusiastic audience ; the 
lecturer or the popular personage will again perform the familiar 
feats which have come to be described in terms of illimitable 
hyperbole, until all rational expression is lost, and the talking 
is so tall that, like Jack’s beanstalk, it is out of reach. The 
world is rarely wrong in its calculations, based upon the 
natural reluctance of men and women to relinquish the making 
of money and the maintenance of fame, or even notoriety, and 
the reminiscences of each of us include many farewells, last 
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appearances and reappearances. But, though an announce- 
ment of this kind does not convince the world, it always 
suggests an examination of the career and achievements of 
the individual. He draws himself up, as it were, for inspection ; 
he marches past. He invites the kind and extent of criticism 
which is generally reserved for the actually bygone; one 
imagines him exercising it himself indeed, with far more 
thoroughness and accuracy than are attainable by other 
critics. They can but discuss what he has done; he aloue 
knows what he had designed to do, and how far short he has 
fallen of his intention. 

Mr. Lever has just concluded a novel, of which he speaks as 
a final effort, and, while we believe and hope that this will 
prove an example of the last appearance as popularly under- 
stood, the occasion seems favourable for a brief consideration 
of his achievements, in the long and highly successful career 
which began with “ Harry Lorrequer,” and of which “ Lord 
Kilgobbin ” is the latest stage. In a survey of this kind it is 
necessary to consider not only the specialities of the writer, 
but the taste and manners of the period at which he first 
made his mark. This is especially called for in the case of 
Mr. Lever, because tastes and manners, in later times, have 
undergone so decided a change that the mere mechanism of 
his early works, perfectly acceptable and accepted when they 
were written, would be now accounted gravely defective. 
“‘Slapdash ” is out of fashion. Many novelists have taken 
the Crimean war for their theme, and brought about meetings 
between wounded heroes and devoted heroines in military 
hospitals, attended with the triumph of Christian grace or 
Pagan pluck, according to the persuasion of the author; but 
they do not “ slapdash””—they have not the faintest flavour of 
the old Peninsular romance, Not even the brilliant blunder at 
Balaklava has elicited anything like that. No Charles O’Malley 
or Tom Burke has told, with ecstatic bragging and boundless 
bounce, but yet with contagious enthusiasm, how “ Into the 
‘Valley of Death’ rode the six hundred.” Tho Light Dragoons 
of fiction (we are dealing only with fiction) in the present day 
are no more like Phil O’Grady and Fred Power than the North 
American Indians of Mr. Sala are like Chingachgook and 
Uncas. ‘There is a whole era of decadence in the difference ; 
for it goes deeper, and it extends more widely than merely to 
the absence of the element of slapdash, to the substitution 
of carefulness for carelessness in construction, and the sup- 
pression of superlatives of admiration, commendation, aspira- 
tion, or emotion of any kind. We shall show this when we 
come to consider in detail the narrators of those hair-breadth 
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*scapes and moving incidents, in which probability and cohesion 
are utterly disregarded, and which nevertheless are still read 
by people who like to see the mechanism of every invention 
in their novels and their plays laid bare, to calculate a hair- 
breadth ’scape by a correct time-table, and to have a moving 
incident on the stage transacted by a real hansom, with a live 
horse, and a driver with a real badge. A beginner who should 
try the slapdash style would inevitably fail; he would rudely 
jar the public taste ; but it constituted a great portion of the 
charm of the “ Harry Lorrequer” novels. The wonderful 
“go” in them, the buoyant animal spirits, the confident 
audacity, the romance, flimsy enough when it is examined 
critically, which it never was by Mr. Lever’s readers in those 
days, were irresistible. We like to believe that they are still 
very attractive, even to a generation to whom anything of 
the kind in real life, or in a description of anything within 
their own knowledge, would inevitably present itself as “ bad 
form,” a generation which has applauded the brutal vicious- 
ness of a Guy Livingstcne, and encouraged the publishers of 
Ouida’s tawdry nastiness to issue unending cheap editions. 
When Mr. Lever’s first novels appeared, the traditions of the 
closing years of the last, and the opening years of the present 
century, still lingered in society; the old ways of thinking 
about glory and poetry, about women and love, had still 
adherents; and in acknowledging their rapid and immense 
popularity at that time, we take into account the parceque ; 
whereas, in commenting upon it now, we must bear in mind 
the quoique. 

There is no eminent writer of fiction in whom the defects 
of his qualities are more strongly marked. In some respects 
the contrast amounts to paradox. With great versatility he 
combines sameness by which any other writer would long ago 
have wearied his public, and with all this sameness, which, 
with quite audacious carelessness, he maintains unrelieved, he 
is not monotonous. He has a lively and brilliant imagination, 
but he allows it to ran into exaggerations, which injure its 
best efforts; and he is so habitually disdainful of proportion 
and consistency, that not one of his works is really fine as a 
whole. They are like unfinished pictures, with grand masses 
of colour, but full of faults in drawing and incongruous group- 
ing ; in their first effect bright and charming, but with serious 
defects on close examination. And yet, let that examination 
be ever so close, it does not decrease even the critic’s pleasure 
in books which, though constantly offending against his 
judgment, always appeal successfully to his fancy, and never 
fail to awaken some of the old gleefulness which accompanied 
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the first reading of them. Mr. Lever’s materials are as easily 
reducible to a catalogue as the contents of an artist’s colour- 
box, and his manner is as recognizable for its mannerisms as 
that of Mr. Dickens or Mr. Wilkie Collins; but he uses his 
materials deftly, changing their position, and flashing them 
about so dazzlingly, that he disguises their sameness with great 
general success, and his mannerisms are not very objectionable. 
The long catalogue of Mr. Lever’s works—for he has been 
very industrious in his vocation—may be divided into three 
sections, the component parts of each differing from those of 
the others in form, spirit, meaning, and mise-en-scéne, and 
yet all bearing a genuine resemblance to each other, having 
similar characteristic merits and identical defects. If we name 
these three sections respectively the military, the social, and 
the politico-social, our readers will be able to follow the 
exposition of their sameness in variety, their variety in 
sameness. 

The military novels, which were so successful, so widely 
popular when they appeared many years ago, and which are 
still read with pleasure and appreciation gratifying to observe 
amid the general debasement of fiction and the public taste 
for it, are ‘‘ Harry Lorrequer,” ‘Charles O’Malley,” “ Tom 
Burke,” and “Jack Hinton.” ‘“ Maurice Tiernay ” belongs, 
strictly speaking, to this category; but that work is inferior 
to all the others, possesses hardly any trace of their special 
merit, is vulgar in style, in many instances is the merest literal 
translation from dubious French memoirs, and is disfigured by 
the worst defects of the others so much exaggerated, that we 
reluctantly admit its place and record its authorship. 

The social novels are, “ The Knight of Gwyune,” “ The 
O’Donoghue,” “ The Martins,” “The Daltons,” ‘ The 
Dodd Family Abroad,” “ Roland Cashel,” “ One of Them,” 
* Barrington,” ‘“ Davenport Dunne,” ‘“ The Fortunes of 
Glencore,” “ Luttrell of Arran,” and “ That Boy of Nor- 
cott’s.” To this category also there belongs a work which 
Mr. Lever’s admirers would much rather he had never written, 
which does him no credit in any way. It is “ Sir Jasper 
Carew,” a conception at once so crude and so extravagant 
that it is difficult to believe it can have come from even 
his “’prentice hand,” and incredible but that it must have 
been written long before the time at which it appeared, when 
the author’s reputation was firmly established. 

The politico-social novels are, “‘ Tony Butler,”’ “ Sir Brooke 
Fosbrook,” “ The Bramleighs,” and “ Lord Kilgobbin.” Be- 
side these, and the papers contributed to “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine” under the name of Cornelius O’Dowd, which we 
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do not propose to include in our attempt at an appreciation 
of Mr. Lever, there are some nondescript productions which 
are not worthy of being classed even with ‘‘ Maurice Tiernay ” 
and “ Sir Jasper Carew.” ‘They are called “A Rent in a 
Cloud” and “A Day’s Ride,” and we never yet heard of 
any one who pretended to know what either of them means. 
Perhaps no writer of eminence who has enjoyed a pro- 
longed career has escaped the production of something 
which it would have been better for his fame and his memory 
that he had left unwritten. Scott’s “‘ Count Robert of Paris ” 
is a notable example, and of Mr. Lever’s contemporaries, Mr. 
Dickens would have done well to have suppressed “ Little 
Dorrit” and “Our Mutual Friend,” and Mr. Thackeray to 
have put “Lovel the Widower” in his waste-paper basket. 
Mr. Trollope might be trimmed of the “ Belton Estate” 
with advantage ; and of the lesser novelists it would be useless 
to speak: they are so speedily wrapped in an evenly-spread, 
impartial cloud of oblivion, that their escapades do not count. 
Mr. Lever is not, in this respect, an exception, but he is a 
forcible example. 

The military novels had, on their first appearance, the great 
charm of novelty. ‘There was no rival in the field but Max- 
well, and he could hardly be called a rival, his line was so 
different. Mr. Lever has never approached him in pathos, 
and his deep gloom, grand and seductive, was equally beyond 
the reach of the more facile and felicitous pen. ‘‘The”’ Peninsula, 
as it was called, when Wellington was “‘ the” duke, was their 
common ground, it is true, but they trod it in different direc- 
tions, and they could never clash. Stephen MacCarthy had 
nothing to fear from Charles O’Malley and his brothers in 
arms; the story of “ My Life” had nothing to lose by the 
histories of the dashing young Irishmen, whose pecuniary diffi- 
culties combined themselves curiously with the most prodigal 
expenditure, and the splendid young Englishmen with gallant 
military fathers and foolish fine-lady mothers, who came to 
Ireland with one set of opinions, and went away with another. 
Mr. Lever had a fair, uninterrupted field, and from the first 
found favour. He has had fewer imitators than any? other 
popular novelist ; he would be more difficult of imitation than 
any. Spurious-grotesque copies of Mr. Dickens, mock-cynical 
copies of Mr. Thackeray, there have been in plenty; but though 
he is not on the same line with either, Mr. Lever is more 
difficult of even coarse imitation than the great humorist, or 
the great ethical novelist. His very faults and absurdities 
would be hard to catch, while the charm of his writings is 
lent by a quality of mind and a tone of spirits not to be simu- 
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lated. Mr. Trollope writes good hunting stories, but they are 
just a little too technical, and Mr. Whyte Melville can de- 
scribe a steeplechase sufficiently well to satisfy the readers 
who know all about it, without boring the readers who do 
not; but no one except Mr. Lever could tell the story of the 
hunt in which Captain Hammersley’s “ English mare, that was 
such a beauty this morning,” was killed at the sunk fence, 
or of the steeplechase which Tipperary Joe won for Jack 
Hinton. In both these instances, as in several others which 
might be selected from his earlier works, he exhibits great 
art. The scenes are full of stir, of interest, of excitement ; 
there are the noise, the exertion, the bustle, all the outward 
characteristics of the sporting scene, and all kept up well. 
But there is also the intense, sustained strife of human passion, 
on which the reader’s attention is riveted, and in the latter 
case there is one of the most beautiful and pathetic bits of 
character-drawing to be found in fiction, and, in our opinion, 
the finest thing in that way Mr. Lever has ever done. 

‘“‘ Harry Lorrequer,” the first of the series of military novels, 
is a striking example of the effect of the quality vulgarly called 
“go”—so expressive an expression that it really has no 
equivalent. It is a story which in point of construction is 
ludicrously feeble and wildly untrue to nature and society. 
It has one central idea, of the kind on which a short and 
extravagant farce might be, as indeed many farces have been, 
built, or rather run up: mistaken identity used to bring a 
man into equivocal and mostly ridiculous positions. The 
author does not trouble himself either to supplement or to 
vary this sufficiently threadbare conceit; he strings together 
a number of anecdotes, good sayings, smart Irish stories 
of respectable antiquity, but so admirably dressed up that 
they are welcome to their oldest acquaintances, and he pro- 
duces a book so amusing that no one cares to observe that 
Harry Lorrequer is a downright fool. Nobody but a fool 
could have met with such adventures even in fiction, and he 
does not boast the soldierly dash and ardour of his suc- 
cessors. He drinks and flirts as copiously as they do, but he 
never does anything he intends to do, or says anything he 
intends to say; the stage expedient of interruption in an 
unfinished sentence being resorted to on every occasion. He 
passes weeks in a country house with the lady of his love, 
of whom the reader has no notion whatever,—Lady Jane Cal- 
lonby 1s & mere name,—without proposing to her, he is equally 
undecided when he meets her again in Paris, at the termina- 
tion of the series of mistakes, and then he makes it all right as 
follows: “‘ My eye caught the flutter of a Cashmere shawl in 
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the garden beneath. In an instant the window was torn 
open,—I stood upon the sill, and though the fall was some 
twenty feet, with one spring I took it, and before the ladies ~ 
had recovered from their first surprise at my unaccountable 
conduct, put the finishing stroke to their amazement by throw- 
ing my arms round Lady Jane and clasping her to my heart.” 
Not only is the central idea of this absurd but amusing story 
a stale stage contrivance, but the concluding scene, in which 
Harry Lorrequer comes into a large fortune and marries a 
“Lady ”’—(Mr. Lever’s idea of ultimate bliss is always money 
and a title)—is the sort of thing one would find in an 
extreme specimen of transpontine drama. Lorrequer’s uncle, 
Sir Guy, has just rebuked him very rudely for declining the 
“ Under-Secretaryship in Ireland,’—an appointment by the 
way not less impossible under the circumstances than the Vice- 
roy’s post itself,—and asks him, ‘‘ What have you got in the 
world that you should refuse such an appointment ?””? We quote 
the remainder of the scene in full, for only thus can we convey 
the full extent of the absurdity on which Mr. Lever successfully 
ventures. Lady Jane Callonby has refused to marry Gu 
Lorrequer, the favourite nephew and declared heir of the 
impossible old Baronet. 


“Tt was the chosen dream of all my anticipations,” said Lord Callonby, 
(that his daughter should be Sir Guy’s niece,) “and now Jane’s affections 
only—— but let it pass.” 

** And is there, then, really no remedy ? Can nothing be thought of ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“T am not quite so sure, my Lord,” said I, tremulously. 

“No, no, Lorrequer ; you are a ready-witted fellow, I know, but this 
passes even your ingenuity ; besides, I have given her my word.” 

“ Even so,” ; 

“Why, what do you mean? Speak out, man,” said Sir Guy. “T’ll give 
you ten thousand pounds on the spot if you suggest a means of overcoming 
this difficulty.” 

“Perhaps you might not accede afterwards.” 

“T pledge myself to it.” 

“And I too,” said Lord Callonby, “if no unfair stratagem be resorted to 
towards my daughter. If she only give her free and willing consent, I agree.” 

“Then you must bid higher, uncle ; ten thousand won’t do, for the bar- 
gain is well worth the money.” 

“ Name your price, boy, and keep your word.” 

“ Agreed, then. Holding my uncle to his promise, I pledge myself that 
his nephew shall be the husband of Lady Jane Callonby. And now, my 
Lord, write Harry instead of Guy in the contract, and I am certain my uncle 
is too faithful to his plighted word, and too true to his promise, not to say it 
shall be.” 
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The rashness of this sudden declaration absolutely stunned them both, 
and then, recovering at the same moment, their eyes met. 

e “Fairly caught, Guy,” said Lord Callonby; “a bold stroke, if it only 
succeeds,” 

“And it shall by G——,” said my uncle. “Elton is yours, Harry, and 
with seven thousand a year, and my nephew to boot, Callonby won’t refuse 
you.” 

Lord Callonby, catching my uncle’s enthusiasm, seized me by the hand, 
and said: “ With her consent, Lorrequer, you may count upon mine; and 
faith, if truth must be told, I always preferred you to the other.” 


After this, the twenty-feet jump into the garden hardly 
signifies. In his first work almost all the mannerisms which 
Mr. Lever has persisted in ever since are to be found. The 
gorgeous upholstery, the constant eating and drinking, the 
affectation of a perfect connoisseurship in cookery by his 
heroes, who describe all their meals as “ appetizing,” and 
all their loves as “superbly beautiful,” and possessed of 
wonderful feet ; the lavish prodigality of wealth, especially 
in the case of people who are picturesquely ruined ; the versa- 
tility of emotions, which fulfil the whole Shaksperian category 
within a page; the constant use of the generic term “ passion” 
for the specific term “ anger,” and the invariable representa- 
tion of people of rank in attitudes of haughty “ insolence;”’ and 

eople of no rank in attitudes of curiosity and cringing ; we 
find them all in ‘“‘ Harry Lorrequer.” We also find them all 
in “Lord Kilgobbin,” and in every intervening novel of the 
long series, sometimes more, sometimes less disagreeably 
prominent, but always there, and always giving an impression 
of vulgarity which is provoking, and of which one longs, 
vainly, to get rid. These things come between the reader and 
a hearty sympathy with the author, but they do not prevent a 
cordial admiration. In “ Harry Lorrequer,”’ some of his best 
effects are produced by slight touches of description, con- 
trasting pleasantly with the daub which is as much a charac- 
teristic of his general style as its dash. For instance, Emily 
Bingham is capitally drawn, as no inferior artist could draw 
her,—a flirt without a suggestion of impropriety; and no one 
can fail to recognize the adroitness with which her girl friends 
are generalized as “ of that school of yourg ladies who admire 
the ‘Corsair’ and Kingstown, and say, ‘Ah, don’t!’” In 
“Harry Lorrequer” we find the prototype of that wonderful 
person who is always turning up in Mr. Lever’s novels, tke 
kind-hearted, choleric, amusing Irishman, whom no one ever 
saw at any time off the stage, and now never sees on it—the 
man who flies into a rage and breaks things. Mr. O’Leary’s 
conduct in the French gaming-house, where he upsets the crou- 
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pier, chair and all, with one sudden jerk upon the floor, and 
giving a tremendous kick to the cassette, sends all the five- 
franc pieces flying over him, then jumps upon the table, and* 
brandishing his black-thorn through the ormolu lustre, scat- 
ters the wax-lights on all sides, accompanying the exploit by 
a yell that would have called up all Connemara at midnight, 
is milder than that of many of his successors. Mr. Dodd, a 
very estimable person, and the author’s favourite among all 
his creations, returns unexpectedly on two occasions to his 
place of abode, and finding, on each, a large and distin- 
guished party assembled without his knowledge, proceeds 
to beat the attendants and smash the furniture, lamps, and 
table equipage, as a gentle hint to his wife and daughters that 
he does not approve of the festivities. Mr. O’Shea (in “ One 
of Them ”’) is frequently ‘about to” hurl articles of brittle 
fabric at his servant’s head; the military heroes get knocked 
down into insensibility almost as frequently as the superbly 
beautiful heroines faint ; a glass of wine “‘dashed”’ into the face 
of an opponent is an ordinary incident ;—on the whole, there 
is a surprising amount of assault and battery distributed 
through these volumes, and yet, the riot in them is not rowdy, 
and the life is not low. There is in Mr. Lever’s pictures 
of Irish life and character genuine, racy, exuberant humour, 
so captivating, that, if the reader cannot ignore, he is forced 
to: forgive the extravagances which accompany it. When 
he began to write, the old school—which cultivated the 
emotions, and dealt in gestures and changes of complexion— 
had not utterly ceased to exist. Miss Burney’s heroines, who 
“fell into a fit ’—the word meant fainting or hysterics in 
those days—had been replaced by the proud, elegant, dark- 
eyed creatures, who “ sank into insensibility,” or ‘ swooned,”’ 
or ‘softly murmuring an almost inaudible assent, fainted” 
in the arms of the favoured one, who was always a “ peer” 
with an immense fortune, or a military hero with none, but 
not the worse for the deficiency. We must not, therefore, 
condemn the violent emotions to which Mr. Lever con- 
stantly appeals in his earlier novels, as such completely ludi- 
crous machinery for producing effects, as they would certainly 
appear if employed by a writer of the present time; but 
neither are they to be quite overlooked, for no fashion can 
ever have prevented them from being bad art, and no tolera- 
tion can disguise the fact that they are very tiresome. Roars 
of laughter; bursts of laughter; convulsive merriment ; shouts 
of laughter which make the glasses ring and shake the table ; 
peals of laughter rising beyond all control; unrestrained mirth ; 
hardly-contained laughter; people who repress with difficulty 
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an almost irresistible inclination, not simply to laugh, but to 
burst into langhter. These are only a selection from the phrases 
which stud the pages of the Irish novels; and they alternate 
with faces darkened by passion, bursting hearts, and hearts 
which are only almost bursting, eyes blazing with rage, features 
convulsed with misery, eyes brimming with scalding tears, 
frames quivering with emotion, eyes covered by trembling 
hands, lips blanched with agony, brows lifted in disdain, lips 
curled in indignant pride, convulsed faces hidden in he 
handkerchiefs, and wonderful lashes drooping over wonder- 
ful eyes in which there is a “world” of something or other 
much too tremendous for words—fortunately too tremendous, 
for if the utterances of all these people were only equal to their 
contortions, if their language were as expressive as their looks, 
one would be swept away before such a “ reg’lar knock-down 
of talent.”” One of the best bits of one of his best books—the 
meeting of Charles O’Malley and Mickey Free at Brussels 
after Waterloo—is turned into a positive absurdity by one pas- 
sage, a perfect sample of the convulsive-tempestuous style 
in which Mr. Lever deals with the emotions: “ Regardless of 
everybody, Mickey burst his way through the dense mass. 
‘Oh, murther! Oh, Mary! Oh, Moses! Is he safe here after 
all?’ The poor fellow could say no more, but burst into a 
torrent of tears. A voar of laughter around him soon, how- 
ever, turned the current of his emotions; when, dashing tho 
scalding drops from his eyelids, he glared fiercely like a tiger on 
every side.’ The physical feats of the people in these books 
are no less sudden, surprising, and swift-succeeding than their 
emotional paroxysms. They are always rushing, dashing, 
galloping at the top of their horses’ speed, waving rapid 
adieux, clearing fences or hedges at a bound, getting terrible 
wounds of which they are unconscious, fracturing their limbs 
and getting over it with wonderful celerity, springing down 
staircases or out of windows, flinging themselves into the 
saddle and disappearing, getting into tremendous difficulties 
for want of common sense and discretion, and rushing away 
from them, half mad, rather than take time and pains to 
explain. Their love-making is very funny. The fair ones 
always have long and heavy “tresses,” which “ droop” 
across the manly bosom of the devoted dragoon; and 
they always faint, when they do not utter an “insolent” 
dismissal, unless when they combine those lines of action. 
Then the devoted dragoon sprinkles the pale face with a few 
drops of water, and the conversation goes on quite as naturally 
as before,—that is to say, very unlike nature indeed. Charles 
O’Malley’s description of his leave-taking with Inez at the 
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villa is incomparably droll, though the author no more means 
it to be so than Joe Gargery intended to speak in rhyme: “I 
felt her heart almost beat against my side; I muttered some 
words, I know not what; I felt them like a prayer ; I pressed 
her cold forehead to my lips; rushed from the room; cleared 
the fence at a spring, and was far upon the road to Lisbon ere 
I could sufficiently collect my senses to know whither I was 
going. Of little else was I conscious: my mind was full to 
bursting, and, in the confusion of my excited brain, fiction and 
reality were so inextricably mingled as to defy every endeavour 
at discrimination.” And all this pyrotechnical pathos is about 
the wrong lady! ‘The leading ladies, who do the fainting and 
sentimental business, are usually stagy and indistinct; while 
those who are of secondary importance, are generally charming 
and much more spiritedly drawn. Lucy Dashwood is silly and 
stagy ; the Senhora Inez is a delightful coquette ; and who does 
not like Baby Blake? Jack Hinton’s high-born love, Louisa 
Bellew, is a lay figure; but Lady Julia is as amusing, as 
piquant, as her own letters. The Kennyfeck girls are very 
successful, but no one cares for Mary, or even Maritana; so are 
the Dodds, though they are caricatures, not portraits; so is 
Kate O’Donoghue; while Sybella Travers is a mere shadow, 
no more substantial than the weak boy she marries; and all 
the more correct and conventional leading young ladies of Mr. 
Lever’s later works are tiresome to a degree, whereas there is 
always something pleasant, if extravagant, about the girls to 
whom minor parts are assigned, and who are introduced 
by almost identical machinery in every instance. Mr. Lever’s 
works contain more flirtation than sentiment—a wise apportion- 
ment, for he does the flirtation remarkably well, but the love- 
making very badly. Nothing can be more inflated and absurd 
than the final love scenes in “ Harry Lorrequer,” “ Jack Hin- 
ton,” “ Charles O’Malley,” and “Tom Burke ” ; and the author, 
with the audacious carelessness of success, has not taken the 
trouble to vary them to any even reasonable extent. Charles 
O’Malley’s love affairs set themselves to rights with as much 
accommodating celerity as those of the gentleman who jumps 
twenty fect as a preliminary to his proposal ; and Lord Callon- 
by’s sudden acquiescence is hardly more unaccountable than Sir 
George Dashwood’s ardent desire to confer his daughter’s 
hand upon the Irish dragoon, who is, as usual, suddenly raised 
from the depths of despair to the heights of felicity. Lucy 
Dashwood faints as often as all the other heroines put together ; 
so she only fulfils one’s expectations when, at the critical 
moment, “ the door burst open, and Sir George appeared. Lucy 
turned one fleeting look upon her father, and fell fainting into 
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myarms. ‘ God bless you, my boy,’ said the old general, as he 
hurriedly wiped a tear from his eye; ‘I am now, indeed, a 
happy father.” The Comtesse d’Auvergne, whom Tom 
Burke marries, is a mere shadow ; but Minette, the vivandiére, 
is one of the author’s happiest conceptions—a picture in 
which one recognizes his best and most delicate touches, one 
in which he is quite beyond the reach of his male and female 
imitators. 

The materials of which the military novels are constructed 
have been selected somewhat after the fashion in which M. 
Alexandre Dumas chose the stuff whereon he laid his cumbrous 
and gorgeous embroideries. They are, like the “ Trois 
Mousquetaires” and their fellows, quasi-historical; and they 
have a certain sequence as well as an undisguised likeness. 
We prefer, for the sake of the writer’s fame, to put “ Maurice 
Tiernay ” out of account, and to consider only those works in 
which Mr. Lever illustrates Irish life on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the stirring military events which made memorable the 
beginning of the present century. To estimate them and their 
effects rightly, we must bear in mind that they appeared in a 
time of profound peace, when the strife they recalled was a 
tradition, and young people regarded any war as a thing which 
their parents had seen, which, after a shabby sort, might 
be seen in India and elsewhere among “ blacks,” but which 
was replaced, in their time, by home politics and exhibitions. 
War was just far enough removed to be capable of endowment 
by so skilful a writer with the romance, the dash, the daring, 
the personal heroism, the individual interest, which it has no 
longer, now that the horrible and gigantic mechanism of it is 
displayed before us, on a scale which utterly dwarfs the cam- 
paigns through which Charley O’Malley and Fred Power, Jack 

inton and Phi] O’Grady, Tom Burke and Tascher dashed and 
slashed, loved and laughed, played the hero and occasionally 
the buffoon. The fighting scenes are very brilliant—full of 
life, colour, and movement, instinct with the pride, the excite- 
ment, and the romance of war. We do not believe in the 
romance of war now, but these pages make us almost believe in 
it again, and even in the fun of it, still more incredible. The 
pictures are all drawn from the officer’s point of view, and the 
artist’s; they are the precise antithesis of the Erckmann- 
Chatrian pictures; they are brim full of dash and humour, 
and they are most fascinating. The grimness of war is not here, 
though its sad and solemn side is not utterly ignored either, but 
the “long sword, saddle, bridle, whack, rowdydow!” predomi- 
nate. The animal spirit, the glee, the extravagance which make 
the scenes of Irish life so delightful and so impossible, are rife 
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on the fields of the Peninsula, where more things were possible 
than in Galway; and Dr. Quill and Major Monsoon are suffi- 
cient in themselves to render the book which has to tell of 
them famous. Mr. Lever is very skilful in his combination of 
the real and the imaginary ; thus he places the Major and the 
Doctor in fictitious circumstances, which admirably develop 
. the characteristics of the two well-known originals. ‘‘ Harry 
Lorrequer ”’ and ‘‘ Charles O’Malley ” are, indeed, little more 
than the cleverly-contrived medium for the telling of a number 
of good stories, of which some were widely and well known, 
and others had a more restricted currency. They were all less 
novel thirty years ago than they are now, when the mess, and 
the bar, the castle, and the circuits have lost even the tradition 
of the old jollity and “ good things,’ when there are no eccen- 
trics, and originality is, of all cachets, the most avoided. Thirty 
years ago the wits and the oddities were at least remembered, 
and there was a pleasurable excitement in the identification of 
Mr. Lever’s good stories, in fitting names to his people, in 
observing where he touched up his text, and how he touched 
up his subject. The stories and the jests were as good 
as new then; they are better than new now, for they have 
the charm of a double antiquity. Thirty years ago, his 
readers read the description of life at Portumna Castle, 
Gurtnamorra, Dublin Castle, Paul Rooney’s house in Stephen’s 
Green, and Gwynne Abbey with wondering amazement, 
asking themselves and their elders if Irish life had ever really 
been like that, and inclining to think it might have been, 
perhaps, when the wits and the duellists, the splendid 
gentry—who had no money, but who revelled in wonder- 
ful profusion—had everything their own way, before the 
Union, and when the claims of the “ ould faith ” and 
the “finest peasantry” had not been discovered. But we 
have ceased, under the influence of the very dull reality of 
the present time, to believe in Irish life after that fashion as 
possible even then. The days of Curran, and “ the Monks of the 
Screw,” are not much more unlike our days than those of the 
small “Castle ” and “ Four Courts ” celebrities, whose portraits 
Mr. Lever’s readers used to look for and find in “The 
Martins” and “ Roland Cashel”; when everybody knew whom 
Downie Meek was meant for, and laughed at the omniscience 
of Archbishop Whately in the person of the Dean of Drum- 
condra. At a later date they were to find the same fine skill in 
delineation in the portrait of Chief Baron Lendrick, which every 
one recognized as that of the notorious old Irish judge, 
who would neither die to relieve his relatives, nor retire to 
save his character; but this belongs to another era, and has 
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no flavour of humour or of the rollicking, jolly old times, 
now quite mythical. Were they ever anything more? Has 
the national character completely changed, or was it only 
persistently misrepresented? Did the “ contiguity to a 
melancholy ocean ”’—which is certainly not a recent arrange- 
ment of Nature—always exercise the influence so ingeni- 
ously assigned to it, though undiscovered until now? Be 
that as it may, these stories, whether those which tell of 
Ireland thirty or seventy years ago, are equally novel and 
strange to the readers of to-day, who compare them with 
the Ireland of the present time. In “Charles O’Malley ” 
the best examples of the author’s skill, both in the real and 
in the imaginary, are found. “From conversations with 
friends,” he says (in the preface to the edition before us), “ and 
such other sources of information as society opened for me, I 
obtained intelligence about the battle-fields of the Peninsula; 
and was enabled to sketch certain scenes with a degree of 
accuracy that has obtained for me the credit of being an actor 
in events of which I have only been a very humble chronicler. 
I say this in all humility, because any credit that may pertain 
to these descriptions is entirely due to others; and I but 
mention the fact as an evidence that, whenever truthful events 
crossed the course of my fiction, I treated them conscientiously 
and faithfully.” The Peninsular scenes are of first-rate merit, 
it is impossible to read them without a kindling of enthusiasm, 
a verve something like the author’s own; and the glimpses 
they afford of the great historical personages engaged remain 
upon the mental vision more clearly than any formal present- 
ments of them. ‘The Wellington, Picton, and Uxbridge of 
Mr. Lever—-even the sketchy Napoleon—are to his readers 
Wellington, Picton, Uxbridge, and Napoleon, as truly as Scott’s 
Graham of Claverhouse is their ‘‘ bonnie Dundee,” and Scott’s 
Duke of Burgundy is their Charles le Téméraire. Even Erck- 
mann-Chatrian cannot destroy the impression of ‘Tom Burke’s 
First Consul and Petit Caporal. 

In ‘ Charles O’ Malley ” we find the two best samples of Mr. 
Lever’s humour, and, indeed, we do not think Frank Webber 
and Mickey Free have ever been surpassed by any writer. 
For pure unmitigated fun, the extravagant ebullition of animal 
spirits, for extreme irresistible drollery, Frank Webber has 
no compeer; and the happiest idea that ever occurred to any 
writer is, surely, his sham despatch upon the capture of the 
college pump, and its arrival in the midst of the terrible 
earnest of the taking of Ciudad Rodrigo. The Trinity College 
scenes are incomparably ludicrous, and Frank Webber sustains 
his character to the ast. Mickey Free is, in our opinion, a far 
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superior conception to Sam Weller: he is more true to nature, 
as all Irish readers well know—none but an Irishman could 
have drawn the character, —his humour is much more real and 
brilliant, and his fidelity to his master has nothing of the hap- 
hazard, good-eating-and-drinking-secured complexion, which 
is all Mr. Dickens has invested Sam with; besides, he is con- 
sistent even in his absurdities. Sam Weller is inconsistent 
with hig first introduction to Mr. Pickwick, and with his 
father’s situation in life. Next in force and vitality, and in 
strong contrast, comes Corney Delaney, but tho interval is 
wide. We do not know of any parallels for them in English 
fiction in merit and humour except Andrew Fairservice and 
Caleb Balderstone. Mr. Lever describes his own idea of 
Mickey Free almost as well as he has drawn the character : 
“Thad no type for him,” he says, “ or rather, I had a thousand. 
He was about as droll, as light-hearted, and as light-principled 
as nineteen out of every twenty taken at hazard from his own 
class. He is not an exaggeration, simply because nothing can 
exaggerate the versatile drollery of a people who, with the 
raciest turn for humour, combine the sharp-witted flippancy 
of a polished Frenchman. Never nonplussed for an expedient, 
never pushed for a rejoinder, like their native horses they are 
always well back upon their haunches and ready for a spring. 
I knew if Mickey ever became what he might be, from the 
mass of originals which suggested him, that in whatever circum- 
stances the course of the story might throw him, he would 
acquit himself with all his national dexterity; in fact, once 
launched upon the world I gave myself no further trouble 
about him, but left him literally to shift for himself.” A most 
suecessful expedient. Mickey Free is the only singer of comic 
songs who is not a bore; and, though there is one feature in 
his fun to which we shall presently take grave exception, his 
humonr is never tiresome or misplaced, because the true depth 
of feeling is never wanting to modify and adorn it. What 
perfect point there is in that line: © 


“ How nate one must be to be kilt by the French.” 


How characteristic is Mickey’s remark when Lord Wellington 
harangues the “ Fourteenth,” “Oh, tear an ages, listen to 
that, and there’s to be no plunder after all! ” 

Corney Delany, the plague of Phil O’Grady’s life; Tate 
Sullivan, the fine old man, whose solitary ramble among the 
family portraits in the picture gallery at Gwynne Abbey, gives 
one touch of pathos to a book which, with plenty of room for it, 
is singularly deficient in that element ; Darby M‘Keown, the 
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piper and conspirator who rescues Tom Burke ; Kerry O’Leary, 
whose relations with Mrs. Branagan the cook, supply all the 
fun to be found in “The O’Donoghue,”—on the whole, the 
dreariest book written by Mr. Lever;—and others, too numerous 
to name, who are old servants or retainers to the always ruined 
and yet uprising Irishmen, old and young, with whom he deals, 
are very amusing, but not one of them equals Mickey Free. 
And yet it is chiefly by means of Mickey Free that Mr. Lever 
has most grievously offended a large number of his admirers, 
and done discredit to his own taste and breeding, while sinning 
against the truth to an extent of which it is impossible he can 
be unconscious. Is there only one class of his countrymen of 
whom Mr. Lever is so entirely ignorant, that his attempt to 
represent them agreeably is fraught with injustice and insult ? 
We should hold him in more esteem if we could believe this, 
but, unfortunately, we cannot; and we are forced to see, in 
his systematic and coarse misrepresentation of the Catholic 
priesthood, a bid for popularity, based upon an intimate know- 
ledge of the ignorant prejudices of Irish Protestants, to whom 
anything which turns the vows of the priesthood into ridicule, 
and casts suspicion on the conduct of priests, is welcome; and 
the ignorant indifference of English Protestants, who have a 
kind of general notion that what an Irishman, with so exten- 
sive a knowledge of Irish character, has to say of Irish priests, 
must be as true as it is humorous. This is none the less un- 
worthy because Mr. Lever tries to secure himself against the 
disgust and indignation which his priests are calculated to 
excite in our minds, by such epithets as “the good priest,” 
“honest Father Tom,” &c.; and by depicting such a scene— 
full of power and pathos as it is—as the anguish of Father ‘Tom 
Loftus by the deathbed of the unshriyven murderer. The whole 
thing is untrue, unseemly, and impossible ; the tragedy as false 
as the farce; the priest weeping, praying, and gesticulating in 
the cabin as the priest gambling and drinking, cracking loose 
jokes, and telling stories of successful cajolery of his bishop 
in the canal-boat. This sort of thing, sufficiently offensive 
in the case of Jack Hinton’s clerical friend, Tom Loftus, 
becomes still more so when conveyed through the medium of 
Mickey Free, who is made to heap ridicule, by his stories and 
his songs, not only on priests, but on the tenets of the Catholic 
religion, in confirmation of the lowest and most ignorant 
prejudices. Mr. Lever knows perfectly well that the story of 
Mickey Free’s father being brought out of purgatory by 
Father Roach—a poor piece of humour in itself—is one which 
no Irish peasant would tell; and when he makes Father 
Roach say, “ two masses in the morning, fastin’, is two, and 
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two in the afternoon is four, and two at vespers is six—six 
masses a day for nine days is sixty masses—say sixty, and 
they’ll cost you—mind, Mickey, and don’t be tellin’ it again, 
for it’s only to yourself I’d make them so cheap—a matter of 
three pounds,” he offends against truth, decency, and the most 
ordinary knowledge of the least-instructed peasant. He repeats 
this offence again and again in the same book, in prose and 
verse, each time with a lessening excuse in the supposed fun 
of the allusions, and there are few of his subsequent works free 
from similar treason to truth and taste. The Abbé Esmonde, 
who does the confused and clumsy mischief which constitutes 
the involved plot of “The Daltons,” is quite unworthy of 
Mr. Lever; he is of the lowest melo-dramatic type—even 
Rafferty, the rogue priest who figures in “‘ Luttrell of Arran,” 
is more possible, less repellant to common sense than the 
felonious, conspiring, profligate French abbé, who turns out 
to be an Irish peasant. Whom did the author mean to please 
by so coarse, indecorous, and foolish a picture? Evangelical 
spinsters, who would take it all for gospel, do not read novels, 
especially of the “ Rollicker ” reputation; and he can hardly 
have been ambitious of a clientéle such as frequent Dr. Tresham 
Gregg. His own countrymen, whatever their religious 
opinions or class feelings, must have immediately recognized 
the utter untruth, not only of the individuals but of the situa- 
tions which are designed to render priests contemptible or 
ridiculous in Ireland and hateful abroad; and it is not likely 
that English readers, even when they knew so little of their 
Catholic fellow-countrymen as they did know thirty years ago, 
accepted Father Tom Loftus, Father Malachi Brennan, and 
Father Rush, as true types of the men to whose ministrations 
those millions looked in life and death with unfaltering faith 
and well-merited reverence. In his habitual misrepresentation 
of the priesthood, Mr. Lever has not only been guilty of a grave 
moral wrong and of a shortsighted expedient, which has con- 
siderably impaired sympathy and admiration for him in quarters 
where those feelings ought to have been most grateful to 
him, but he has made a silly and shallow blunder, not only 
in the instance of putting ribaldries, in prose and verse, about 
priests and religion into the mouth of Mickey Free—where 
they are ludicrously inconsistent—but in making Betty Cobb, 
the Irish woman-servant who accompanies the Dodds, write 
to her friends in her native village such remarks as the 
following :— 

“There’s many things different between this and home ; and first and fore- 
most, religion. Religion isn’t the same at all. To begin, there’s no fastin’ 


at all, or next to none; and there’s little penance—the little ~ is you can 
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get rid of for a thrifle. Ye go to confession when ye like, and ye keep any- 
thing back for another time that ye don’t wish to tell just then; in faet, 
my dear, it comes to this—it’s harder to get to Heaven in Ireland than in any 
place ever I heard of, and costs more money into the bargain! The priests 
havn’t half the power they have in Ireland, they’re not as well paid, and they 
can’t curse a congregation, nor do any other good action that isn’t set down 
in their duty.” 


At a later stage of the excursion, we find Betty Cobb’s de- 
scription of the performances at a pilgrimage to the shrine of 
Saint Agatha at Monte Orsaro :— 

“Shure, when we've a station in Ireland, it only lasts a day or two at 
most; and if your knees is sore with the penance, you have the satisfaction 
of the pleasant evenings afterwards, with, maybe, a dance, or, at all events, 
tellin’ stories over a jug of punch ; but here it’s prayers and stripes, stripes 
and offices, starvation and more stripes, till, savin’ your presence, I never 
sit down without a screech! .... As for Paddy, the mistress can get no 
good of him in regard of his duties. He never ceases tormenting me about 
Taddy, and says I ought to take out a few florins in curses on him, just as if 
I could not do it cheaper myself than payin’ a priest for it. He does all his 
stations on his knees, to be sure, but with a cigar in his mouth ; and when 
he comes to the holy well, it’s a pull at the dram bottle he takes instead of 
the blessed water. I wondered to myself at his givin’ a crown-piece to the 
Virgin on Tuesday last ; but he soon showed me what he was at, by sayin’ : 
‘If she doesn’t get my wages riz for that, the divil receave the farthin’ she'll 
ever receave of mine again !’” 


It may be said that it is absurd to reckon such things as 
these—the broad farce of the book, the red-hot poker and 
flour-bag business of the bustling pantomime—as causes of 
offence. But that is not quite true, at least it is not all the 
truth. We do not see the fun of them, even granting that 
fun, if it existed, could excuse their bad taste and coarseness ; 
and, under their farcical extravagance there is a deliberate 
and malignant purpose. From the scandalous priest in “ Jack 
Hinton ”’—the one fine and pathetic episode in whose career, 
the scene of Shaun’s death, merely serves to render the picture 
more insidiously mischievous—to the flirting, flattering Mon- 
signori who fish for such fashionable converts as Lady Grace 
Twining and Lady Augusta Bramleigh, there is in every 
portrait drawn by Mr. Lever’s pen, in every sketch, in every 
reference, misrepresentation and insinuation, The taunts are 
thrown out jestingly, the charges are cleverly manipulated, 
but they amount to this—that ignorance, scheming, bullying, 
excess in eating and drinking, extortion and lying, are the 
general characteristics of the Catholic priesthood ; and that the 
system of the Catholic church is one of tyranny, venality, and 
superstition, of gross falsehood, and of barter and sale. No 
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doubt there are persons who, having no means of knowing 
better, actually believe that such is the case. With them we 
have, we can have no quarrel. But as it is hardly possible to 
credit Mr. Lever with so much invincible ignorance, he lays 
himself open to the reproach of courting a low kind of popu- 
larity by a mean order of misrepresentation. 

In his power of describing natural scenery, of bringing the 
localities in which his people play their parts vividly before his 
readers, we consider that Mr. Lever comes next to Sir Walter 
Scott among novelists; and he does not overdo this portion 
of his task, as Sir Walter sometimes did; for instance, 
in “ Guy Mannering” and “The Monastery.” In “ Charles 
O’Malley ” there are many exquisite pictures of Irish scenery ; 
and “ Jack Hinton” is yet more rich in them. The journey 
of the aide-de-camp and the priest, in which the episode of 
Shaun occurs, is a fine, picturesque, and impressive piece of 
writing ; and the dull and improbable story of ‘ Luttrell of 
Arran,” is redeemed by descriptions of the scenery of the 
Ulster coast and the islands, which will bear comparison with 
the picture of the Orkneys in “‘ The Pirate.” Nothing can be 
more admirable than the description of Gwynne Abbey, the 
Corvy, and the wild and picturesque coast of Coleraine. “ The 
Fisherman’s Home,” in “ Barrington,” ‘Cro’Martin,” and 
“Glenflesk ” are each perfect in its respective way; and in 
the much slighter and less frequent local sketches of foreign 
scenes the author is equally felicitous. He has caught the 
spirit, the peculiar tone and significance of Irish scenery, as 
he has caught certain characteristics of the Irish peasantry, 
which he presents with unexaggerated truth and force. In 
both these respects ‘‘ Roland Cashel” is one of his best works. 
The description of Tubbermore and its tenants, especially of 
Tom Keane, is most admirable. It is a pity that the writer 
spoiled so excellent a book by tacking on to the natural catas- 
trophe a number of merely sensational incidents, neither 
interesting in themselves, artistically contrived, nor in harmony 
with the tone of the preceding portions. Some of his happiest 
effects are made in this novel. The scene of the dinner party 
at Mr. Kennyfeck’s, where the Dean of Drumcondra under- 
takes to explain the use of the lasso, and where Sir Andrew 
and Lady Janet Macfarlane amuse the company with their 
sparring, must always be extremely amusing, though the zest 
which it derived from the admirable “ taking off” of persons 
well known in Dublin at the time, is not to be enjoyed 
now. Hardly less cleveris the scene at Tubbermore, in which 
the author of “The Irish-Sketch Book” is quizzed, as he 
deserved to be, for the self-sufficiency, ignorance, and 
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petulance, which his pedantic Cockneyism in respect to Ireland 
and the Irish abundantly displayed. 

No writer of fiction, with the exception of Mr. Anthony 
Trollope, has ventured to repeat similar combinations of 
character, situation, and incident so often as Mr. Lever. The 
ruined Irish gentleman, of old family, whose habitual extrava- 
gance is described as a very splendid characteristic, with the 
drawback of insolvency as a consequence, sooner or later, but 
generally later, is to be found in Godfrey O’Malley, Maurice 
Darcy, Martin of Cro’Martin, O’Donoghue, Dalton, Barring- 
ton, Luttrell, and Kellett. There is no difference in kind in 
these pictures, and there is not much in degree. That the 
Knight of Gwynne should be so very charming and high- 
minded, and yet so totally unprincipled, is calculated to create 
surprise, but Mr. Lever puts the case with a persuasive gor- 
geousness which drives away scruples. So it is with Godfrey 
O’Malley. Then there is the universal second—the fighting 
friend—as indispensable as ‘Tilburina’s confidant. He is 
Count Considine, Bagenal Daly, Grog Davis, Mr. O’Shea, and 
others. There is the scheming villain of the story—Ulick 
Burke, Davenport Dunn, “honest” Tom Gleeson, Old Hick- 
man, the Abbé Esmonde, Mehée de la Touche, Nick Holmes, 
Tom Linton (who is a Carker in a higher grade), Captain Hems- 
worth, and as many others as there are books, and they all 
scheme much in the same way, and are not so much acute and 
clever as their victims are credulous or careless, or inconceiv- 
ably absent-minded and given to make blunders. For instance, 
Tom Linton, who concocts so fiendish a plot against Roland 
Cashel, would, it seems to us, have made much more by a 
reasonable amount of honesty. The absent way in which 
the young millionnaire makes his acquaintance and bestows 
his confidence and his cheque-book upon him, is as bold a 
stroke as that made by Mr. Wilkie Collins, when his hero, 
Oscar Dubourg, accosts two strangers (ladies) as they are 
taking a country walk, with the surprising question: ‘ Wero 
you at Exeter on the —th of last month?” Only so silly a 
creature as Roland Cashel could have been the victim of so 
poor a scoundrel as Linton; and only so contemptible an old 
foo] as Sir William Heathcote could have been taken in by 
Mrs. Penthony Morris. In this respect Mr. Lever is more 
consistent than Mr. Dickens: he provides silly dupes for his 
shallow rogues, but Mr. Dickens permitted rational beings to 
believe in Pecksniff, Carker, and Joey B. 

The dashing dragoon and his equally dashing friend, who 
is always supposed to be in love with the leading lady—Fred 
Power with Lucy Dashwood, Phil O’Grady with Louisa Bellew, 
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De Beauvais with Marie D’Auvergne—is not more omnipresent 
than the shrewd, wealthy attorney, with his good stories, his 
sharp practice, and his vulgar, handsome, worldly wife, who 
comes of a better family than his, and never allows him to 
forget her origin. Mr. Lever relies much on men of law for 
the action and also for the fun of his novels. The Rooneys are 
incredibly absurd, but they are also exceedingly amusing. The 
undisguisedly broad caricature of the story puts it out of the 
reach of serious criticism. Nothing is too wildly impossible 
for the Rooneys, not even Mrs. Rooney’s hiding her luncheon 
in her muff on a brilliant summer’s day, or the Allied Sove- 
reigns attending a ball at her hotel in Paris. Mr. and Mrs. 
Kennyfeck are reduced copies of the Rooneys, without the 
humour and the kindliness ; but they are very real, and their 
prototypes are numerous. ‘Then there is always the young 
lady who understands farming and administers the out-at- 
elbows estate; and the high-spirited brother, who must have 
money, and who gets it somehow, who is exceedingly arrogant 
and detestably vulgar, but of whom the reader happily sees 
very little. Mr. Lever’s dealings with money are truly mag- 
nificent—he confers estates with a generosity equal to that of 
Miss Flite, and never are his people so superbly lavish as when 
they are in hopeless difficulties. hen do they give magnificent 
entertainments, buy thoroughbred horses, respond with alacrity 
to every demand of friendship and every appeal for charity, 
dash about in post-chaises and stimulate postboys with guineas, 
live in profuse luxury, and exhibit a faultless taste in cookery. 
The amount of eating and drinking in Mr. Lever’s books is 
only to be equalled by the perpetual breakfasts, luncheons, 
and suppers of the modern English drama, and all his people 
talk about it, as they “sip claret,” “sit over burgundy,” 
or “quaff champagne,” for there is an appropriate form for 
each feat. Every reader’s memory will, probably, supply him 
with instances of this; here is an amusing and characteristic 
one. It occurs in “ Jack Hinton,” when the guardsman has 
been watching and waiting all night for news of his friend 
O’Grady, who has gone to arrange for a duel between Hinton 
and the miserable creature whom Mr. Lever calls sometimes 
Lord George, and sometimes Lord Dudley de Vere. O’Grady 
comes, of course he “springs” from his tandem, and “ the 
next instant” is knocking at the door at the top of a long 
staircase :— 

“Helloa,” cried he, “ by Jove, I have had a night of it! Help me off with 
the coat, Jack ; and order breakfast, with any number of mutton-chops you 
please, I never felt so voracious in my life. Early rising must be a bad thing 
for the health, if it makes a man’s appetite so painful.” 
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While I was giving my necessary directions, O’Grady stirred up the fire, 
drew his chair close to it, and planting his feet upon the fender, and expand- 
ing his hands before the blaze, called out : 

“Yes, yes, quite right ; cold ham and devilled drumstick, by all means. 
The mulled claret must have nothing but cloves and a slice of pineapple in 
it; and mind, don’t let them fry the kidneys in champagne, they are fifty 
times better in Moselle ; we'll have the champagne au naturel.” 


The violent incongruity of this makes it amusing, but the 
repetition of the same sort of thing in all the novels becomes 
tiresome. All the jeunes premiers run over menus as glibly as 
so many garcons de restaurant, and discuss wine with the 
science and earnestness of so many tasters. If Mr. Lever’s 
young men are surprising, his old men are still more astonish- 
ing. In the first place, they are so very old. Nothing under 
eighty is sufficiently wonderful. Count Considine is eighty- 
two, and he is only a little older than Godfrey O’Malley, and 
the charming pair of friends cheat bailiffs, defy debtors, 
entertain the county and the hunt, tell boisterous stories, send 
belligerent letters, and are utter scamps and roysterers, in 
theory at all events, at that venerable time of life. Peter 
Dalton is eighty, and thinks of nothing but play, hunting, and 
schemes for raising money. The O’Donoghue is eighty, and ' 
his brother-in-law is some years older. Dr. Hickman is 
ninety-one; old Dunn is ninety; and Peter Barrington, the 
most respectable old man in the category, is eighty-three. 
His sprightliness is quite oppressive, and he thinks no more 
of a journey from Ireland to Germany and back—before rail- 
roads and steamers—than the typical “ Man for Galway” 
thought of a six-foot wall. 

If Mr. Lever’s old men are very old, en revanche, his 
young ladies are exceedingly young. Jack Hinton’s cousin, 
Lady Julia, a finished coquette and woman of fashion, comes 
of age (at eighteen) at the end of the story, whose incidents 
are supposed to have occupied some years. Clara Hawke is a 
mere child, and all the later heroines are equally juvenile. 
They are charmingly regardless of expense also, especially 
when they have come from foreign countries to claim the hos- 
pitality of their impoverished Irish relatives ;—in that very 
frequent case, their jewels are peculiarly “rich,” and their 
laces more than ever “trailing.” They are altogether wonder- 
ful young women, for they captivate everybody, and they 
offend nobody; they upset every household, and run counter 
to every custom; they are “insolent,” they are full of 
“superb disdain,” they never seem to know anything about 
the affairs of their relatives, or to have anything to think of 
but themselves,—we are speaking now of the leading ladies ;— 
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and they come and go with ease and independence, at least 
unusual. Many years ago, an amusing book was written 
as a parody upon the novels of Regina Maria Roche, Mrs. 
Radcliffe, and other writers of their time, then less known, 
and now more completely forgotten. It was called “ The 
Heroine,” and it was something like Miss Hdgeworth’s 
“ Amie Inconnue,” but more elaborate. There was a won- 
derful old greyheaded steward in this book, called Whilome 
Eftsoons, and the heroine was a damosel errant, who imagined 
herself involved in wonderful adventures, and went about in 
a “web of soft white muslin,” precarious of tenure, and par- 
ticularly suited for the exploration of dark caverns and terrific 
mountain heights, feats which she proposed to accomplish 
unencumbered with more serious luggage than a golden harp, 
which she never laid aside under any circumstances, being as 
liable to be struck with sudden ideas as Mr. Pecksniff, and 
requiring the means of wedding them to immortal harmony. 
If a satirist of the order of the author of “ The Heroine ” 
were to arise in our days, and to turn the young ladies of 
modern fiction into as serious ridicule, he would find plenty 
of material. in Mr. Lever’s novels, from Lucy Dashwood to 
Lucy Lendrick, and from Kate O‘Donoghue to Nina Kos- 
talergi. But there is also much to be admired in these 
fanciful creations of his brain, that is beyond the reach 
of ridicule. There is a total absence of the meanness so 
generally characteristic of the women depicted by novelists at 
present. He draws a fine bold line between his characters, 
and there is no mistaking his villains for honest people. He 
gives us a Mrs. Penthony Morris and a Mrs. Gore Hampton, 
and they fall into their right places among the escrocs of 
society, the female accomplices of male knaves. But he does 
not hold up to admiration a Magdalen Vanstone, an Ann 
Sylvester, or a poor Miss Finch. 

His young ladies are stagyand silly, with very few exceptions, 
but they are perfectly free from the vulgarity of Miss Braddon’s 
or the pagan lawlessness of Miss Broughton’s heroines, young 
persons for whom one would like to prescribe solitary im- 
prisonment and periodical whipping. He never degrades his 
ideal to the mere mercenary tricks, the mere low appetites, 
the shallow and repulsive passions, provoked mainly by big- 
ness of stature, brutality of manners, perpetual smoking, and 
rowdyism in dress, which have been of late the main charac- 
teristics of our heroines of fiction. Chivalrous respect for 
women lends a pleasant flavour to his writings, which most 
readers learn to appreciate more and more as it becomes rarer 
in the highly-spiced novels of so-called real life, which seem 
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to us designed to teach that there is nothing so little worthy 
of respect as women, especially when interpreted by women. 
The beautiful girls, with whom the dashing dragoons, or the 
brilliant attachés, or the rising young politicians fall in love 
after a headlong fashion, are all as grand, as dignified, as 
pure, as elevated, as the princesses of old romance for whom 
brave knights fought in the lists, and were rewarded by a 
smile, or at most a glove or a scarf. ‘TI have never,” says 
Mr. Lever, in his preface to “ Charles O’Malley,” “ written . 
one line to disparage the good cause of honour and true man- 
liness, nor have I said a syllable, so far as I know, to heighten 
the colour on the purest cheek of maidenhood.” That which 
the author claims for himself in those words we gladly ac- 
knowledge. Not only are his works void of offence of the 
kind in which modern fiction abounds,—offence which renders 
that fiction so dangerous to the young, and which makes it 
incumbent on Catholic parents to exercise strict supervision 
over their daughters’ reading,—but his ideal of womanhood is 
lofty and refined, his estimate of home, its duties, its virtues, 
and its pleasures, is high, and pure, and good. He can seldom 
touch any subject without exaggeration, and therefore he some- 
times borders on the absurd even in this particular; as, for 
instance, when he makes General Hinton conceal the fact of 
his ruined fortunes from Lady Charlotte, and persuade her 
that he accepts a foreign command to oblige a royal highness ; 
but it is impossible not to admire the standard of courtesy, 
consideration, and deference for women which he sets up. 
We do not exactly understand in what the ill conduct of 
Mr. Adderly Twining towards Lady Grace consists, and Lady 
Grace herself is a little bit of a flirt, in a sly, larmoyante, 
sentimental way; but the author of “ Davenport Dunn” 
makes us detest Adderly Twining, and feel every other man 
in the book elevated by comparison with him. What a 
mean hound he makes Lord Charles Frobisher, and how 
he deepens the impression by merely the few sentences in 
which he indicates his brutality to the poor girl whom he 
marries! Grog Davis, one of the most powerfully and con- 
sistently drawn of his characters—ruffian as he is in every 
other respect, and villanous as are his devices for her benefit— 
compels something like sympathy by his love for his daughter. 
The semi-savages of the O’Donoghue household, the gloom of 
Kilgobbin, the sensational extravagance of life at Tubbermore, 
the ruin and heartbreak at Cro’Martin, the senseless, riotous 
profusion at Gwynne Abbey, are all tempered and dignified 
by the respect paid to the presence of women. This element 
of beauty, purity, and decorum is hardly ever wanting in Mr. 
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Lever’s works ; when it is wanting, as, for instance, in “’ The 
Dodd Family,” in which all the women are comic caricatures, 
(except Caroline Dodd, who is a phantom), the book is 
unsatisfactory, and we miss the touch that would harmonize 
the whole. What a charming creature is Polly Dill, and 
how glad we are when that fine fellow Colonel Hunter 
marries her, aud takes her away from her odious father and her 
dull home! Sybella Kellett, too, the most finished of many 
pictures of the same sort, has a great charm for the reader, 
though she manages the Glengariff business a little too well, 
considering her total inexperience. Her story is an illustration 
of the audacious carelessness of which we have already spoken. 
The story of “ Davenport Dunn ” and that of “‘ Roland Cashel ” 
are, in many respects, transpositions of one another. The 
silly, arrogant old nobleman, perpetually fuming with jealous 
pride of his rank and importance, despising and disliking 
the man who serves him and who humours his foibles for his own 
purposes, but who regards him all the time with the bitterest 
contempt, is Lord Glengariff in the former, and Lord Kilgoff 
in the latter. Dunn is a cleverer Linton, with the addition of 
being a portrait of an unhappily notorious swindler and politi- 
cal adventurer; and the devices by which each is for a time 
successful and ultimately detected are identical ; the procuring 
of a box, which contains the true title-deeds of a disputed 
estate, which has been secreted in an old building; and the 
papers finding their way by accident into the possession of the 
rightful claimant. The scheme to induce the true heir to resign 
his pretensions, is the same in each case ; Linton tries to marry 
Mary Leicester, as Lizzie Davis does really marry Annesley 
Beecher for the same reason. Roland Cashel is very inferior 
to Conway, but the recall of each from a low position in life to 
a great fortune—in both cases secured to them by the interposi- 
tion of their lady-loves—is something more than a coincidence. 
The forgery, the concealed papers, the detection, and the 
rescue had all been previously used, in the case of Maurice 
Darcy, and villany of a similar order, perpetrated by Captain 
Hemsworth, an agent of a more violent type of criminality, 
had even preceded that of “honest Tom Gleeson.” The 
rogues are not indebted to variety in their modes of opera- 
tion for the interest we feel in them; they are not bril- 
hantly inventive,—on the contrary, there is as constant a 
monotony in their roguery as there is in the journals of Mr. 
Wilkie Collins’s methodical culprits, who keep their own 
dossiers with such admirable precision; but each man is 
individually distinct, and amusing. In “One of Them” we 
find the same machinery employed to produce a similar result ; 
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and the episode of the discovery i in America of the man in 
possession of the papers which are to secure her fortune to 
Clara Hawke, is brought about just like Bagenal Daly’s dis- 
covery of “honest Tom Gleeson.” Here, too, the chief 
actors are a father and his daughter; Nick Holmes, who is 
an Irish Grog Davis; and Mrs. Penthony Morris; and when 
the game is up, they also vanish, unpunished and together, 
like Davis and Lizzy. The campaign of Mrs. Morris is 
exactly like that of Mrs. Gore Hampton; but the Dodds are 
much more amusing victims than the Heathcotes, father 
and son. 

In Mr. Lever’s preference for “‘The Dodds,” we do not 
coincide. There is more broad fun in it, more “ high jinks,” 
more sheer animal spirits, than in any of his works since the 
initiatory series; but it is a case, not of more wit, only of 
more laughter. It is broad farce; it is a picture without 
shadows; and every one writes in exactly the same smart 
style, except the sententious Caroline. Mary Anne Dodd and 
Betty Cobb, Kenny and his wife, all turn into accomplished 
letter-writers ; and though they are amusing, the incongruity 
cannot be overlooked, from a critical point of view. James 
Dodd is a tiresome absurdity. His sister expresses in her 
first letter a doubt whether he can spell sufficiently well to 
correspond with his friend, and yet he writes letters full of all 
the smartest “‘ knowingness ”’ of low and loose Continental life 
from the start. 

We are disposed to give Grog Davis and Annesley Beecher 
the precedence over their numerous brethren in originality 
and in merit. Before Davenport Dunn’s time the humour 
which distinguished Mr. Lever’s earlier works had begun to 
decline. By that time there was little more than smartness 
left. Another kind of humour developed itself later, but this 
was a transition period. “ Davenport Dunn ” is a wonderfully 
smart production: everybody says smart things, and the 
action of the story is smart. But that is all. Once more we 
have a military man and war times, but the author does not 
even try to reproduce the “ go” and the dash of the Penin- 
sular stories; and when Sybella Kellett talks pompously in 
set phrase and long periods about the Crimean doings, and 
her father harks back to the old times, and pooh-poohs Lord 
Raglan and the Redan, we feel that Sybella is talking for 
effect, and that Paul Kellett has the best of it. The only man 
mentioned who has anything like the old strain in him is 
“‘ Jack,” the prodigal son who has enlisted in the “ Smasher’s ” 
regiment; but he is as invisible as Madame Benoiton. In 
Terry Driscoll, who makes such profitable use of the “ faver,”’ 
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there is a little more than smartness, but Mr. Lever sacri- 
fices this character, one of his best hits, to the exigencies 
of the catastrophe. Driscoll, having bought the ruin in 
which he believed, with reason, the papers on which he is 
trading to be concealed, would not have neglected to complete 
the purchase, and so thrown the game into Sybella’s hands. 
This fault spoils the otherwise admirable effect of Driscoll’s 
affected folly and real cunning. In Grog Davis and Annesley 
Beecher there is greater consistency, and though the chantage 
device is stale, it is cleverly used ; and the weakness of Beecher, 
the man who believes that everybody is “on the cross,” and 
nobody is “on the square,” is skilfully handled. The one 
mystery never absent from Mr. Lever’s novels is, of course, 
present in this one,—the confederates are in such desperate 
want of money that, in order to go to Germany, they have to 
get a bill done by a man whose property is in the Encumbered 
Kstates Court, whose daughter is a daily teacher, and whose 
income is sixty pounds a-year; but they live magnificently 
abroad, and Davis’s daughter creates as much sensation by 
her princely (not German princely) expenditure as by her 
superb beauty. There is a racehorse concerned, and a plot to 
deceive his owners, and a dishonest valet; and one expects 
there is something to come out of all this, but the author ap- 
parently forgets all about Klepper andthe Baron. So does the 
reader, if he be not a critic too, for the smartness of the story 
carries him on, and renders him even more than usually indul- 
gent to Mr. Lever’s eccentric notions of construction. It is 
amusing to observe how irresistible by Mr. Lever is the temp- 
tation to describe wealth and finery. When Annesley Beecher 
supposes himself to be Lord Lackington, he, who is always 
described in his swindling and makeshift days as a perfect 
gentleman in manners, and with a horror of snobbishness, 
receives Mr. Spicer under the following circumstances :— 


The noble Viscount did not turn from the mirror at which he was elabo- 
rately arranging his neckcloth as Spicer entered, but satisfied himself with 
calling out, “Take a chair, Spicer ; you'll find one somewhere.” The tone of 
the salutation was not more significant than the aspect of this room 
itself. All the articles of a costly dressing-case of silver-gilt were ranged 
on one table. Essence-bottles, snuff-boxes, pipe-heads, with rings, jewelled 
buttons, and such-like knick-knackeries covered another; whatever fancy 
could suggest or superfluity compass of those thousand-and-one trinkets the 
effieminacy of our age has introduced into male costume, all abounded. 
Quantities, too, of the most expensive clothes were there, rich uniforms 
[Beecher is a civilian, unattached to any service !], fur-lined pelisses [even a 
Polish Jew finds one fur-lined pelisse sufficient], and gold-embroidered waist- 
coats, And as Mr, Spicer quickly made the tour of these with his eyes, his 
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gaze rested at last on my lord himself, whose dressing-gown of silver brocade 
would have made a state robe for a Venetian doge. 


Such vulgar nonsense as this might have been written by 
* Quida” in her prime, or by Mr. Disraeli in the later days, 
after the arrival of the Duke and Duchess of Bellamont 
at Jerusalem. Mr. Lever’s “lords” are sufficiently foolish 
and unpleasant specimens of an order which, if these samples 
were portraits, must have bored mankind beyond endurance 
long ago; but they are not nearly so offensive as his 
“ladies.” An intelligent foreigner who, judging by the large 
sale of Mr. Lever’s works, should accept them as veritable pic- _ 
tures of English life and society, would be justified in believing 
that “‘peeress” and “ gentlewoman” are antithetical terms, 
and that the houses of English noblemen are like lunatic asy- 
lums, where all the patients parade perpetually in mock robes 
and crowns, and make speeches to themselves about their 
own grandeur and their disdain of all the world. These great 
ladies, whose “‘ calm grace,” whose “ habitual consciousness 
of high rank,” whose “composed dignity” and ‘“‘ exquisite 
breeding” are constantly impressed upon us in description, 
are, in all they say and do, insufferably rude, impertinent, and 
ill-bred, foolish beyond belief, and vapid beyond endurance. 
Lady Eleanor Darcy is the only titled woman in whom the 
reader can recognize a gentlewoman in the long list, which 
begins with the Callonbys and ends with that Lady Maud 
who is supposed to lend the true patrician grace to the story 
of “ Lord Kilgobbin.” Lady Lackington, Lady Hester Onslow, 
Lady Charlotte Hinton, Lady Wallincourt, Lady Kilgoff, Lady 
Augusta Arden, and Lady Augusta Bramleigh are, it is to be 
hoped, impossibilities, as unreal as the sentiments of adula- 
tion and fulsome toadyism with which Mr. Lever invests the 
persons who surround them. It is by vulgar mistakes of this 
kind that he has spoiled some of his very best works; for in- 
stance, “The Bramleighs,” which contains some writing he 
has never surpassed, and for fine scenes of flirtation, bringing 
out delicate shades of character, excels anything he has done, 
and is superior to Mr. Trollope himself. 

When Mr. Lever’s works are regarded en masse, there is too 
much clever humbug in them; but, of course, they do not 
produce the same effect in detail. He demands too freely our 
interest in schemers, our admiration for their schemes. It is 
quite true that he upholds courage, honour, and manliness, 
especially in his earlier works. There is some declension of 
the standard in the later ones. The military heroes were finer 
fellows than the jeunes premiers of the politico-social series. 
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But he takes shallow views of life generally, and there is too 
much of the “ agreeable rattle” about his men in office and 
in responsible social positions. Not that we admire political 
dogmatism or didacticism in novels, but that there is a way 
of touching serious subjects seriously, and that Mr. Lever has, 
for the most part, missed it, and fallen into the smooth, epi- 
grammatic line, which “makes things comfortable ” without 
much trouble. His dashing dragoons were real soldiers, his 
statesmen aud diplomatists are not real. In several of his 
most effective passages he rebukes the shallow politicians who 
discuss Ireland from an English point of view, and who fancy 
they possess the word of the most obstinate of enigmas. But 
his own. countrymen smile at his own views, just as they 
admire the dexterity and humour of such creations as Joseph 
Atlee—the Admirable Crichton of dishonesty, the Proteus jof 
time-serving and wire-pulling, in his latest novel—without 
the slightest recognition of soundness in the views, or 
resemblance to life in the creations. Only a short portion 
of Mr. Lever’s life has been passed in Ireland, and the 
tendency of his mind, natural to a writer of fiction, is 
to seize upon the picturesque and the paradoxical. He 
found both in plenty, he has reproduced them; but he has 
gone no farther, and no deeper. True sympathy with the 
Irish people he does not feel. It could not exist together 
with ignorance of their religion, which implies the absence of 
true patriotism. An Irishman who is not a Catholic may 
love Ireland well and even wisely, but he cannot love her 
well or wisely if he regards the Catholic Faith with contempt 
which sometimes tries to be good-natured, and an affected 
magnanimity which represents to instructed minds that they 
really ought to be glad these poor people, with their vivid 
imagination and superstitious turn, can derive harmless con- 
solation from the worship of images. ‘There are a few finely- 
worded passages in Mr. Lever’s works, which may seem to 
Protestants quite liberal and sympathetic, but, when examined, 
they will be found to mean simply this. His sketches of the 
peasantry are adorned with many beautiful touches of pathos, 
and the brightest, best, heartiest of his humour is lavished 
upon them. The funeral of Godfrey O’Malley, the scene on 
the course at Loughrea, the denunciation of Mark O’ Donoghue 
by the widow, the funeral of Shaun the murderer, are among the 
finest examples of the former. The gathering of Sir Marmaduke 
Travers’s tenants, and the whole picture of the old home of 
“The Martins”? are two specially striking instances of the 
latter ; but each of Mr. Lever’s readers will recal numerous 
others without difficulty. He is particularly happy in episodes, 
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many of which will outlive that of the stories in which they 
occur. Miss Judy Macan’s arrival at General Dashwood’s 
ball, and the story of Frank Webber’s dialogue with the man 
in the sewer, Miss O’Shea, Arthur O‘Leary’s rencontre with 
Mrs. Ram, the unlucky “ Aunt Fanny” called to the Kenny- 
feck Council, and Peter O‘Gorman, brought up express to 
inquire Roland Cashel’s “ intentions,” but sent back to Galwa 
when Aunt Fanny reports that Cashel ‘will ‘blaze’ for the 
asking,” Lady Mary Boyle’s device for keeping Billy Curtis 
from going to the poll, the story of Freney the robber; these 
and many more examples, present themselves at once to con- 
firm this observation. Many of his comic personages have all 
the individuality with which Mr. Dickens inspired his, without 
their grotesqueness. Among the most amusing of his originals 
are to be found some specimens of the country doctor, old 
Hickman, Doctor Roach, and Doctor Dill. 

There is a strange contradiction between the perennial, 
untamed buoyancy of Mr. Lever’s spirits, and his belief in 
the efficacy and the prevalence of charlatanism. He is un- 
touched with world-weariness, and yet, what could be supposed 
more surely calculated to inspire it than the notion prevalent 
in his works, that it is a world of “ seems !” 

In one respect Mr. Lever differs widely from other great 
or considerable writers, his contemporaries. He has not 
fallen away from the point of excellence which he attained. 
It was not so elevated as it might have been, had his views 
been sounder, his. sympathies wider, his convictions more 
profound, and his self-confidence less active and sufficing. 
Those works of his which we willingly ignore are not his, 
later performances. The fame which he achieved by his first 
novels is in no way impaired by “ Lord Kilgobbin :” he will 
live as the bards of the gleeful time live, and be regarded as, 
‘if not the first, on the very first line ” of the novelists of the 
nineteenth century. 
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Art. VIII—PARLIAMENT AND CATHOLIC 
EDUCATION. 


Pastoral Address of the Catholic Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland. 
October 20, 1871. 


A Pastoral Letter by Henry Edward Archbishop of Westminster. Quinqua- 
gesima Sunday, 1872. 


Education to be Real must be Denominational. By Freprrick Canon 
OaxeLEy, M.A. London: Burns, Oates, & Co. 


Intermediate and University Education in Ireland. By a Committee of Irish 
Catholics. Part I. Intermediate Education. Dublin: Kelly. 


Queries as to Irish Education. By Rev. F. O. Remy, 8.J. (“ Month” for 
March and April, 1872.) London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 


What is meant by Freedom of Education? By The O’Conor Don, M.P. 
Dublin : Kelly. 


Irish University Education. (“Edinburgh Review” for January, 1872.) 
London : Longmans. 


| was impossible in our last number to deal usefully with 
the general subject of Catholic education in these islands, 
for a very obvious reason. We had fully expected that 
Government in the present session would introduce some 
large and carefully-prepared measure on Irish education, both 
primary and higher. Our number was to appear in the middle 
of January, while Parliament was to meet early in February ; 
and it is obvious therefore that, had our expectations from 
Government been realized, any general remarks we might 
have made would have become obsolete, before many of our 
readers would have even looked at them. It was the pro- 
jected legislation of course, which would have given the whole 
point and edge to our discussion of principles. Down to the 
very eve of the Session, we had not abandoned our hope, that 
the urgent remonstrances and petitions of Catholic Ireland 
would have received due attention; though more than one 
ominous sign had appeared of a different issue. Nor even 
now do we regard the disgraceful omission as due to Mr. 
Gladstone personally, but rather to the violent anti-Catholic 
prejudices with which so many of his party are imbued. 
Indeed, the Prime Minister has taken express care to repeat, 
VOL. XVIII.—No. xxxviI. [New Series.] 25 
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in the debate on Professor Fawcett’s Bill to secularize the 
University of Dublin, his conviction that the Catholics of 
Ireland are entitled to very much more serious consideration. 


“ We have entertained,” he said, “and we continue to entertain, the belief 
—we are pledged to the belief—that it is an extreme hardship on that 
portion of the Irish population who do not choose to accept an education 
apart from religion, that they should have no university open to them in 
Ireland at which they may obtain degrees ; and we hold that this, call it 
what you like, and disguise it as you may, is an infliction of civil penalties 
on account of religious opinions.” 


This language is certainly satisfactory so far as it goes. 
Unfortunate it is for Ireland—most unfortunate, we believe, for 
the empire—that so large a number of the party which Mr. 
Gladstone leads appear anxious to forcé upon the Catholics 
of Ireland a system of education which they abhor. On 
this part of the matter however we shall speak at the close of 
our remarks ; and here we will only further add, that the delay 
of our article has given us one important advantage, by 
enabling us to make use of the various important publications 
which we have named at the head of our article.* All of these, 
except the first, have appeared since the meeting of Parliament. 

But we certainly must not longer defer some comment, on 
the existing state of the question. In this country, as through- 
out the civilized world, education is now the chief battle-field, 
on which the powers of good and evil are engaged in deadly 
conflict. It is on Christian education that the Church fixes, 
under God, her main hopes for the future; and it is on irre- 
ligious education that infidelity fixes its main hopes for the 
future, not under God. “Everywhere throughout Chris- 
tendom,” say the Irish Bishops, “the greatest efforts are 
being made to banish religion from the school, and thus to 
estrange youth from God and His Church.” And as to these 
islands in particular, hear the eloquent words of Archbishop 
Manning :— 


The education of the people of England is, therefore, at this time passing 

_ through a crisis which, for good or for evil, will determine the future of this 
country. We are wasting our time in political contests and angry dissensions 
about theories and schemes of second and third-rate importance, while the 
question which is vital to the well-being of the country is passing beyond 
our control into the hands of those who are undermining the foundations of 
our national character. England is a Christian people ; and the education of 





* = inexplicable oversight, we failed to observe, till it was too 
late, Mr. Howley’s excellent volume on Irish schools. We have devoted a 
special notice to that volume in a later part of our number. 
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England, in an unbroken tradition from our forefathers, is Christian still. 
Its unity was, indeed, shattered, and its perfection diminished, three hundred 
years ago. But through all its losses and confusions the education of 
England and of Scotland is Christian to this day. The education of Ireland 
is, to this hour, what Ireland is : immutably Christian, in all the fulness of 
the Catholic faith, On the maintenance of this Christian tradition in all 
its integrity depends, therefore, the national character of our people. And 
at this moment, for the first time, this inestimable inheritance of Great 
Britain and Ireland is deliberately threatened by politicians, by organized 
leagues, and by the secret enemies of the Christian education and Christian 
character of our country. 


The Archbishop would not indeed call Professor Huxley and 
his friends “‘ secret enemies of Christian education ”’ ; but there 
are many others, like-minded with the Professor, who do not 
yet dare to avow their predilections; and there are a far 
larger number who—whether in blind hatred of Catholicity or 
in mere selfish animosity against the Established Communion 
—are actively though most unconsciously forwarding a result, 
which few would more deeply regret than themselves. 

It will be seen on reflection, that the portion of Catholic 
education which is principally affected by legislative inter- 
ference, consists in the two extremes ; in primary education of 
the poor on one hand, and in higher education of the leisured 
classes‘ on the other. The interest of Catholic popular edu- 
cation — as is evident—can be indefinitely promoted or 
thwarted, whether by the conditions which Parliament may 
attach to school subvention or (still more) by any system of 
compulsory education which it may adopt. On the other 
hand the higher education of leisured Catholics cannot but be 
seriously affected, by any enactments which may be made as 
to academical degrees recognized by the State. These two 
portions of education however—while on the one hand they 
are (as we have said) the two with which Parliament can far 
the most effectively interfere for good or evil—on the other 
hand are immeasurably the most important of all in their 
practical bearing. In fact, as it seems to us, there are but two 
obvious ways in which the Devil can impede the Church’s 
steady and equable growth, as the one regenerating and saving 
influence of the British Empire; as the country’s one hope 
against those miseries and perils, which on all sides surround 
her. The largest and best-disciplined army is powerless, if 
headed by disloyal and treacherous commanders; while on 
the other hand, if the army be contemptible in numbers, the 
ablest and most devoted commanders can do with it but little. 
In two different ways therefore may Catholic influence, within 
the political and social sphere, be seriously thwarted. This 
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result would ensue, if either on the one hand the Catholic 
rank and file—the number of those throughout these islands 
who are the Church’s devoted subjects—were very seriously 
diminished ; or if on the other hand those who are their only 

ossible leaders within that sphere, were imbued with an anti- 
Catholic spirit. As regards the well-being of Church and 
nation, it would be an indefinitely less calamity that any given 
lay Catholic, who possesses powerful intellectual influence, 
should openly apostatize ;—than that he should be wanting in 
sympathy with the clergy, and in deference to the Holy Father’s 
teaching.* It is on the education then of the Catholic poor, 
and on the higher education of the Catholic leisured classes,— 
that the political and social future of Catholicity and of the 
civilized world mainly depends. ' 

We shall now therefore proceed briefly to consider the 
present state of things at home, in those two particulars. We 
shall say nothing beyond what we have just premised, on the 
question of principle ; on the deadly evils which must result 
from an: education positively, or} even negatively, irreligious : 
because we have so repeatedly insisted on this theme in 
earlier numbers, that nothing essential (so far as we see) re- 
mains to be said. We may add however, that F. O’Reilly 
(pp. 170—188) has gone very patiently and fully over this 
ground, deducing his conclusions with irresistible logic from 
Catholic first principles. We know indeed of no document to 
which we could more confidently refer any doubtful Catholic, 
for a characteristically well-balanced and dispassionate exposi- 
tion of the relevant Catholic doctrine. Here however we shall 
consider ourselves to be addressing readers, who take the 
whole doctrine for granted. And we will postpone to the 
later part of our article all reference to the sister island: be- 
cause almost all which can be said about England, applies to 
Ireland & longé fortiori; while there are various further con- 
siderations, which need emphatically to be pointed out as 
bearing on Ireland, which have no parallel whatever in the 
case of Great Britain. Of North Britain in particular we shall 
not speak at all: as we shall best consult our readers’ con- 
venience, by deferring to a future number our consideration 
of the Scotch Education Bill now before Parliament. 

Since we last wrote on Primary Education in England 





* Our readers will have observed the qualification “as re the well- 
being of Church and nation.” Of course to the individual, apostasy is a 
far greater evil, than unsoundness of doctrine which is not actual heresy. 
Even as regards the Church’s well-being, the same proposition holds, we 
think, in the case of every one who is not powerfully influential over 
Catholic thought. 
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(July, 1870), the Act of Parliament which was then pending 
has finally passed, and there has been a year’s experience of 
its working. It is admitted on all hands, that Catholics have 
put forth truly admirable efforts—both pecuniarily and other- 
wise—for the purpose of maximizing its goodand minimizing its 
evil effects. Still there are some persons—of whom we would 
speak with profound respect—who hold that the Act is too 
much for us; that its principle and details are so essentially 
anti-Catholic, that—do what we will—gravest evil must be its 
necessary result. Canon Oakeley’s pamphlet may be taken 
as representing these views. Denominational ‘“ education,” 
he says (p. 12), is rendered utterly impracticable . ... by 
that which is now required by our Government in all schools 
receiving support from the State.’ He considers (p. 21) 
that “‘ an inadequate notion ”’ prevails “of the evil involved in 
the actual solution of” the religious difficulty. ‘That evil,” 
he considers, ‘‘amounts to nothing less than the flooding a 
nation with a kind of knowledge, sufficient to make men con- 
ceited, but not sufficient to make them moral.” 

Now it is not possible that Catholics should throw them- 
selves heart and soul into the impending contest against irre- 
ligious education, if they consider the existing system inevit- 
ably and hopelessly irreligious. But after the best attention 
we can give the matter, this seems to us a great exaggera- 
tion. Doubtless the Act of 1870 has inflicted on Catholics 
severe mischief, and has dealt with them very unjustly. 
Doubtless, since that Act has been passed, most earnest and 
self-sacrificing efforts—even more than have hitherto been 
put forth—may be necessary, for the purpose of averting, 
not only grave violations of principle, but grave prac- 
tical calamities. It is wonderful—as both Canon Oakeley 
(p. 21) and The O’Connor Don (p. 15) have pointed out—how 
monstrously one-sided has been the current talk about “ liberty 
of conscience.”” A Catholic’s conscience may of course be as 
much oppressed by his children being sent to a purely secular 
school, as a Protestant’s can be by his children being sent to 
a Catholic one. We quite agree with Canon Oakeley, that 
Catholic children will suffer grievous spiritual evil, by learning 
even “the three R’s.” from non-Catholic teachers and among 
non-Catholic companions. Still we do not concur with his 
opinion, that no help can now be accepted by Catholics from 
Government without violation of Catholic principle. On the 
contrary, we think that education could be given in strict 
conformity with Catholic requirements, even though every 
Catholic school in the country accepted the State’s help on 
the State’s present terms. Let us suppose, for argument’s 
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sake, that Catholic schools thus assisted were co-extensive 
with the Catholic population. In what respect would the 
state of things be inconsistent with the essential requisites of 
good education ? We will take in order the various particulars, 
on which any such allegation can imaginably be founded. 

(1.) It is an essential doctrine of the Church, that the edu- 
cation of Catholics is entrusted by the law of God to the 
Catholic Church. The Archbishop sets forth this doctrine 
with characteristic force. 


That the schools of a Christian people cannot be separated without sin 
from the Christian Church, is surely self-evident. The Christian school is the 
place and the provision made for the training of those who are baptized into 
the Christian faith, They have been made children of God, and as such 
they have a right to four things belonging to them by a right of inheritance, 
to which all other rights are secondary. They have a right to the knowledge 
of their faith ; to tle training of their conscience by the knowledge of God’s 
commandments ; to the Sacraments of grace ; and to a moral formation, 
founded on the precepts and example of our Divine Saviour. These four 
things belong by a divine right to the child of the poorest working man ; by 
a right more sacred than that which guards the inheritance of lands and 
titles to the child of the rich. A child of God, and an heir of the kingdom 
of heaven, holds by a higher title ; and his claim is under the jurisdiction of 
a Divine Judge. But the school is the place and the provision for the 
ensuring of these four vital parts of his right to the Christian child. They 
cannot be taught or learned elsewhere ; there is no other place of systematic 
aud sufficient formation. It is not only idle, but cruel, to say that the place 
and provision for such Christian instruction and formation is under the roof 
of the parent’s home ; that the best school is the family. This is indeed true 
of the early formation by affection, influence, example, by which fathers and 
mothers fashion the first outlines of character, and mature them while the 
education of their children is advancing. None have reminded parents of 
this more faithfully than the pastors of the Church. But to say that fathers 
and mothers are to educate their children, and that their home is to be the 
school of Christian instruction, catechetical teaching, formation of con- 
science, preparation for sacraments, and the like, is either the shallow talk of 
men who know nothing of Christian education or care nothing for it, or a 
heartless mockery of our poor. The rich, the refined, the educated, whose 
time is their own, do not educate their own children, They systematically 
send them to schools and colleges, or pay for tutors or governesses under their 
own roof. They wisely shrink from a work for which, if they have the time, 
they seldom have the acquirements, or the gift, or the method, or the perse- 
verance, or the patience. And if this be, as it is, universally true of those 
who are the most competent, and the most provided with all the means and 
opportunities for the work, how is it not hardness of heart or want of 
common sense to say that the children of the poor are to learn reading, and 
writing, and summing indeed at school, but that their Christian teaching and 
formation must be provided at home? The working men of these countries 
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are at labour from twilight to twilight. Their wives have the burden of the 
whole family ; the poor mother is alone both the head and the servant of the 
whole house. When is she to teach, and train, and shape, and fashion the 
characters, hearts, consciences, intellects of the children? Is it to be done 
in the midst of the day’s work, or in the weariness after the day's work is 
done? And are they competent to do what the mother of the rich cannot 
do? Broken with cares, wearied by work, suffering from poverty, often 
fainting from sickness because worn out with all these burdens, how shall the 
father or mother of a family, huddled into a single room, do what the rich 
and the educated, in their spacious houses, and with abundant leisure, never 
dream of attempting? It is to be hoped that we shall hear no more of this 
heartless talk. - If, then, the Christian education of a people cannot be 
accomplished at home, it can be accomplished nowhere but in the school ; 
and if so, then the school becomes the depository of the rights of parents, 
and of the inheritance of their children. The school is strictly a court of 
the Temple, a porch outside the Sanctuary. It cannot be separated from the 
Church. It was created by the Church ; and the Church created it for its 
own mission to its own children, As the Church cannot surrender to any 
power on earth the formation of its own children, so it cannot surrender to 
any the direction of its own schools. (pp. 4-6.) 


The Archbishop implies throughout his Pastoral, that no 
such separation of Catholic schools from the Catholic Church 
has been effected by recent legislation. See especially p. 11. 
Nor, so far as we see, can any one think otherwise, except on 
the assumption that the State’s conditions involve some sur- 
render of the full religious spirit, which should animate 
Catholic teaching even .on things secular. But, for reasons 
we shall immediately give, we do not think that this assump- 
tion can be successfully maintained. 

(2.) It may be objected however—and indeed it has been 
held by some Catholics—that the State, in compelling any 
amount or kind of education, however ample the freedom of 
co-operative action which it may leave the Church, exceeds 
the power given by God to civil rulers ; and it may be objected 
accordingly, that bishops and priests, if they do not protest 
against such an exercise of power, sanction an intolerable 
usurpation. On a former occasion however, (January, 1870, 
p- 6), we stated that we desired to see stronger theological 
grounds than we had yet fallen in with, to convince us of the 
above-named theological proposition ; and so far as we have 
since considered the matter, our doubts on the truth of this 
proposition have largely increased. Hardly a theologian can 
be named in these islands, whose name carries with it so much 
weight as F’. O’Reilly’s ; and he,—while strongly urging that 
the State is bound to provide for its subjects due secular 
education (pp. 195-6),—does not hint at there being any 
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usurpation involved ipso facto * in the enforcement of such edu- 
cation. The peers wl indeed speaks explicitly on the sub- 
ject. Here are his words; and we italicise those specially 
relevant. 


-In putting forward this assertion of indefeasible parental rights, we are 
not denying to the State the right to protect itself from the dangers which 
arise from an uneducated population. If parents suffer their children to run 
wild, to grow up in ignorance and crime, the State has a right, full and 
sacred, to protect itself against the pestilence and the havoc of its criminal 
classes. Jt has a right to punish the parent for neglect of his natural duty, 
and to compel him to discharge it. Compulsory education, as a penalty on 
neglect, and a protection against social danger, is undeniably within the com- 
petence of the State. But even this does not deprive the parent of his right to 
choose the kind of education he thinks fit. These principles are fully recog- 
nized in the laws of England. When did we ever hear of compulsion in the 
case of the rich? The most negligent parents are left untouched, except in 
cases which come before the tribunals of law. And these arise only for the 
sake of property. The jurisdiction of the Courts in the education of children 
is a mere accident of the case. The liberty and the rights of the poor are 
equally sacred. They descend from the same divine laws. They may be 
touched only in the case of proved neglect : and that, not more to protect the 
rights of society than to protect the rights of the child. (pp. 7-8.), 


(3.) At last then the vital and critical question is this; 
whether the enforced conscience clause and time table are in 
such sense evil, that they need prevent efficient and pious 
teachers from making their schools thoroughly Catholic in 
spirit and in tendency. ° : 

The fairest way of treating this question will be to begin 
by a preliminary inquiry. We will inquire, what kind of 
education would be promoted by Catholic bishops in pre- 
ference to any other, under the present circumstances of 
England, if they had everything their own way; if there 
were ample pecuniary provision for Catholic schools, without 
any recourse whatever to the State for help. 

On this head, the highest and most conclusive authority to 
which the Catholic can appeal, is the Holy See; and we 
will enrich our pages with a passage, quoted by the Irish 
bishops, in which Pius IX. sets forth the Church’s doctrine on 
the ideal of primary education.t We take the liberty of 





* We add the qualification “ipso facto”: because of course we consider 
that the State is guilty of usurpation, where it so enforces secular education, 
as to interfere directly or indirectly with the effectiveness of Catholic. 

+ We have been sometimes accused of exaggeration in our doctrine on the 
large number of Pontifical ex cathedra Acts. We would beg therefore = 
ticular attention to the fact, that the Irish bishops officially set forth in their 
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italicising one or two sentences, that we may fix on them 
special attention. 


But if this detestable system of education, so far removed from Catholic 
faith and ecclesiastical authority, becomes a source of evils, both to indi- 
viduals and to society, when it is employed in the higher teaching, and in 
schools frequented by the better class, who does not see that the same system 
will give rise to still greater evils, if it be introduced into primary schools ? 
For it is in these schools, above all, that the children of the people ought to 
be carefully taught from their tender years the mysteries and precepts of our 
holy religion, and to be trained with diligence to piety, good morals, religion, 
and civilization. In such schools, religious teaching ought to have so leading 
a place in all that concerns education and instruction, that whatever else the 
children may learn should appear subsidiary to it. The young, therefore, are 
exposed to the greatest perils whenever, in the schools, education is not 
closely united with religious teaching. Wherefore, since primary schools are 
established chiefly to give the people a religious education, and to lead them 
to piety and Christian morality, they have justly attracted to themselves, in 
a greater degree than other educational institutions, all the care, solicitude, 
and vigilance of the Church. 


The ideal, here laid down by Pius IX., is beautifully deve- 
veloped by Canon Oakeley. We will give one or two quota- 
tions from his pamphlet, to show how heartily we are at one 
with him in fundamental principle, even when importantly 
differing on one practical application of that principle. The 
following passage in particular is as true and momentous, as it 
is beautifully expressed. 


If religion be what it claims to be, the instrument by which man is to be 
educated for heaven, it is no mere department of knowledge, no mere acci- 
dent of times and places, but something which has its throne in all companies 
and its right to a voice on all subjects. I am far from meaning that it should 
make its entrance lightly or unseasonably, or without the “dignus vindice 
nodus.” What I mean is, that it should always act as the assessor, even 
where it is not the judge ; and be ready, as occasion may arise, to interpose 
with its corrective or qualifying interpretations. No one, who feels the 
importance of imbuing the tender and susceptible minds of children with 
religious principles and associations, will be content to forego the many oppor- 
tunities, which even what is called secular education furnishes for engaging 
them to the love of it. Those who have the direction of the books to be 
used in the reading lessons will take care that the superintending Providence 
of God, in the conduct both of the natural and moral world, be always kept 





Pastoral this Exposition, as having proceeded from Pius IX. in his capacity 
of “ infallible teacher of the faithful.” Yet the Apostolic Letter in question 
(1) was addressed in form to one individual, the Archbishop of Freiburg ; 
(2) does not declare expressly or equivalently its own ex cathedra character ; 
and (3) is not at all concerned with dogma strictly so called. 
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distinctly in view, and that the motives and principles of the Gospel, as distin- 
guished from those which find favour with the world at large, be everywhere 
recognized as the only safe conditions of hwman action, and the only true 
foundation of human happiness. Where the imagination is to be interested, 
the simple and beautiful narratives of Scripture, or the anecdotes of saintly 
biography will be preferred to materials drawn from less religious sources. 
Christian doctrine will be inculcated, as well directly by catechetical instruc- 
tion, as indirectly by true history, innocent fiction, and sacred song. In 
short, everything will be done to divest religious teaching of that cold and 
formal character, which comes of its being relegated to a department of its 
own, and confined to the repetition of phrases learned by heart, without 
being permanently impressed on the memory by explanations to render 
them intelligible, or illustrations to render them interesting. (pp. 10-12.) 


Again— 


We shall not be far wrong in saying that the end of education is to draw 
out the various faculties of the human mind, moral as well as intellectual, so 
as to render them subservient to the purpose for which they were implanted 
by the Creator ; that is to say, for the advancement of His own glory, and 
the greater good and happiness of His creatures. This being so, it follows 
that the mere acquisition of knowledge, so far from being the chief end of 
education, is but a secondary end, or means to that chief end. To exclude 
religion from general education, under this view of its character, is a concep- 
tion which one would suppose that no person in his senses could entertain, 
unless he utterly disbelieve in the providential government of God and the 
eternal destiny of man. (p. 13.) 


Once more. The so-called education which is divorced from 
religion— 


Is in fact no true education at all: it is meaningless, aimless, characterless. 
It is the form without the spirit. Far from directing knowledge to its true 
end, it does not even impart true knowledge. You cannot educate, any more 
than you can accomplish any other great work, except upon a view; and a 
view is just the thing which Governments and School-Boards will not allow 
us to carry out. The general who leads an army to battle, the statesman who 
holds the reins of civil government, the lawyer who conducts the case of his 
client, the author who writes a work, all start with some definite idea of the 
mode in which their object is to be effected, whether we call it plan, policy, 
theory, or whatever else. Of the educator alone are the energies to be crip- 
pled and the wings clipped. He desires to employ the great resources at his 
command for the permanent moral and religious advantage of the children 
under his care, but the Government or the School-Board steps in and says, 
“You shall not use this book, nor permit this hymn to be sung, nor invite 
the children to call God to mind in the midst of their work by some mo- 
mentary act of devotion.” (p. 15.) 


The following is first-rate against those charlatans, who pre- 
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tend that children can be practically imbued with morality 
on a non-dogmatic basis. 


You can, of course, teach children that idleness may bring them to the 
gallows, and that industry will advance them in the world ; you may deter 
them from certain sins, such as intemperance, by pointing out their mis- 
chievous effects upon health, character, and domestic comfort. By similar 
arguments you may inculcate a preference of order to turbulence, or loyalty 
to sedition. I do not say that such exhortations are useless ; but they clearly 
do not go to the root of the matter. They are very feeble weapons indeed 
against the powers of the world, the flesh, and the devil. They hardly suffice 
to produce even external decency in those who are not naturally disposed 
towards it; and they do not touch the thoughts of the heart, in which all 
morality originates. If you desire children to grow into good men and 
women, you must habitually impress upon them, that in their own nature 
they are weak and sinful, and that they must constantly seek help from 
above through the appointed means. (p. 17.) 

It would sound almost like satire to object that such a moral education as 
we have supposed is unequal to the training of men and women for heaven, 
because any such result is immeasurably above its pretensions, and does not 
appear even to enter into the programme of its advocates. It is more to the 
purpose to inquire whether it will fit them for the duties of the present life. 
There is much cause to apprehend that the spread of such education as is 
‘ now in fashion will create a power which it will be but ill able to control and 
direct. That which it will certainly do is to give a fresh impulse to trashy 
literature, and a keener appetite for it. This literature will at once reflect 
and reanimate the spirit of the age. It will enlarge freely upon the dignity 
of human nature and the inalienable rights of men and women ; but it will 
say little about the duty of obedience to authority, patience under reproaches, 
and contentment with the state in which Providence has placed us. It will 
exalt political activity, and disparage the life which is without excitement 
and sensation. It will preach worse doctrines than these ; but it may well 
be doubted whether even these will tend to form a community of faithful 
husbands, good fathers, contented tenants, dutiful apprentices, and loyal 
subjects. My own impression rather is, that such a literature is the stuff 
out of which come Socialism, Communism, Fenianism, and all the various 
forms of political heresy and social confusion. And if I am to speak my own 
mind, I must express a deep-rooted conviction that a national education into 
which religion does not enter as a pervading element, so far from being a 
safeguard against these evils, is the very instrument by which they will be 
propagated. (pp. 18, 19.) 


On the other hand Canon Oakeley does not deny that, 
(whatever might be desirable in the abstract) under the 
existing circumstances of England, Catholic children must be 
instructed up to the level of their fellow-countrymen, in such 
matters as reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, &c. &c. 

Now we do not dream of contending, that the recent Act 
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has not in some considerable degree interfered with the means 
which a Catholic teacher has at his disposal, for realizing such 
an ideal as we have sketched: we only say, that he has 
still full power, through proportionally increased efforts, of 
making his school thoroughly Catholic in spirit and in ten- 
dency. In the first place—whereas the ordinary school hours 
are five in number, and the hours exacted by Government 
for secular instruction are but four—a whole hour of every day 
can be given (if it were wished) to direct catechetical teaching : 
and we doubt whether in fact so much as this was given in 
many schools, under the old state of things. ‘Then further (as 
is well known) one special means, whereby Catholic schools 
secure the presence of a pervasive religious element, is the 
continual presence of the crucifix, pious images and the like ; 
in which respect they are still completely unfettered. In like 
manner (which is far the most important part of all) discipline 
can be enforced from first to last on Catholic motives. Lastly 
the continuous secular instruction required occupies no more 
than two hours in the morning and the same in the afternoon. 
The two two-hour periods may be, each of them, preceded or 
followed by Catholic catechetical instruction or Catholic 
prayer. 

Then consider further. The main—the almost exclusive— 
staple of primary secular instruction must ever be those 
matters which we have mentioned; reading, writing, arith- 
metic, geography, and the like. Now the character of these 
studies should be observed. Of course the act of study, like 
all other human acts, may and ought to be animated by 
religious motives; but religion is simply irrelevant to the 
study itself. There is no strictly religious method, we say, of 
imbuing a child’s mind with his “three R’s”; and an atheist 
might imbue Catholic children therewith, as effectively as the 
devoutest Catholic. Doubtless it would be somewhat more 
conducive to their spiritual well-being, if the two-hour study 
were occasionally interrupted by some religious act: never- 
theless at best this would be simply an interruption. 


Canon Oakeley asks— 


What of secular history—such, for instance, as the history of our own 
country ? What idea can you convey to a child of such facts as those which 
enter into every page in the lives of King John or Henry II., which shall be 
clear alike of any offence to the conscience either of a Catholic or a Protestant ! 
How shall you extract the pound of flesh required in the bond without so 
much as a hair’s-breadth of encroachment on the unlawful surroundings ! 
Again, are you to describe the Reformation as a good thing, and thus shock 
the prejudices of the Catholic ; or as a bad thing, and thus excite the indig- 
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nation of the Protestant? Yet, if you can do nothing of all this without an 
infringement of your compact with the Government or the School-Board, 
what more is the history which you teach than an old almanac ? (p. 16.) 


We have reason to know, that the excellent author is here 
mistaken on the matter of fact. Indirect religious teaching is 
not at all forbidden during the two two-hour periods. As the 
Protestant teacher of a Protestant school may during those 
hours eulogize the “ glorious Reformation,” so the Eatholic 
teacher of a Catholic school may during the same hours brand 
with as much censure as he pleases the schism of the sixteenth 
century. 

In a passage we have already quoted, Canon Oakeley dwells 
with much force on the importance of religiously interesting 
the imagination ; of placing before it “‘ the simple and beau- 
tiful narratives of Scripture or the anecdotes of saintly bio- 

phy.” Doubtless it is an evil, that during four hours out of 
the daily five this may not be done. Yet—not to speak of the 
remaining school-hour—this is one of those things which may 
be done with much success out of school-hours altogether ; for 
it requires no painful tension of the mind, and may be made 
most ministrative to healthy recreation. 

We cannot then think that any intolerable hardship has 
been inflicted on Catholics, by the conditions enforced on 
those schools which accept Government interference. Nay in 
one respect, and that by no means an unimportant one, we 
think thet the imposition of these conditions has been a 
positive advantage; because they make the fact patent and 
undeniable, that public money is given exclusively for the 
secular part of public education. We do not for a moment 
admit, that the earlier state of things was not entirely 
just to every member of the nation, and entirely defensible 
by arguments of irresistible force: but still it was open to 
plausible objection, as being unfair to anti-denominationalists. 
It is now a matter of actual demonstration, that the money of 
these anti-denominationalists is in no possible sense expended 
on denominational education ; but that, as Father Porter ex- 
presses it in the “ Month,” their money merely “ pays so 
many hours of secular instruction, from which all religion 
is excluded.” 

The great hardship of Mr. Forster’s Act, as we think, is the 
withdrawal of Government help towards the building of fresh 
Catholic schools. In follows legitimately from the fundamental 
doctrines of Catholicity, that no Catholic child can receive 
instruction from non-Catholic teachers in a non-Catholic 
school, without grave religious detriment; and we think that 
this consideration has been most unduly passed over by Par- 
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liament. The evil will be greatly increased, if Government 
fulfils the intention, at which Mr. Forster has hinted, of intro- 
ducing a bill next year for compulsory education; and we 
trust Catholics will use their best efforts to obtain some 
amendment of the law, in the interests of true religion. But 
even if they entirely fail in this—and we are very far from 
sanguine of their success—the state of things which now 
exists is indefinitely better than what would be its inevitable 
alternative; and we Catholics should continue to combine 
with the whole body of denominationalists, in a most uncom- 
promising and intense resistance to the secularist faction. 

In the mean time it is of course urgent, that Catholics shall 
strain every nerve to prepare suitable instruments and suitable 
machinery, for resisting the evil influences with which they are 
now threatened. In particular, the question of securing tho- 
roughly accomplished Catholic teachers assumes, under exist- 
ing circumstances, quite exceptional importance. We rather 
fancy that, as regards the male training schools, much re- 
mains to be done in this respect; and we are confident that 
the laity will energetically second every movement, made by the 
Episcopate in this direction. 

We are far from implying, by anything we have said, that 
we ourselves sympathize with those theories of popular educa- 
tion, which are now so prevalent, and which indeed are com- 
monly assumed as axiomatic. We heartily agree with F. 
O’Reilly (p. 195), that “the tendency in our countries and 
in some others is rather towards an excess of education for 
the masses of the people; an excess of imperfect education, 
which serves to communicate to a great many knowledge not 
needed by their position, and at the same time incomplete 
and (in consequence) not unfrequently mischievous.” Indeed 
our own bias would be to speak still more severely than F. 
O’Reilly, on the injurious effect of what now goes by the name 
of popular education. It seems to us that the problem has 
been appreciated far more correctly in those times and coun- 
tries, in which the ordinary poor have received that religious 
and industrial education which is best suited to their tem- 
poral lot; while youths of promise, however humble their 
origin, have full and free access to the priesthood with its pre- 
paratory culture. No one will suspect Mr. Froude of ultra- 
Catholic proclivities; but his warnings on this head impress 
us as worthy of most serious attention. We italicise one or 
two sentences, but we do not think it worth while to append 
comment on his incidental touches of anti-Catholic bigotry. 


General knowledge means general ignorance, and an ignorance, unfortu- 
nately, which is unconscious of itself. Quick wits are sharpened up. Young 
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fellows so educated learn the world is a large place, and contains many plea- 
sant things for those who can get hold of them. Their ideas doubtless are 
inflated, and with them their ambitions and desires. They have gained 
nothing towards the wholesome gratifying of those desires, while they have 
gained considerable discontent at the inequalities of what is called fortune. 
They are the ready-made prey of plausible palaver, written or spoken, but 
they are without means of self-help, without seriousness, and without sta- 
bility. They believe easily that the world is out of joint, because they, with 
their little bits of talents, miss the instant recognition which they think 
their right ; and their literature, which the precious art of reading has opened 
out to them, is the penny newspaper ; their creed, the latest popular chimera 
which has taken possession of the air. They form the classes which breed 
like mushrooms in the modern towns, and are at once the scorn and per- 
plexity of the thoughtful statesman. They are Fenians in Ireland, trades- 
unionists in England, rabid partisans of slavery or rabid abolitionists in 
America, Socialists and Red Republicans on the Continent. It is better 
that they should have any education then none. The evils caused by 
a smattering of information, sounder knowledge may eventually cure. 
I refuse only to admit that the transition from the old industrial educa- 
tion to the modern book education is, for the present or the immediate 
future, a sign of what can be called progress. ..... France has been held 
up before us for the last twenty years as the leader of civilization, and Paris 
as the headquarters of it. The one class in this supreme hour of trial for 
that distracted nation in which there is most hope of good, is that into which 
the ideas of Paris have hitherto failed to penetrate. The French peasant sits 
as a child at the feet of the Priesthood of an exploded idolatry. His ignorance 
of books is absolute ; his superstitions are contemptible ; but he has retained 
a practical remembrance that he has a Master in Heaven who will call him 
to account for his life. In the cultivation of his garden and vineyard, in the 
simple round of agricultural toil, he has been saved from the temptation of 
the prevailing delusions, and has led, for the most part, a thrifty, self- 
denying, industrious, and useful existence. Keener sarcasm it would be 
hard to find on the inflated enthusiasm of progress.—(“ Short Studies on 
Great Subjects.” Second series, pp. 267-9.) 


Here however we have been only expressing our own pri- 
vate opinion; and we know that many excellent Catholics 
widely dissent from it, who on such a matter are far worthier 
of consideration than the present writer. At all events nothing 
could be more insane and indeed suicidal, than for Catholics 
to complicate the essential issue, by raising this episodical 
question. Public opinion in these islands has decided, that 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, and other such 
matters shall be taught to the whole population, as effectively 
as possible. There is nothing in such a course which of itself 
involves peril to Catholic interests; and Catholics have their 
hands quite full, or rather more than quite full, in combining 
to protect those interests. 
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We have been speaking hitherto of poor-school legislation 
in England; but it must not be forgotten that the existing 
state of Catholic higher education gives profoundly grave 
reason for anxiety on the future. The evils however, to 
which we refer, arise in so small a comparative degree from 
the action of Parliament, that they do not belong more than 
very partially to our present theme. On several former occa- 
sions we have discussed the general subject; and we would 
refer our readers particularly to our numbers for January 1869 
and January 1870. Since those articles were written, it has 
become known that the English bishops, so far back as 1869, 
named a commission from their own body to investigate the 
question ; and that they have now appointed a sub-commis- 
sion, to ascertain the general opinion of Catholics and suggest 
practical measures. We earnestly hope that speedy action 
may ensue; but we cannot here pursue a course of thought, 
so external to our immediate argument. As far as the action 
of the State is concerned, Catholic grievances in England seem 
reducible to this. 

It results from Catholic principles, and has been expressly 
declared by Catholic authority, that Catholics cannot, without 
grievous peril to their souls, enter into residence at a non- 
Catholic university.* Yet there are various positions, in 
which a youth’s temporal interests seriously suffer, in default 
of some academical degree recognized by the State. These 
youths therefore, when Catholic, are almost obliged to seek 
such degree at London University; and the examinations, to 
which they are there subjected, present two evils, both serious 





* F. O'Reilly (p. 180) points out, as we have often pointed ovt, that 
actual apostasy is not ordinarily the evil to be dreaded ; though even this 
may be sometimes expected. “The great evil,” he says, “to be feared 
is not apostasy, but a kind of unsoundness which may easily be found in 
professing Catholics. A certain undesirable class of them are an easy fruit 
of such training—a class distinguished by doctrinal looseness joined with a 
very imperfect allegiance to the Church, and, as a necessary consequence, a 
commenced proclivity towards unbelief. Even those who have been educated 
at Catholic schools too often become later infected with this pestilence, which 
is found floating in the moral atmosphere of society. But mixed education 
is naturally calculated to communicate it, and insert it more deeply ; while, 
on the other hand, the old | eee of a sound training will often rise up 
and assert themselves, and dispel the malady more lately contracted.” And 
he premises a very important remark. “The upholders” of mixed educa- 
tion, he says, “would deplore any considerable number of ” actual “defections 
resulting from it; since their favourite scheme would thereby become patently 
intolerable.” We may add that the Devil would still less desire actual 
apostasy, among the few unhappy Catholic youths e.g. who have been sent 
to Oxford ; and would be far from possessing the great craft which is his 
characteristic, if he did not do his utmost to avert such a result. 
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though of very unequal magnitude. One of these is the im- 
mense variety of studies peremptorily required; no less, as 
has been said, than all the ’ologies. This is commonly and 
(we think) very justly regarded by Catholic teachers, as very 
injurious to the highest type of intellectual training; while 
with some students it almost operates as an insurmountable 
barrier against success. A very far more serious evil is one, 
to which the attention of Catholics has been very frequently 
drawn: the London philosophical questions. The “ Month” in 
particular has done very great service, by descanting on this 
grievance; and those who would see a vigorous statement 
of the evils which Catholic teachers experience in having to 
prepare their pupils for these questions, cannot do better than 
look back at the number of that periodical for May 1869, from 
p- 418 to p. 421. We ourselves quoted the passage in July 
following (pp. 93-95), and pointed out that the writer is 
avowedly founding his remarks on his own practical experience 
as a teacher. The same testimony is borne from 8. Cuth- 
bert’s by Dr. Gillow, in a letter which we published in April 
1869 (pp. 527-8). On the other hand it should be remem- 
_bered, that there is no necessity for passing in honours to 
obtain the London degree. So soon therefore as some Catho- 
lic scheme of higher education shall have been organized, 
those Catholic youths, who require a degree recognized by 
the State, will doubtless seek distinction in the Catholic con- 
cursus; and will confine themselves at London to the mere 
ass, 
' However, after making the best of it, a serious grievance 
remains, for which Catholics have a right to — parlia- 
mentary redress. Catholic youths cannot, without grave 
peril, be subjected to any philosophical examination, which 
is not sufficiently guaranteed as innocuous by competent 
Catholic authority. If any satisfactory measure, however, 
be enacted for Irish higher education, such measure will in 
all probability be also sufficient to meet English requirements. 

Meanwhile it seems to us, that this particular grievance may 
be made the occasion of real domestic advantage. Our meaning 
is this. The philosophical questions, proposed at London 
University, are of such a character, that the student who has 
worked exclusively at his Catholic authors can often give them no 
answer at all, one way or other: they are often simply external 
(one may say) to his line of country. But surely our existing 
treatises may with great advantage be so supplemented, that 
this shall no longer be the case. Theological science is beyond 
question more simply divine and more immutable, than philo- 
sophical ; and yet, even in theological science, Catholics have 
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always considered it their duty to evolve fresh developments, 
whenever any important heresy freshly emerges, for the purpose 
of more directly encountering that heresy. Much more then 
must this be their appropriate course in the case of philosophy. 
In England Catholics labour in this respect, we think, under a 
serious desideratum. Standard philosophical writers—Libera- 
tore, Dmowski, and the rest—write with comparatively little 
reference to those particular errors, which are now destroying 
so many souls in England. Most important service then would 
be done, if some thinker, deeply imbued with true Catholic 
philosophy, would draw out point by point, and satisfactorily 
Pstablich, the true Catholic doctrine, on those questions which 
now agitate men’s minds. This however must be considered 
a digression from our geueral theme. 

We have spoken hitherto exclusively of Catholics. But 
evidently it is in a very high degree important for the interests 
of God and the Church, that among non-Catholics also religious 
education may stand secure, against its envenomed sentineios 
enemies. We do not indeed dream, that any non-Catholic 
form of Christianity possesses at this day any prospect whatever 
of permanence. As time advances it will become more and 
more evident, that thinkers have to choose, hetween Catholicity 
on one side and utter scepticism on the other; scepticism as 
to the very existence of a Personal God, and the very intrinsic 
distinction between good and evil. But then, when they are 
compelled to this, their choice will (under God’s grace) mainly 
depend on the amount of religious practice and conviction 
which they shall have retained. Canon Oakeley accordingly 
refers all through to “‘ the children of the nation” (p. 7), not 
merely those of the Catholic Church ; and begins by explaining, 
that his argument “is not restricted to any particular form of 
religious belief.” The Archbishop from first to last has an 
equally extensive scope. Nor can we better conclude this 
part of our article, than by extracting his exordium :— 


The late changes of the Statute Law, in respect to the national Universities, 
may be said to have effaced Christianity from the higher culture of our youth. 
The old Universities, created by the Catholic Church, retained, even after 
the mutilations of the sixteenth century, a Christian character, and a large 
remnant of their Christian tradition. The intellectual and moral formation 
of the youth of these kingdoms, in those higher schools of learning, re- 
mained strictly Christian. It is so no longer. Students may pass through 
those Universities without faith in Christianity, and therefore without forma- 
tion of the intellect or will by the truths and spirit of the Christian revela- 
tion. Worse than this : the mental philosophy there studied is affirmed by 
its own authorities to be both destructive and constructive of faith, Facts 
show that its destructive efficacy is certain, its constructive agency merely 
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theoretical. The higher culture of England, therefore, has from this time 
ceased to be Christian. The Christian formation of our youth must hence- 
forward be the private work of individuals. Our great national schools of 
learning have abandoned the duty. 

What will be the harvest of this sowing, when the youth of a nation so 
trained shall become the heads and fathers of families, the guides of public 
opinion, the authorities of literature, the ministers of public affairs, the law- 
givers of the empire ? (pp. 3, 4.) 


Seldom certainly has there been a more anxious prospect— 
never was there imminent a more awfully momentous struggle 
—than at the present time. 


We now cross the Irish Channel, to consider briefly the 
Catholic educational controversy as it exists in the sister island. 
Here direction is at once given to our comments, by the ex- 
position which the Irish bishops have authoritatively set forth 
in their Pastoral. Nothing can be more studiously moderate, 
than both the contents and the tone of this impressive document. 
We will at once place before our readers the ‘“ demands” 
which it makes, and to which its preliminary course of argument 
is directed :— 


As to primary education, therefore, we demand : 

lst. For all schools which are exclusively Catholic, the removal of all re- 
strictions upon religious instruction, so that the fulness of distinctive religious 
teaching may enter into the course of daily secular education, with full 
liberty for the use of Catholic books and religious emblems, and for the per- 
formance of religious exercises, and that the right be recognized of the 
lawful pastors of the children in such schools to have access to them, to 
regulate the whole business of religious instruction in them, and to remove 
objectionable books, if any. In such schools the teachers, the books, and 
the inspectors should all be Catholic. 

2ndly. That the public money should never be used in the work of prose- 
lytism. 

3rdly. That in mixed schools, where the children of any religion would 
be so few as not to be entitled to a grant for a separate school, stringent 
conscience clauses should be enforced, so as to guard as far as possible against 
even the suspicion of proselytism. 

4thly. That the existing model schools should be abolished. 

5thly. That Catholic training schools, male and female, should be esta- 
blished, in which teachers would be educated, morally and religiously, as 
well as intellectually, and in accordance with Irish traditions and feelings, for 
the holy office of teaching the Catholic children of Ireland. The reasonable- 
ness of this demand is manifest from the fact, that of the entire number of 
teachers in Ireland—about 9,000—there are in schools connected with the 
National Board about 5,700 untrained. 

As to intermediate education, we demand, that the ae eS 3 endow- 
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ments, now monopolized by schools in which you and we have no confidence, 
and many of which are directly hostile to the Catholic religion, should be 
taken up by a Commission in which the Catholics of Ireland would have full 
confidence : that the Commission thus appointed should be merely for finan- 
cial purposes, and should hold the endowments in question for the benefit of 
the whole nation, of all the intermediate schools in Ireland without religious 
distinction, and for the general advancement of middle-class education : that 
the national fund thus held should be devoted to the encouragement of in- 
termediate education by means of exhibitions open to the competition of 
all youths under a certain age, and to payment by results to every institution 
established for middle-class education, the examinations being conducted in 
such a manner as to preclude the possibility of partiality or of interference 
with the religious principles of any competitor or of any school. 

“ As regards higher education” (we repeat the words of the resolutions 
adopted by the Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland in August, 1869), “ since 
the Protestants of this country have had a Protestant University with rich 
endowments for 300 years, and have it still, the Catholic people of Ireland 
clearly have a right to a Catholic University. 

“ But should her Majesty’s Government be unwilling to increase the 
number of universities in this country, religious equality cannot be realized 
unless the degrees, endowments, and other privileges enjoyed by our fellow- 
subjects of a different religion, be placed within the reach of Catholics in 
terms of perfect equality. The injustice of denying to us a participation in 
those advantages, except at the cost of principle and conscience, is aggravated 
by the consideration, that, whilst we contribute our share to the public funds 
for the support of educational institutions from which conscience warns us 
away, we have moreover to tax ourselves for the education of our children in 
our own Colleges and University. 

“Should it please her Majesty’s Government, therefore, to remove the 
many grievances to which Catholics are subjected by existing university 
arrangements, and to establish one national university in this kingdom for 
examining candidates and conferring degrees, the Catholic people of Ireland 
are entitled in justice to demand that in such university, or annexed to it, 

“ (a) They shall have one or more colleges, conducted upon purely Catholic 
principles, and at the same time fully participating in the privileges enjoyed 
by other colleges of whatsoever denomination or character— 

“ (6) That the university honours and emoluments be accessible to Catho- 
lics equally with their Protestant fellow-subjects— 

“ (c) That the examinations and all other details of university arrangement 
be free from every influence hostile to the religious sentiments of Catholics ; 
and that with this view the Catholic element be adequately represented 
upon the senate, or other supreme university body, by persons enjoying the 
confidence of the Catholic bishops, priests, and people of Ireland.” 

All this can, we believe, be attained by modifying the constitution of the 
University of Dublin, so as to admit the establishment of a second college 
within it, in every respect equal to Trinity College, and conducted on purely 
Catholic principles, in which your bishops shall have full control in all 
things regarding faith and morals, securing thereby the spiritual interests of 
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your children, placing at the same time Catholics on a footing of perfect 
equality with Protestants, as to degrees, emoluments, and all other advantages. 


Nothing can be more moderate, we say, than these demands. 
Ireland is a Catholic country: and yet no one exclusive ad- 
vantage is demanded for Catholics, but on the contrary perfect 
equality of treatment is asked for all denominations. No claim 
again 1s made, that one penny, either of public money or of 
existing educational endowments, shall be devoted, either to 
dogmatic instruction, or to the religious accompaniments of 
secular instruction. Nor, further, is any objection expressed or 
implied against the State’s ascertaining for itself, by full ex- 
amination, the secular attainments of all students, who receive 
assistance from either of the above-named sources. What the 
bishops imply by their silence, F. O’Reilly expressly lays 
down. “I do not ask the State,” he says (p. 199), “ to pay 
a shilling for lessons in catechism.” “If those teachers of 
secular knowledge whom Catholics trust season their instruc- 
tion to a certain extent with religion, the State will not have 
to pay for such seasoning. Let the State, if it please, watch 
the teaching, and see that it is not deficient in secular teach- 
ing, for which alone the State pays.” 

In truth the position of the Irish bishops is so easily intel- 
ligible, that nothing shows more clearly the deep anti-Catholic 
prejudices prevalent in England, than the abundant miscon- 
ception of their demands which has prevailed. Government 
desires to advance secular education throughout every class of 
the community; and the bishops are ready heartily to co- 
operate with Government for that purpose. On the other hand 
it is now an universally professed principle in these islands, that 
there is to be perfect political equality between Catholics and 
the rest of her Majesty’s subjects. ‘The bishops claim there- 
fore at starting, that existing educational endowments, and 
such further sums as may be given for educational purposes, 
be devoted to the secular education of Catholics, in exact pro- 
portion (so far as may be) to the relative nwmber of these. 
But further. It follows by necessary consequence from the 
fundamental doctrines of Catholicity, that certain branches of 
study—say particularly philosophy and history—cannot by 
possibility be neutrally pursued; but of necessity must be 
so imparted, as either importantly to forward, or else griev- 
ously to impair, the influence and authority of the Catholic 
Faith. Moreover, it follows by necessary consequence from 
the fundamental doctrines of Catholicity, that great religious 
benefits accrue from the most intimate possible connection of 
religion with all secular education ; and indeed that a certain 
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degree of severance between the two can easily be conceived, 
which Catholics (consistently such) must regard as so disas- 
trous, that they would be bound to contend against it to the 
death. Now the last thing the bishops wish is, that Catholics 
in Ireland should enjoy any political superiority over other 
denominations. They claim therefore firstly, that a youth 
of whatever denomination shall have full power, without in- 
curring temporal loss or disadvantage, of pursuing philosophy, 
history, and other studies similarly circumstanced, in a way 
fully harmonizing with his own and his parents’ religious con- 
victions. And they claim secondly, that every denomination 
shall have fully as much liberty to mix up religion with ever 
detail of secular education, as is consistent (1) with the equal 
religious liberty of other denominations ; and (2) with thorough 
effectiveness of the secular education given, Government itself 
being judge of that effectiveness. 

If the episcopal demands are taken point by point, it will 
be seen that they are entirely covered by these simple and 
intelligible principles. There are three particulars, however, 
on which a few comments may usefully be added from the 
various essays which we have named at the head of our paper. 

Firstly, on the existing ‘‘ national schools.” It would need 
an entire article, to set forth in full the strange history of these 
curious institutions; and the doing so would be but very 
partially relevant to our theme. It will suffice on this head 
to extract the brief account of that history, set forth by The 
O’Conor Don in his very valuable and effective pamphlet :— 


Originally started, not as a secular system, but as one under which com- 
bined secular and separate religious instruction was to be given, the Irish 
National system has gradually been gliding into practical denominationalism. 
It had hardly commenced to work, when the separation for religious instruc- 
tion began to be a myth. Attempts were then made to have a sort of com- 
bined religious instruction on the general truths of Christianity, equally 
agreeable to all Christian denominations ; but this so-called non-sectarian 
religious instruction was also a failure. Gradually, further modifications 
were made, in the first instance to please the Presbyterians, by which the 
schools were recognized as belonging to the members of particular denomina- 
tions, and the right of the patron to exclude all religious teaching except what 
he approved of, was acknowledged. Concessions made to one religious body, 
of course necessitated similar concessions to all. And the history of the pro- 
gress of the Irish National system of education, as given in the Report of the 
Royai Commission, demonstrates beyond dispute, that from the very com- 
mencement, the overwhelming opinion of the country has forced that system 
into denominational channels. Hence the result is, that a system, never 
intended to be' secular, has now, in multitudes of cases, even ceased to be 
mixed. (pp. 25-6.) a 
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Various rules however, which were appropriate enough to 
the original condition of these schools, continue in force now, 
when they have become an absurd anachronism; and they 
operate practically as an injurious restraint on the fulness and 
freedom of Catholic teaching, while doing no kind of service to 
any single non-Catholic. It is this to which the first episcopal 
demand refers; and we will relieve the gravity of our discus- 
sion, by the recital of an amusing fact mentioned by The 
O’Conor Don :— 


An application for a grant was made some time ago on behalf of a convent 
school in the south of Ireland. In the district where this school was situated, 
there already existed an ordinary National school, sufficient to supply the 
wants of any parents who disapproved of Catholic teaching for their children. 
Upon the application being made, the inspector visited the locality ; he found 
the convent school suitable for receiving a grant, and that there was a suffi- 
cient number of exclusively Catholic scholars to justify its being given : but 
in going over the building he discovered, that the form of a cross had been 
built in in the wall of the convent school ; and for this dreadful offence the 
grant must be refused. According to the last modifications of the rules of 
the Commissioners, the cross was a religious emblem. No new grant could 
be given to a school displaying a religious emblem, and although there hap- 
pened to be a cross standing prominently erected on the existing National 
school in the same district, yet the grant must be refused to the new school 
unless the cross were either removed or concealed from public view. The cross 
being built in in the walls, to reinove it without throwing down the building 
was impossible. Removed or concealed it should be, and accordingly the 
following device was resorted to. Another rule of the system is, that over 
every National school a large board should be placed stating its character. 
Taking advantage of this, the manager of the convent school had this board 
hung over the cross so as to conceal it ; and the symbol of our redemption 
having given place to the printed words “ National Schools,” the grant was 
immediately made. This grant was given to this school, attended only by 
Catholic children, taught by religious ladies in religious dress, and as much 
a denominational school after this little performancesrespecting the cross, as 
it was before ; and now, no doubt, the children attending this school help to 
swell the numbers on the rolls of National schools, and assist in proving the 
success of secular or non-sectarian education in Ireland. (pp. 28-9.) 


Our second comment concerns the fourth and fifth episcopal 
demands ; those relating to model schools. ‘ One specially 
bad feature,”’ says F. O’Reilly,— 


which was being developed, was the particular character of the model and 
training schools, and against these the bishops protested very loudly and to 
a considerable degree effectually, not by direct success in moving the Board 
and the Government, but by keeping Catholics out of these most objection- 
able establishments. The absence of sufficient training and of model schools 
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is a loss, and rather a serious one, though a less evil by far than that to be 
apprehended from the provision made in these respects by the Board. (p. 200.) 


Canon Oakeley here adds a fact, which ought to impress the 
English Government. ‘‘ The ranks of Fenianism,” he says 
(p. 19), “are known to have been recruited by several teachers 
in the national schools of Ireland, who had themselves been 
pupils in the model training schools.” The O’Conor Don 
adds some very pertinent remarks. 


It is well to remember that no necessity whatsoever exists for the main- 
tenance of mixed or secular model or training-schools. Individual hardships 
would no doubt occur, if all the ordinary primary schools were made com- 
pletely denominational and the protection of a conscience clause withdrawn ; 
but such an argument cannot be applied to the model or training-schools. 

There is no reason whatever why there should not be separate training- 
schools for all denominations, reckoning the secularists or non-sectarians as a 
denomination. Why should there not be training-schools for the Protestants, 
the Presbyterians, the Catholics, the Secularists, and every other denomi- 
nation that could show it had a sufficient number of adherents to justify the 
establishment of separate schools for its use? This could do no possible 
injustice to any one, and would be attended with the obvious advantage, that 
then there would be no reason for employing any but trained teachers in 
Ireland. 

At present it would be impossible to enforce any rule requiring that 
teachers should be trained, as many managers have conscientious objections 
against employing teachers who have attended the model schools: and the 
result is an enormous proportion of untrained teachers presiding over the 
schools of the country. Were denominational training-schools established, 
this would be at once altered ; and except the foolish idea of keeping up a 
theoretically mixed system, no reason can be urged against the adoption of 
such a course. (pp. 35-6.) 


Then, thirdly, as to higher education. The O’Conor Don 
states the Catholic case clearly and succinctly. 


Equality can never be brought about, or all penalties removed, except in 
one or other of two ways—either by equality in endowment, or equality in 
disendowment. That is what the Catholic people of Ireland seek : nothing 
more they want, and nothing less ought to satisfy them. 

By endowments they understand not alone pecuniary endowments of 
colleges and universities, but all the advantages possessed by an educational 
institution sanctioned and chartered by the State. If there are to be colleges 
pecuniarily endowed, and institutions chartered for granting degrees, those 
who have conscientious objections against secularism, should have a full share 
of the endowments and complete participation in the benefits of the charters. 
If to grant this be an impossibility, if the Irish Catholic, brought up in a 
Catholic college, cannot receive any assistance from the State in attaining 
his education, and cannot obtain a degree in his own country, the secularist 
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in the secular college must be placed in the same position. If privileges and 
endowments be taken away from all institutions established for giving educa- 
tion to the higher classes, none can complain of inequality. If the Queen’s 
Colleges and similar institutions be left dependent on voluntary aid for their 
support, none will have reason to dread their opposition. But as such 
universal disendowment is not likely to receive the sanction of any party in 
the State, and is totally opposed to the spirit of the age, a remedy must 
rather be looked for in the opposite direction, especially as equality can be 
brought about without this wholesale destruction. The Catholics of Ireland, 
who object to the non-religious system, have never desired to take away from 
their Protestant fellow-countrymen, who have equal objections to the same 
system, the advantages which they enjoy in a Protestant college : they have 
never desired to deprive those who approve of secular colleges of the advan- 
tages of such institutions : they merely ask for similar advantages for them- 
selves ; it is not supremacy, but equality, that has ever been sought. 

Various schemes have been proposed by which this equality might be 
obtained. A new university with a college or colleges attached to it might 
be established and recognized by the State, or the existing universities might 
be amalgamated, and a general university for all Ireland established, with 
colleges belonging to the particular denominations, including as denomina- 
tions the new sects of secularists and non-sectarians ; or a Catholic college 
might be founded in connection with the University of Dublin, leaving the 
Queen’s Colleges and University untouched, and interfering as little as pos- 
sible with Trinity College ; or, on the other hand, although there are many 
objections to the plan, endowments of particular colleges might be alto- 
gether done away with, and endowment of a university substituted, all the 
rewards and prizes of the university, including scholarships and fellowships, 
being capable of being held in any recognized college in the country. 
(pp. 48-50.) 


We do not ourselves sympathize with the excellent author’s 
objections against this latter proposal; while on the other 
hand we entertain one or two objections against it ourselves, 
which he does not state. On some future occasion we may 
perhaps enter on this question at length, devoting an article 
to its exclusive consideration. But one particular mentioned 
by the bishops is so vitally important, that we cannot possibly 
here pass it over. They demand—and would betray their 
trust if they did not demand—that “the examinations and 
every other detail of university arrangement be free from 
every influence hostile to the religious sentiments of Catho- 
lics.” If this condition be not most thoroughly attained, any 
large scheme of higher education would simply be a gigantic 
tyranny, which Catholics must at all hazards resist. It is 
the London University examinations, which are the standin 
grievance of English Catholics. It is precisely the Oxford 
examinations—as was abundantly shown before the House of 
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Lords’ Committee—from which issues that hideous unbelief, 
now paralyzing and degrading the ablest minds in that Uni- 
versity. We do not see how this evil can be securely averted 
from any proposed Irish university without detriment to 
religious equality, unless every separate denomination—as 
represented in the supreme governing body—have the power 
by itself of definitively vetoing every examination-paper, 
which it shall declare to be objectionable on religious grounds. 

There is but one question remaining further to be consi- 
dered, in order to show the rigorous justice and moderation of 
the episcopal demands. We willingly admit that, under 
existing circumstances, Government cannot reasonably be 
expected to recognize the Irish bishops as representing 
their flock, unless they are truly its mouthpiece. Suppose the 
body of Irish Catholics entertained no abhorrence of mixed 
education, and were essentially out of sympathy with the episco- 
pal utterance. In that case we should regard them indeed as 
profoundly imbued with an unbelieving spirit, and as more 
or less advanced on their road to overt unbelief: but on the 
other hand we could not constitutionally complain, if Govern- 
ment paid but little attention to the opinion of certain indi- 
viduals, who “happen ”—as an English Protestant would say 
—to be Catholic bishops. But in real truth no unanimity 
can well be greater, than the unanimity of Irish Catholics in 
utterly repudiating and detesting mixed education of every 
kind. On this head the facts adduced by The O’Conor Don 
have especial value. 


It is a fact beyond all doubt, that Irish Catholic opinion, as expressed by 
the representatives in Parliament of Catholic constituencies, is in favour of 
denominational and opposed to secular education. This statement cannot 
be called in question for a moment. No candidate seeking the votes of any 
constituency in which the Catholic element preponderated, would have the 
most remote chance of being successful if he came forward as the champion 
of secularism, and the addresses of the candidates at the last general election 
have only to be looked over to convince any impartial mind of the import- 
ance which was attached to a declaration in favour of denominationalism. 
(p. 18.) 

But we are not obliged to rely merely on representation in Parliament for 
a declaration of these views: they have been publicly professed by other 
representative bodies throughout the country, by corporations, town councils, 
by public meetings, by petitions to Parliament, by declarations from the 
laity. Of course there are some who hold that all these manifestations of 
public opinion emanate from the same minds, are guided by the same hands, 
and have no greater force than a declaration from the clergy. This cannot 
be said at least with respect to the declaration from the laity presented about 
two years ago to the Premier—a declaration signed by nearly all the Catholic 
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peers, by all the Catholic members of Parliament, by hundreds of the Catholic 
gentry of the country, and by the most independent, fearless, and talented 
professional men of the Catholic community. (pp. 19-20.) 

These are some of what may be termed the positive proofs of what is the 
opinion of Catholic Irishmen on this subject. It may be well now to con- 
sider the negative proofs. Supposing it to be admitted that Irish Parlia- 
mentary representation is, as it is said to be, unworthy of respect, that all 
the manifestations of opinion from elected councils in Ireland are equally 
valueless—that the petitions presented to Parliament, and the other declara- 
tions, can be traced to the same source, and are nothing more than proofs of 
clerical opinion ; yet is it not fair to ask what proof is given that enlightened, 
educated Catholic opinion is in an opposite direction? How has that opinion 
been expressed ? by whom has it been expressed? or has there been an 
opportunity for its expression? Supposing there had been no opportunity 
for its expression in Parliament, surely this did not debar this highly intel- 
lectual class from making known their opinion in other ways, with the great 
authority of their names stamped to it. They might have presented petitions 
to Parliament ; they might have issued declarations or held meetings, select 
and private, it may be, but still learned and influential ; they might have 
passed resolutions declaratory of their views, or formed themselves into asso- 
ciations for upholding their opinions, or in a hundred other ways made their 
existence felt. Have any of these things been done? Where are the peti- 
tions, the declarations, the resolutions, the associations? They have no 
existence ; there is not one single symptom of vitality in this imaginary body 
of Catholics. (pp. 22-3.) 

It is true that here and there a few individuals may be found putting 
forward views of their own in the name of the Catholics of Ireland, but such 
men constitute the exception, which proves the rule, and have no more 
authority to speak on behalf of the community to which nominally they 
belong, than would the most anti-Catholic Protestant in the country. 

Neither can it be said that the absence of any expression of opinion in 
favour of secularism is due to the want of an opportunity for such expression. 
A most notable opportunity has lately been afforded to those entertaining 
such opinions for clearly recording them. ‘The National Education League, 
before alluded to, has lately formed a branch of the association in Ireland, 
with the avowed object of aiding the promulgation of secularist views, and 
what has been the result? This association has now been in operation in 
Treland for more than a year, and where are the names of the distinguished, 
intelligent Catholics who have joined it? We look in vain through the list 
of its members for the name of any single representative Catholic whatsoever. 
Presbyterians, Unitarians, Episcopalians, Protestants of many denominations, 
have joined it; but the Catholics are conspicuous by their absence. A few 
solitary individuals representing their own interests or their crotchets, may 
again be found the exceptions to prove the rule, but intelligent, educated lay 
Catholicity has stood aloof. The establishment of a branch of the League 
in Ireland has accomplished one great and good result. It has burst that 
bubble so long floated before the view of the English public—that there was 
a large class of Catholics in Ireland in favour of secularism : it has tested 
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the strength of this imaginary party, and has put the climax to the other 
proofs that the Catholic people of Ireland, rich and poor, educated and un- 
educated, enlightened and unenlightened, the laity and the clergy, are all 
agreed in the one great principle, that there must be perfect equality in 
educational matters for all, irrespective of their conscientious opinions, and 
that this equality never can be obtained by the extension or exclusive 
continuance of that mixed or secular system of schools or colleges, against 
which so many entertain the most decided objections. (pp. 22-4.) 


In fact, how is it that in practice the national schools have 
become so universally denominational? This has happened 
simply because the Irish of all denominations are so rootedly 
opposed to mixed education. Even the “ Edinburgh Review ” 
is obliged to admit this fact, though the writer consoles him- 
self by venting his spleen in reproaches. “ It does not cer- 
tainly speak much,” he says, 


“ for the independence of the Irish laity, that while in most of the distinctively 
Catholic countries of the Continent the laity are everywhere repudiating the 
tyranny of their bishops, and appealing to their governments for the protec- 
tion of a liberal education, the Roman Catholic gentry and middle classes of 
Ireland are prepared to allow their clergy to decide the very form in which 
education shall be given to the whole country.” (p. 170.) 


* Yet, by the writer’s own confession, this dislike of mixed 
education is by no means confined to Catholics. 


A change has of late years taken place in the policy or disposition of the 
Church Education party, so far, at least, as to concede that if denominational 
education be conceded to them, they will have no objection to Government 
aid being extended to the denominational schools of Catholics. Even the 
venerable Bishop of Ossory intimated to the Royal Commission on Primary 
Education his willingness to give schools under Catholic management all he 
asked for schools under the Church Education Society, just as the Roman 
Catholic bishops do not object to exclusively Protestant schools on condition 
they shall have schools equally exclusive for themselves. This makes their 
demand all the more plausible and dangerous. (p. 178.) 


Never then was there a more shamelessly tyrannical lan- 
guage, than that of the Edinburgh Reviewer, echoed by so 
many Englishmen, declaring that education shall not (as they 

hrase it) be surrendered to the priests. It is a principle of 
the Catholic religion, that on such matters as education the 
priests (acting under their bishops and the Holy See) are the 
laity’s divinely-appointed rulers and guides. The Edinburgh 
Reviewer then declares in effect, that Irish Catholics shall 
never be permitted, without incurring most serious temporal 
disadvantage, to receive that education, which is required by 
the principles of their religion. See F. O’Reilly’s admirable 
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remarks in pp. 181-2. Irish Catholics forsooth are to be 
deprived of political equality, for no other offence than that of 
adhering to what they regard as involved in the fundamental 
doctrines of their faith. Catholics as such—this is in effect the 
Edinburgh Reviewer’s amazing language—shall be allowed full 
political equality: but only on condition that they be incon- 
sistent and hardly more than nominal Catholics; only on 
condition that they violate what they themselves regard as a 
fundamental principle of their religion. So in effect talks 
many an Englishman; and then he is amazed, and cannot 
adequately express his indignation, that Irish Catholics are 
disaffected to the rule of such as him. 

Comment altogether similar may be made, on a perfectly 
childish remark of the Edinburgh Reviewer (p. 179) concerning 
Philip II. of Spain and Mary I. of England; and concerning 
the expediency of inflicting some heavy political blow on such 
religionists as defend these well-known historical characters. 
In days such as these—when it is thought uncharitable to 
treat the very existence of a Personal God as other than an 
open question—here is a new dogmatical test, devised by the 
goi-disant liberal organ. It may almost be expressed like the 
dogmatic canon of some council. ‘If any man shall hereafter 
deny, that suppression of heresy by the secular arm is under 
all circumstances evil and reprehensible,—let him be ipso facto 
politically excommunicate.” But indeed, as regards the 
whole article, we are surprised that a periodical of such high 
pretensions as the “‘ Edinburgh” should have inserted so weak 
and silly a contribution on so grave a subject. 

The fact is, that several English public men are less pre- 
pared to treat Catholics justly, than they were (say) some 
thirty years ago. This circumstance originates, we think, in 
the fearful declension of religious belief, which is now so 
rapidly proceeding. For one man who expressly disbelieves 
the divine origin of Christianity (and the number of these 
is large enough) there are a hundred or a thousand, who 
have lost the power of firmly believing any doctrine whatever 
concerning the invisible world. To all these men, the dog- 
matic certainty of Catholics is of course intensely distasteful ; 
and the Catholic priesthood is the most unmitigatedly odious _ 
of existing tyrannies. Professor Huxley, it will be remem- 
bered, has come forward as leader of the anti-Catholic—which 
is in effect an antitheistic—crusade. He nominally refers to 
the “ ultramontane section” of “the Roman Catholic Church” ; 
but only as distinguishing that “section” from “ those 
liberal bodies,” of which Dr. Déllinger is the representative. 
He “ does not consider it liberal to tolerate anything which” 
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—like the Catholic doctrinal system— stands against the 
interests of mankind” ; and “if he were in power he would 
withhold” all “ aid” to its “ organization.” In other words, 
he would refuse to assist even the secular education of Catho- 
lics, unless that education were conducted on anti-Catholic 
principles. 

We are by no means clear however, that such views will 
extend very widely. We have reason to believe that far the 
larger portion of English liberals sincerely regret this out- 
burst.* However increasingly liberals may dislike Catholicity 
—and they will probably come yearly to dislike it more and 
more—it does not follow that they will so utterly abandon the 
first principles of liberalism, as Professor Huxley has done. 
But let the worst come to the worst—in the present day there 
is a limit to what can be done by the bitterest enemies of true 
religion. We do not speak of the distant future which no man 
can foresee, but of what is now speedily to be expected. And 
what we say is this. Under such circumstances as those of the 
present and immediate future, there is on the one hand no 
hope that English Catholics will receive full justice; still, on 
the other hand, by skilful political action and political alliances, 
they will be able in no inconsiderable degree to save them- 
selves from injury. Nay, they may take their part with others 
in aggressive action; in inflicting positive blows on the ad- 
vance of that secularism, which is the predominant evil 
influence of this time. They may be subject doubtless to 
serious disasters and reverses; but they have, in the imme- 
diate future, no actual overthrow to dread from the political 
chances of war. They will retain much which is well worthy 
of energetic political struggle. 

A far more serious political question however arises, when 
we turn our eyes to Ireland. Secularism has made no way 
whatever in Ireland ; nor is it likely to do so in a Catholic 
country, wherein the laity are so heartily loyal to the episco- 
pacy and the priesthood, while these in their turn are so heartily 
loyal to the Holy See. If Ireland were only left alone, all 
parties would eagerly agree in a purely denominational system 
of education, based on absolute religious equality. All the 
Irish educational difficulties arise exclusively from English 
' —- On what principle does England claim to inter- 
ere 





* Miss Helen Taylor, Mr. Mill’s step-daughter, wrote a reply, in the 
“ Fortnightly Review” of last December, to an article of Professor Huxley’s 
on the general subject, which had appeared in the preceding number of that 
periodical. Mr. Herbert Spencer also, in the same December number, 
expressed dissent from Professor Huxley. 
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We can here do no more than most briefly indicate, what 
seems to us among the most momentous political issues of the 
time. There are two fundamentally different methods of 
government—each thoroughly legitimate in its place—which 
may be called respectively the “constitutional”? and the 
“ tutorial.””’ Englishmen e.g. are governed “ constitutionally.” 
The English statesman’s ideas, on the fundamental principles 
and rules of social and individual morality, are those of his 
countrymen ; and he appeals to those principles at every turn, 
when he recommends his policy to their acceptance. On the 
other hand India is governed, and rightly governed, “ tuto- 
rially.’” The English statesman knows himself to stand on 
an indefinitely higher platform of intelligence and civilization 
than do the Hindoos; and his very end is, by benevolent 
despotic government, to train them towards what is higher. 
This, as we have said, is his one legitimate attitude towards 
such as the Hindoos. But it is very plain that, when a nation 
is fit to be governed “ constitutionally,” there can be no more 
stinging and hopelessly exasperating insult, than that its 
rulers should set up the pretension of governing it “ tuto- 
rially.” 

Now, rightly or wrongly, the enormous majority of Irishmen 
regard England as inflicting on them this insult ; and here, 
we believe, far more than anywhere else, lies the real root of 
Irish disaffection. They are under an impression, that the 
normal Englishman feels towards them, not as he feels towards 
other Englishmen, but rather somewhat as he feels towards 
Hindoos. They do not accuse every individual English states- 
man of this; there is this or that individual on either side of 
the house—Mr. Disraeli no less than Mr. Gladstone—from 
whom “ constitutional”’ treatment may undoubtedly be ex- 
pected. But then they think that if such a statesman put 
into practice his just intentions, he would be thrust from office 
by the anti-Catholic tyranny of English public opinion. 

We will not attempt, at the fag end of an article, to pursue 
the various speculations, both ethical and political, here sug- 
gested: on this part of the matter we will content ourselves 
with saying, that of all existing peoples Englishmen are the 
very last, who would endwre to be governed, as Irishmen sus- 
pect them of wishing to govern Ireland. We heartily hope 
that Irishmen are mistaken in their suspicion; at least as 
regards the extent to which they carry it. At all events we 
would earnestly press on Englishmen, that they have now an 
opportunity, such as they have never had before and are never 
likely to have again, of promoting harmony between the two 
countries. We firmly believe that an opportunity is now 
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offered them for conciliating Ireland, which, while far more 
powerful than any other could be, calls for no sacrifice whatever 
but for mere justice. Hitherto all the Irish educational pro- 
jects have been accompanied with some unavowed English aim, 
at lessening Irishmen’s belief in their religion and docility to 
their priests. Let all such sinister intentions be put aside ; 
and let that which is the British Government’s professed 
object—the advancement of secular education—be in real 
truth exclusively pursued. Irishmen desire no more than 
this ; but they will not be, and ought not to be, content with 
less. 





Arr. IX.—THE GOTHIC REVIVAL. 


A History of the Gothic Revival. By Cuartes L, Eastiaxe, F.R.I.B.A., 
Architect. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


(CoMMUNICATED.) 


[Our readers will be glad to see both sides defended of a question so 
thoroughly open as that treated in the following article ; especially when the 
argument is expressed with such singular moderation and temperance as by 
our present contributor. On some future occasion we hope we may publish 
some argument for the opposite conclusion to that here maintained ; for 
there are many zealous Catholics who on every ground think the Italian style 
more suitable than the Gothic for English ecclesiastical architecture. ] 


N OST works which have been written upon the vexed 

question of the “ Revival of Gothic Architecture” are 
so narrow-minded, so bitter and acrimonious in their tone, and 
so obstinately insist upon regarding “Gothic” as the only 
Christian architecture, that it is difficult to read them without 
the loss of one’s temper. The work before us, however, is 
certainly not open to this censure, for although Mr. Eastlake 
makes use of every reasonable and legitimate argument which 
can be brought forward in favour of Gothic architecture, not 
a single spiteful or irritable expression is to be found in the 
whole book. The tone used is most temperate, and the 
language courteous towards men who hold views opposed to 
those advocated by the author; but notwithstanding this, the 
cause of Gothic architecture is most ably advocated and pleaded 
by one who has great knowledge of the subject. 

Mr. Eastlake is a member of the extreme “ High Church” 
party in the Establishment, and of course his views are toa 
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large extent tinctured by the opinions of the party to which 
he belongs. But at the same time he displays such a thorough 
knowledge of the various questions which have agitated 
Catholics, and such an acquaintance with Catholic ritual and 
the history of architecture amongst us for the last half-century, 
that his book is not only exceedingly interesting, but also 
remarkably instructive to all who take an interest in the sub- 
ject of church-building. 

I shall not attempt to enter into Mr. Eastlake’s arguments 
in favour of the use of Gothic architecture for general pur- 
poses, but shall confine myself to that portion of his work 
which bears more immediately upon the vexed question: 
“What is the most suitable architecture for modern Catholic 
churches ? ” 

Now, the first argument which we meet with in favour of 
the use of Gothic architecture for modern Catholic ecclesias- 
tical purposes is based upon the fact that a Catholic bishop, 
Dr. Millner, was one of the very earliest “ revivers” of that 
style, for Mr. Eastlake tells us that Dr. Millner chose Mr. 
John Carter for the architect of his chapel at Winchester, for 
the following reason, which we give in Dr. Millner’s own 
words :— 


I know of one man (Mr. J. Carter) who is eminently qualified to direct 
any work of this nature [the erection of a Gothic church], and who, without 
either an original or a copy to look at, could sit down and make a pure and 
perfect drawing for any kind of building in the Pointed style, from a monu- 
ment to a cathedral, according to any one of its different periods. But this 
architect ..... is so inflexibly strict in adhering to ancient rules and 
practice that he would not build for a prince who should require the slightest 
deviation from them. 


Dr. Millner wrote this in the year 1792, when Gothic archi- 
tecture was unknown for ecclesiastical purposes, and gave it 
as his reason for employing Mr. Carter. In other words, the 
went out of his way to employ the most obstinate and uncom- 
promising Gothic architect that could then be found, and that 
at a time when Italian architecture was universally in use for 
Catholic purposes. Now I do not express an opinion whether 
Dr. Millner was right or wrong, but here is a positive proof 

_that Gothic architecture was re-introduced into this country 
for Catholic churches by a most learned and pious bishop ; 
and this furnishes me with my first argument in favour of the 
use of that style. 

A second argument in favour of the use of Gothic architec- 
ture, and one which Mr. Eastlake alludes to in the work before 
us, is the fact that it is the only architecture which Christianity 
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has itself invented. Ido not say that it is the only Chris- 
tian architecture, but that it is the only architecture originated 
by Christianity. A third argument is, that for ecclesiastical 
works Gothic is the most popular architecture ; a fourth, that it 
is the most elastic and adaptable; a fifth, that it is in nearly 
universal use at the present time; a sixth, that it is the most 
economical architecture ever invented. 

Now in order to deal fairly with this question, let us see 
what arguments are or can be urged against Gothic architec- 
ture for the purposes to which we have alluded. In the first 
place people will tell us that it is “‘anti-Roman and shows a 
want of attachment to Rome.” Secondly, that Gothic churches 
are cut up with columns, and are devoid of spaciousness. 
Thirdly, that they are dark; fourthly, that they are cold; 
and fifthly, that is difficult to see the altar from all parts of 
them, on account of the aisles being separated from the nave 
by columns. 

_ Now if the first of these objections is a true one, that Gothic 
churches are anti-Roman, and the contrary a truth, that Roman 
architecture shows a certain feeling of union with Rome, 
Dr. Millner, who re-introduced Gothic architecture into this 
country, and did all he could to abolish the then popular 
Italian style, was guilty of something very like schism. In 
fact that great and pious prelate, who spent his life in opposing 
Cis-Alpinism, and whose noble heart was well-nigh broken in 
fighting the cause of Rome, was building up with one hand 
and throwing down with the other. 

Again, the Dutch Catholics, who in proportion to their num- 
bers did more than any other people in the world to preserve 
the temporal power of the Holy Father, must be terribly anti- 
Roman in their sympathies, for in nearly every town in Hol- 
land Catholic churches are being erected, and I do not know 
of one which is not Gothic. The new churches at Amsterdam, 
Breda, Eyndhoven, Alkmaar, Vechel, Sneek, Bodgraven, and 
Wijk are noble- and stately Gothic churches, some of them 
worthy to be cathedrals for their size and magnificence. 

What, again, is to be said of Mgr. Martin, Bishop of Pader- 
born—the very leader of the Ultramontane party in Germany 
—the bishop who of all others has brought down upon his 
head the execrations of the Déllingerites and “ Liberals” for 
his attachment to the Holy See, and who at the same time 
has appointed as diocesan architect, Mr. Guldenpfennig, the 
most accomplished, but at the same time the most ultra- 
Gothic, architect in all Germany? and what is, Mr. Gulden- 
pfennig doing by the desire and under the direction of the 
most ultramontane bishop in all Germany? He is actually 
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removing every single Italian or Roman feature out of the 
cathedral and many churches in that diocese, and replacing 
them by pure medieval Gothic ones. Take, for instance, the 
high altar of the cathedral at Paderborn—the great Roman 
baldacchino and altar have been removed, and a Gothic altar 
of the purest fourteenth century type erected in its place; and 
this has been done at the express desire and partly at the 
expense of Mgr. Martin. 

Again, where will you find more enthusiastic admirers and 
patrons of Gothic architecture than the Archbishop of Malines 
and the Bishop of Poitiers? Or cross the Atlantic, and see 
what the American Catholics are doing. Italian architecture 
is there hardly known for ecclesiastical purposes. Even in 
Rome itself the only new church which has been completed 
of late years is Gothic. I refer to the Redemptorist church. 
Yet in the face of all this I am told that the use of Italian 
architecture in our churches is a sign of attachment to the 
Holy See, and the use of Gothic the reverse. To my mind 
this argument is more objectionable than that which used to 
be advanced by the ultra-Gothic school, i.e., that Gothic is 
alone the Ohristian style of architecture ; for the latter has 
some shadow of truth, inasmuch as Gothic is a truly Christian 
architecture, while the former argument has not the slightest 
foundation, and bears in itself an insinuation. which is most 
unjust, and even un-Catholic inasmuch as it raises a mere 
opinion into a matter of discipline, if not an article of faith, a 
thing which the Catholic Church never has and never will 
tolerate. It is as absurd to say that attachment to the Holy 
See is shown by building churches in the Italian style, as it 
would be to suppose that attachment to the Holy See would 
be shown by speaking Italian instead of one’s native language 
in ordinary discourse. 

I will now pass on to the second objection, which is fre- 
quently raised against Gothic churches—“ That they are cut 
up with columns,” and are wanting in spaciousness. Now in 
order to prove the incorrectness of this assertion, I have 
simply to mention the fact that the largest churches in Europe 
which are unsupported by columns and which are entirely 
without aisles, are Gothic buildings. They are the cathedrals 
of Alby and Angers in France ; and one of these noble churches 
is more than seventy feet wide internally, and the other is 
nearly sixty ; and more dignified and superb churches are not 
to be found in Europe. Again, the Cathedrals of Cahors and 
Angouléme, though not so large as the two former, are Gothic 
buildings on a grand scale, entirely without columns. We may 
also name the churches of La Trinité at Angers, of the Domi- 
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nicans at Gand (now desecrated), as excellent examples of 
what can be done in the way of single-span Gothic churches. 
Again, the vast naves of the cathedrals at Tarragona in Spain 
(eighty feet wide), and of the cathedral at Laval, are in one 
span and without colunins. Or if we turn our attention to 
modern buildings, the New Catholic church of S. Willibrord 
at Amsterdam has a nave which is sixty feet wide between the 
columns, a width which surpasses that of any Italian church 
in Europe, with the exception of S. Peter’s, Rome, and 8. 
Michael’s, Munich. If any one is still unconvinced, let him 
take the ground-plan of any Italian church and compare it 
with the ground-plan of any Gothic church. Take, for instance, 
S. Peter’s, Rome, and the Cathedral of Cologne, and he will find 
that at S. Peter’s the columns and supports cover about one- 
third of the entire superficial area, whereas in the Gothic 
churches they occupy only about one-fifth. And this is equally 
the case with small churches. Of course I know that Gothic 
churches are to be found which are crowded with columns ; 
‘ but I maintain that it is not a peculiarity of the style, and 
that, as a rule, Italian churches (especially those which have 
domes) are more open to this objection than Gothic ones. 

I now have to deal with the third and fourth objections 
which are commonly advanced against Gothic churches,—that 
they are dark and cold. I utterly deny the truth of these 
accusations ; and I say without hesitation that no churches 
are so light as Gothic ones, and for this reason, if for no other, 
that Gothic architecture is essentially a window style; that 
the distinctive periods of Gothic architecture are known and 
marked chiefly by the windows ; that Gothic architecture is 
the only style in which the windows are made prominent 
features in the design. Indeed, some Gothic churches have 
scarcely any wall-space at all, but are nearly all window. 
Take, for instance, S. Ouen, Rouen, or the cathedral at 
Metz, or the choir of the cathedral at Aix-la-Chapelle ; and 
so with many of the Norfolk and Suffolk churches. And then 
how about the windows in Italian churches? They are 
features to be avoided as much as possible. They are kept 
out of sight whenever it can be managed. They are few and 
far between. ‘Take, for instance, 8S. Peter’s, Rome, or S. 
Paul’s, London. The former, although under a brilliant sky, 
is essentially a dark church ; and the latter, with all its beauty 
and dignity, is like a cellar; it is, in fact, the darkest cathe- 
dral in England. To prove this, I may mention the fact that 
it is the only cathedral in England the interior of which it has 
been found impossible to photograph ! 

With regard to the coldness of Gothic churches there may 
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be some slight reason in this objection, because of course a 
church which is full of windows, and consequently a very light 
building, will naturally be rather cold in effect; and I think 
that the present practice of placing western doorways without 
any atrium or external porch in small churches has done much 
to strengthen this objection. However, there can really be 
no more difficulty in heating a Gothic than a Roman church. 
As to the difficulty of seeing the altar in Gothic churches, 
which is a point so frequently urged, of course the altar can 
never be thoroughly seen by all the congregation in any 
building which has aisles; and as most large churches have 
aisles, there must be some portion of the congregation so 
placed. But is there, it may be asked on the other hand, any 
Roman church in which people sitting in the aisles can see 
the high altar so well as can those who attend the pro- 
cathedral church at Kensington? While upon this subject, it 
is as well to refer to the advisability of retaining that much- 
abused feature of church furniture the rood-screen. Of course 
the kind of rood-screen which obscures the view of the altar 
must be given up, but I see no reason why such screens as 
those of 8. Lawrence, Nuremberg, Lubeck Cathedral, the 
Madaleine at Troyes, S. Etienne du Mont at Paris, and the 
Sistine Chapel, and others we could name, which are merely 
ornamented arches bearing the rood with its attendant figures, 
should not be retained or copied in our modern churches, for 
they are not open to the usual objections against chancel 
screens, as they in no way obscure the view of the altar, but are 
beautiful and symbolical articles of church furniture. In other 
words I am in favour of retaining the rood-beam and the 
rood but not the screen. However, I do not see that there 
is much to be objected to in those light metal grylles which 
are to be found in many of the Spanish cathedrals and in the 
cathedrals of Erfurth and Ratisbon in Germany, or some of 
the churches in Schwiibisch-Gmiind in Wiirtemberg, all of 
which are so slight that they impart a look of intricacy and 
sacredness to the sanctuary without giving that isolated ap- 
pearance which is so painful to some. The ordinary altar-rail 
is a mean and paltry feature, and gives no look of protection 
or sacredness to the sanctuary. Now, marble or stone screens, 
such as are to be seen in the pro-cathedral at Kensington or the 
Italian church in Hatton Wall, are far preferable ; and these, 
with a rood beam high above them, would, to my mind, 
satisfy all requirements, and could not be objected to by the 
most fastidious. In great monastic churches it is a question 
whether the ancient practice of having a.great rood-screen 
with a high altar for the people in front of it and a choir altar 
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behind it is not a good practice. This was the case at Durham, 
and was kept up at the cathedral at Munster, in Westphalia, 
until the year before last, when the magnificent rood-screen 
and altar for the people was destroyed. And what is the conse- 

uence? The high mass is now sung at an altar removed 
150 feet from the nearest of the congregation, who can neither 
see nor hear as well as they did under the old arrangement. 
At Hildesheim the ancient plan is still carried out, and all 
masses for the people are said or sung at an altar in front of 
the rood-screen, the choir and clergy remaining to the rear of 
the screen ; but all masses or services which are exclusively 
clerical are sung from the altar behind the rood-screen; and 
this seems to us such an excellent plan that I regret its dis- 
discontinuance at Munster and other ancient churches in 
Germany. Such an arrangement was evidently common in 
England before the Reformation, as can be seen from the 
ancient drawings of Canterbury and Durham Cathedrals and 
8. Alban’s Abbey, all of which had great altars in front of the 
rood-screens as well as in the choir behind. 

I must here for a rioment return to the arguments which 
we have advanced in favour of Gothic architecture ; in order to 
make one or two observations upon the two last, namely, that 
Gothic architecture is in almost universal use at the present 
time, and that Gothic churches are the most economical. 
Now, with regard to the first of these, I have already ad- 
verted to the fact that Gothic architecture is universally used 
in Holland, Germany, and America. And in France the only 
churches which are not Gothic are those in Paris, which have 
been erected under the immediate direction of Baron Hauss- 
man, to which the celebrated Pére Felix has given the appro- 
priate appellation of ‘‘ warehouses for prayer.” 

With regard to the question of economy, I know as a 
positive fact that Italian churches cost at least double as much 
as Gothic ones, and if that noble and distinctive feature of 
Italian architecture the dome is added and properly con- 
structed, the cost of an Italian church is from three to five 
times as great as that of a Gothic one. Asa proof of this I 
have been furnished by Mr. Goldie, the architect of the pro- 
cathedral at Kensington, with the following particulars con- 
cerning two churches which he has recently erected,—the 
church of S. Francis, at Richmond in Yorkshire, and the 
church of S. Elizabeth and S. John, Great Ormond.street, 
London. The first of these is Gothic, the latter Italian ; both 
have about the same amount of ornament about them, but the 
Gothic church is-entirely of stone, while the Italian one is of 
brick with a stone front. Now the Gothic church at Richmond 
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covers a superficial area of 4,588 feet, and has cost £2,800, whilst 
the Italian church in Great Ormond-street covers an area of 
2,062 feet, and has cost £3,600, or, when the different sizes of 
the buildings is taken into consideration, almost exactly three 
times as much as the Gothic one. Of course the furniture and 
fittings are not included ; for if that were the case, the Italian 
church would be found to have cost more than four times as 
much as the Gothic one. And notwithstanding this I have 
no hesitation in saying that nine people out of ten would be 
found to prefer the Gothic to the Italian church, although 
Great Ormond-street is certainly the best specimen of Roman 
architecture that has been produced by Catholics in London, 
if not in England. I do not wish it for one moment to be 
supposed that I am writing against Italian architecture ; on 
the contrary, I can conceive no more glorious temple erected 
to the honour of Almighty God than a great Italian church, 
with its sublime dome reared high above a sumptuous baldac- 
chino, with its marble-faced walls and brilliantly reflective 
pavement, its splendid pictures and costly altars, its bronze 
capitals and its gilded vault. Truly this is a noble vision, but, 
alas ! how often has it ever been realized! and what chance is 
there of its ever being realized again ? This is what an Italian 
church ought to be; but what are most of our so-called 
Italian churches ? Long, ill-shaped, badly-proportioned rooms, 
with rows of sash-windows on either side, with a flat ceiling 
and painted deal altars, with boarded floors and plaster walls. 
And this is what we have the presumption to call an “ Italian 
church”! But it may be said, At least we might attempt to 
imitate the Italian churches of the last century, which were 
chiefly decorated with plaster-work. The simple answer is, 
Try it; just attempt to put up twenty square yards of such a 
plaster ceiling as that over the side-chapels in 8. Pietro in 
Montorio, Rome, or the cathedrals of Hildesheim or Wiirzburg, 
in Germany, and after you have made the attempt you will 
probably come to the conclusion that it would be far cheaper 
to vault a church in marble. Who that is acquainted with the 
history of art can for a moment suppose that these stucco 
decorations were used for the sake of economy? ‘The fact is 
that they were chiefly used by the Prince Bishops in Germany or 
in the more wealthy parts of Italy, and they are the most costly 
style of ornamentation ever invented, and simply for this 
reason, that when a beautiful and delicate material like marble 
or bronze is used, a very simple treatment will satisfy the eye, 
which is rather more attracted and captivated by the beauty 
of the material_itself than the design of the artist; but when 
plaster is used, as there is nothing in the slightest degree 
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attractive either to the eye or the mind in the material, an 
excessively artistic treatment is required ; and this is what was 
aimed at, and sometimes with tolerable success, in the last 
century ; that is to say, it is successful where really first- 
rate artists have been employed, but is contemptible and 
abominable where second-rate men were employed. And 
what chance have we now of getting such work well done 
when we cannot get an ordinary domestic ceiling properly 
executed in stucco. We have said it would be cheaper to get 
a church vaulted in marble than to put up a plaster ceiling 
like those of the German and Italian churches of the last 
century. Indeed it would be as cheap to vault your church in 
gold, and for this reason, that both would be impossible. 

Now with Gothic churches we have none of these diffi- 
culties. They may be built of the most ordinary materials, 
they may be excessively plain, they may be erected for a very 
low sum of money, and yet be ecclesiastical in character, 
durable, convenient, and devotional. There are only two 
things which Gothic architecture will not allow, and those are 
false construction and cheap showy decoration. Mr. Eastlake 
finds great fault, and justly so, with us English Catholics on 
this head. He says, “Since the Cardinal’s death there has 
been a manifest evidence of a desire amongst Roman Catholics 
to return to the Pointed architecture for their churches, 
schools, and convents ; but wnfortunately the demand for cheap 
showy buildings has not abated, and the consequence is that 
in this direction the artistic aspect of the Revival has not im- 
proved.” Now, I commend the study of this passage to all 
Catholic architects, and also to their employers, who are gene- 
rally more to blame than the architects, because they want 
too much for their money. They should remember this maxim 
—a cheap church may be a good church, but if so it must be 
a plain church. Surely it is absurd to insist upon marble 
columns to support plaster arches, to have carved capitals and 
thin walls. We shall never obtain a true architecture of any 
kind when we erect our churches upon this “ all-for-show ” 
principle. 

Amongst the faults committed by our Catholic architects, 
Mr. Eastlake mentions “ shallow chancels.”” Now, all Catholics 
who take an interest in our ritual must thank Mr. Eastlake for 
pointing out this outrageous defect in our modern Catholic 
churches. When will our architects learn that a chancel 
should not be a recess to hold an altar, or a small adjunct 
thrown out at the end of the nave of a church, but the most 
important and most dignified portion of the whole building ? 

I know of at least four new churches where the clergy 
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are desirous of placing the choir in its proper position, 
in front of the altar, but it is impossible to carry out this ex- 
cellent intention because the architects of these churches have 
made the chancels only just large enough to hold the priest 
and his attendant ministers. Now each of these churches is 
built in the Gothic style! And if there is one feature more 
than another which strikes one in studying the ancient 
churches of this country, it is the extraordinary size of the 
chancels. The real fact is, that the ancient churches of 
England are far more “ Roman” in arrangement than the 
modern ones. Let us hope that the expulsion of female 
singers from our choirs, and the probable establishment of 
surpliced choirs in front of the altar, may suggest to our 
Catholic architects that it is worth their while to give some 
small amount of study to the chancels of their churches, and 
not to treat them as if they were an afterthought or a portion 
of the building to be ashamed of. 

I have here pleaded for the use of Gothic architecture for 
church purposes; but do not let it be thought that I am 
advocating the revival of Gothic architecture as an end. I 
only advocate it as the one existing architecture most suited 
to our needs, hoping in the mean time that the future will 
invent or develop a style of its own. How far the Catholic 
Church may take the initiative in this development or inven- 
tion it is impossible to say; for it must not be supposed that 
because in the Middle Ages the Catholic Church produced 
Gothic architecture, that in the age of the Renaissance she 
directed and sanctified the works of the great painters and 
sculptures of that age, that she will do so again. For it must 
never be forgotten that when the Church was most glorious in 
the earlier stage of history, she had no art and no literature ; 
and although it is true that in later times she made use of 
architecture, painting, sculpture, music, and poetry to carry 
out her great aim—the salvation of souls; that although she 
made use of and sanctified all the great works of genius; that 
she inspired a Dante, a Palestrina, a Raphael, a Michael 
Angelo, and a William of Wickham, and thousands of others 
whose marvellous works are the wonder and admiration ot 
our day ;—yet when men come to adore the works themselves 
instead of God who inspired them, when meu come to worship 
the mere garments in which the Church has decked herself, 
she may cast these away and clothe herself in others which 
may be even repulsive to our esthetic tastes. But the true 
Catholic will be like the faithful wife in the German story, 
who recognized her lord and husband when he came to her 
in rags; for she “looked not on his garments, but into his 
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face.”” Perhaps it is as well that Catholics should be prepared 
to regard the possibility that the Church of the future may be 
without art and even without literature. But she will still be 
the Holy Roman Church; and though others may excel her 
in all that appeals to our external senses, she will alone rule 
the hearts and wills of men. What was said by a great poet 
of Rome will then be true of her, and in a higher sense than 
that poet ever could have foreseen or imagined. 


Excudent alii spirantia molliis era, 

Credo equidem, vivos ducent de marmore vultus ; 
Orabunt causas meliis ; coelique meatus 
Describent radio, et surgentia sidera dicent : 

Tu regere imperio populos, Romane memento : 
He tibi erunt artes ; pacisque imponere morem, 
Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos. 


Amongst living architects Mr. Eastlake mentions with 
especial commendation the works of Messrs. Street, Butter- 
field, Bodley, Norman Shaw, Nesfield, Brooks, and Water- 
house; and he devotes a chapter to Mr. Pugin, and one to 
living Catholic architects, in which great praise is bestowed 
upon the churches, convents, and schools erected by Messrs. 
Clutton, Goldie, Nichol, Nillson, Bentley, Hadfield, C. Hanson, 
and Buckler. Ample descriptions are given of many works 
recently erected, or in progress, from the designs of these 
gentlemen, and careful engravings on wood represent Mr. 
Hadfield’s Cathedral, at Salford ; the doorway of Mr. Goldie’s 
Pro-Cathedral, at Kensington, and Convent of S. Scholastica, 
at Teignmouth; Mr. Bentley’s Baptistry of St. Francis Church, 
Notting Hill; and amongst numerous other engravings is 
one representing the interior of 8. Augustine’s Church, Rams- 
gate. A large portion of Mr. Eastlake’s book is taken up 
with a most interesting history of the domestic architecture 
of this country ; and Mr. Eastlake certainly proves most dis- 
tinctly, that although Gothic architecture during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries was entirely given up for 
ecclesiastical purposes, it seems never to have been entirely 
abandoned for domestic buildings, and this fact leads Mr. 
Eastlake to the conclusion that Gothic architecture never 
positively disappeared out of the country. For it can be 
traced down to our own time, and the links of this chain 
are well supplied by Mr. Eastlake, who, after alluding to 
the many fine Gothic mansions of the time of James I. 
and Charles I., and giving as examples of the Gothic 
work of this date the second quadrangle of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, the hall of Trinity College and Oriel 
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College, mentions the celebrated “Tom Tower” of Christ 
Church College, Oxford, which was not completed until 
the year 1682. From this time to the year 1753, when 
Walpole commenced Strawberry Hill, few Gothic buildings 
appear to have been erected, and yet the tradition was 
not quite lost, for Mr. Eastlake alludes to the towers of 
St. Michael’s Cornhill, erected in 1722, and the east side of 
the quadrangle of Hampton Court Palace, which bears the 
date 1732. During the last century, although Gothic archi- 
tecture underwent all kinds of degradation, it never entirely 
disappeared, especially for domestic purposes, for it can be 
traced from the erection of Strawberry Hill, 1753-1776, to 
1786, in which year Beeston Hall, Norfolk, was erected, then 
to 1771, in which year Milton Abbey, in Dorsetshire, was 
commenced. In 1796, the notorious Beckford commenced 
Fonthill Abbey, and Mr. Eastlake tells us,—‘ Beckford 
himself stated that the entire cost of Fonthill Abbey was over 
£273,000.” This building appears to have been to a great 
extent copied from St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, and although 
its architecture was degraded and debased, yet it served to 
hand down the tradition of Gothic architecture to our time. 
The next mansion of importance to which Mr. Eastlake 
alludes, is Ashbridge, in Buckinghamshire, which was com- 
menced in the year 1808. Next in point of date is Eaton 
Hall, in 1814, and from that time until the present, Gothic 
mansions have continually increased. This is an exceedingly 
well written and interesting portion of Mr. Eastlake’s work, 
and I regret the limit of space which forbids my doing more 


justice to it. 
H. W. B. 
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Sermons on Ecclesiastical Subjects. By Henry Epwarp, Archbishop of 
Westminster. Second Volume. Burns & Oates. 1872. 


HIS present volume of sermons is a continuation of the former series, 
issued from the press of the late Mr. Duffy in 1869. In both, the 
Archbishop has collected and printed in chronological order the single 
sermons preached by him on various incidental occasions during a period 
ranging from 1852 down to the Feast of S. Edmund in last year. It need 
hardly be pointed out how interesting, from an historical point of view, if 
only from that, must be such volumes as these. The twenty years named 
comprise an important period of time, and one upon which the future eccle- 
siastical historian of these islands will be glad to linger. From the first Pro- 
vincial Council of Westminster to the General Council of the Vatican much 
has occurred which has laid deep foundations for the faith of the next gene- 
ration, when it comes to occupy our place. And of these events the thirteen 
sermons in the Archbishop’s first volume, and the fourteen in the second, 
present a record and, so to speak, a gauge. The latter volume may perhaps 
be said to differ from the former in this, that the occasions on which the 
sermons were delivered were, with one exception, of a more domestic cha- 
racter. They were the opening of churches, the anniversaries of saints’ days, 
the sending forth of missioners to the heathen from a College: occasions of 
very real interest, and, in the case last mentioned, of wide and important 
promise, but still comparatively private when measured against the larger 
outlines of a provincial Synod. 

The exception to this remark is formed by a most touching and at the 
same time graphic funeral sermon at the solemn requiem of the late Cardinal. 
This, indeed, is an historical sketch of high importance. The life of Car- 
dinal Wiseman bridged over the interval between the old ecclesiastical system 
of vicars apostolic in England and the restoration of the hierarchy, with all 
its results, within seven years ago. The Bishop of Melipotamus at Oscott, 
and the Prince of the Church, who was borne to his grave with what might 
be described as a metropolitan funeral in which London shared, had lived a 
life of which the earlier portion could little presage the latter. But it was 
not only that external public events had moved on during the years so occu- 
pied. They had been in no slight degree directed by his capacious intellect 
and power of appreciation,—qualities that, in turn, were put in motion by his 
warm, generous-hearted sympathy. ‘“ There are men,” said the ex-Emperor of 
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the French in one of his addresses, “ who do not understand their epoch.” The 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster was certainly not of these ; and we think 
the sketch of his mind and life presented to us in the ninth sermon of the 
volume under notice will be that to which many readers will turn with as 
lively interest as to any of the series. “ His mission,” says the Archbishop of 
his great predecessor, “ was to England in the nineteenth century, and to the 
most critical period of that century for us. ... . As the crisis had been pre- 
paring for him, so he had been prepared to meet it.” Spaniard by birth and early 
tradition, Englishman in the thoughtful, studious training of his first youth, 
Roman from the age of sixteen till, in maturity of years and ecclesiastical 
cultivation, he was sent to the home missiun which was to receive a deep 
impress from his mind and writings, Nicolas Wiseman derived from these 
various sources the combination of gifts which made his career so distin- 
guished in itself, so useful to his age. And the traits of that eminent life 
are here touched, in the Sermon entitled by the author, from the Cardinal’s 
own motto, “ Omnia pro Christo,” with an appreciative and discriminating 
hand. 

In this and in other Sermons of the volume, which treat of S. Vincent de 
Paul and 8. Edmund of Canterbury, the Archbishop has shown a biogra- 
phical and historical power of representation which make us regret that his 
grace has not increased our debt to him in this department. A more ex- 
tended monograph of some one Saint, or eminent ecclesiastical character, from 
the pen which gives us “The Apostolate of S. Vincent,” “The Mission of 
S. Alphonsus,” and “S. Edmund’s Heirloom,” would have been a valuable 
addition to our hagiology. But time and life are limited ; and we must not 
expect that an existence devoted to bearing the heavy pastoral burden which 
has been entrusted to him should afford large opportunity for what the French 
call the Apostolat littéraire. Rather, we may be thankful for these products of 
the fragments of leisure left free from the pressure of hourly cares. We accept 
such volumes, then, as successive instalments of a total that swells with 
years to no inconsiderable amount. 

We must not fail to notice, as of especial interest, three Sermons oc- 
curring towards the end of the volume, and entitled “Our Duty to the 
Heathen,” “ Missions to the Heathen a Test of Love,” and “The Negro 
Mission.” These were all elicited by various events connected with S. 
Joseph’s College of the Sacred Heart for Foreign Missions, recently built 
and opened near Hendon. The opening of the Church, a collection in the 
Church of the Immaculate Conception for the completion of the college- 
buildings, and, finally, the departure of the first band of priests trained 
there for their mission to the negroes of the United States, presented occa- 
sions for the development of the whole doctrine of the Church’s missions to 
heathen lands. This is a subject which various circumstances combine to 
render interesting and momentous to English Catholics. Interesting, because 
of the part which England formerly took in the slave trade, and from the 
extent of her colonial empire ; momentous, on account of the responsibility 
incurred under both these counts. Beyond this, even, a special reason for 
including these subjects in the present volume is found in the voyage across 
the Atlantic, prosecuted at the time of publication by the Very Rev. Dr. 
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Vaughan, founder and rector of the missionary college already mentioned, 
with the priests whom he was taking out to labour among the negroes of 
America. To this coincidence the Archbishop alludes, in a brief letter to 
his zealous priest, prefixed to the Sermon on “ Our Duty to the Heathen.” 
“T cannot refrain,” he says, “from putting into this volume the three fol- 
lowing sermons..... because they were preached at your request, and 
because they enable me to express what we owe to you for the founding of 
our first seminary for missions to the heathen. They will be, I hope, a per- 
manent appeal to the charity and alms of the faithful in behalf of your great 
work ; and perhaps some one who reads them may help to finish your church, 
or may found a burse for the education of a missionary.” 

“The Negro Mission ” (Serm. xiii.) is, to our minds, as striking in its way 
as any in the volume. It contains passages to which the honoured bones of 
Clarkson and Wilberforce might sound in response from their graves. We 


give one passage :— 


“England is guilty towards the poor negro race of Africa. England, 
before God, is stained with the blood of the negro. England has drawn 
more tears, and sighs, and groans from the heart of the negro than any other 
people. Lest I should seem to exaggerate, and lest any should say that there 
are others, like Spain and Portugal, who trafficked in human flesh, I answer, 
that for a century and a half we inflicted the slave-trade upon Africa, and 
that it was the English slavery of the West Indies that created this traffic in 
Northern America. 

I know nothing more blood-stained nor more horrible in the history of 
man than the recitals of this murderous trade—the hovering of the slave- 
ship on the coasts of Africa; the sweeping away of old and young, man, 
woman, and child ; the chaining them between decks so low that they could 
not stand and could hardly sit, in crowds so thick that they could hardly lie; 
without food or water to slake their thirst under the burning heat of the 
equator, and in the suffocating, pestilential air of a slave-ship, where sleep 
was impossible, and death the only kindly voice ; festering, dying, and 
breeding pestilence in the stifling hold of the slaver. And when that inhu- 
man traffic was pursued by justice on the high seas, these miserable victims 
of man’s cruelty and avarice were cast into the deep to escape detection, 
like contraband goods, along the track of flight.” (pp. 388-9.) 


We are glad to observe among recent advertisements that a third volume of 
the Archbishop’s Sermons is already in the press ; and, as the stirring events 
of the day present abundant topics for such interesting pidces de circonstance, 
we hope soon to welcome that fresh production from the well-known fertile 
yet judicious pen. 
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The Demon of Socrates. A Paper read before the Royal Institution, 
Jan. 26,1872. By Henry Epwarp, Archbishop of Westminster. 
London: Longmans & Co. 


HE Archbishop of Westminster, pleading before the Royal Institution 
of England that conscience is the voice of Ged, and bearing witness 
indirectly to His fourfold sovereignty, which, elsewhere, he has so 
admirably upheld in a more direct manner, cannot fail to suggest to our 
minds the picture of Socrates himself contending for “the supremacy of 
prudence, justice, fortitude, and temperance; the fourfold perfection of 
man in the order of nature,” before the refined and luxurious citizens of 
Athens. How applicable, for example, to the wants of the present day 
are the words of Socrates, quoted by the Archbishop in the interesting 
paper which is now before us (p. 4). 


“For this is the command of God, as you well know, and I think that 
no greater good ever yet came to the State than this service which 1 render 
to God. For I go about doing nothing else than to persuade you, both 
young and old, to be careful, in the first place, neither of the body, nor of 
money, nor of anything so earnestly as that of the soul, how you may 
make it as perfect as possible. I tell you that virtue does not spring from 
money, but that from virtue money springs, and all other goods of man, 
both to the individual and the commonwealth.” 


Yet, perhaps, we are even more reminded of S. Paul testifying in the 
same city that the “unknown God,” whom the Athenians worshipped 
without knowing Him, “is not far from every one of us.” We are indeed 
glad that His Grace is following the example of his great predecessor in 
thus coming before the more intellectual of the English people, as the con- 
sequences of the latter being in this way brought into contact with one 
who is himself graced with so many intellectual gifts, as well as the 
anointed ruler of the Church in England, can be productive only of; 
unmixed good. 

In the paper which the Archbishop read before the Royal Institution, he 
offers what seems to him to be “the true interpretation of that singular 
fact in the history of philosophy,” known as the Aaiuwy, or, to speak more 
correctly, the dapémorv of Socrates; dainwr signifying a divinity of lower 
rank, and being so far used convertibly with @dc. The title is sometimes 
used for @edc, although Oed¢ is never used for daipwy, Sapdmor signifying 
“the abstract or neuter idea of Divine power, the Deity, or the Divinity.” 
This datzdmov, he thinks, ‘ will be found to be no mere intellectual eccen- 
tricity, no mere superstition, still less an unmeaning record of Greek 
history, but a fact in the psychology of the greatest philosophical mind of 
the ancient world, full of significance for us, and throwing much light 
upon the analysis of our moral nature.” (pp. 1, 2, 23.) 

The Archbishop first of all (pp. 3-8) gives us Socrates’ own majestic 
account of himself and of his mission, as placed in his mouth by Plato, in 
which he stands before us as “a man conscious of something in him higher 
than himself, of a calling and a mission to his countrymen,” inorder “to recall 
them from luxury, self-indulgence, ambition, civil strife, political profligacy, 
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and private corruption.” In this defence of himself as well as in his 
address after his condemnation and sentence (pp. 8-10), Socrates explains 
that the cause of his conduct is a certain voice which is present with him 
—a certain agency of God, somewhat divine (daydvor). “ Now this,” he 
says, “ began with me from my childhood ; a certain voice which always, 
when it comes, turns me aside from that which I am about to do, but never 
impels me to do anything.” His Grace points out that in the passages of 
the “Apology,” as given by Plato, “ we have the fullest and most explicit 
declaration of Socrates respecting the Deemon, by which he was admonished. 
He tells us that it was a ‘familiar sign, an oracle, a divine voice’; that 
this sign had been with him from his infancy, that its office was to take 
him off from certain lines of action, that it did not impel him to any.” 
His Grace next shows how Plutarch, Apuleius, the Neoplatonists, and 
certain of the Christian fathers, understood this Demonion to be a personal 
being or genius (pp. 12-16), aiid then endeavours to discover what 
Xenophon and Plato, the only full and trustworthy biographers of 
Socrates, understood by his Demonion, in order to obtain at least an 
approximation to what Socrates understood by it himself. He takes down 
their evidence, compares the two testimonies, and makes an estimate of 
their difference (pp. 18, 26). 

According to Xenophon, the Demonion was quite distinct from the gods, 
although its admonition and direction were referred to the gods, without 
whose counsel (yv#pn) Socrates never acted. According to the same 
authority, the Demonion showed beforehand both what was to be done 
and what not to be done; in other words, both enjoined and forbade. 
Moreover there is nothing in Xenophon to be found which invests the 
Demonion with personality or with anything more than a divine influence 
or agency, acting upon the reason of man. According to Plato, the 
Demonion is also represented as a divine agency or voice, and not as an 
agent or a person ; but its function or office is differently described ; Xeno- 
phon, with whom Plutarch agrees, assigning to it the twofold office of 
suggestion and restraint, Plato that of restraint alone. Further, Xenophon 
recognizes the action of the Demonion in matters of right and wrong as 
well as in matters of expediency, Plato seems to restrict it to the latter. 
We must point out, however, that the Archbishop does not quote from the 
“ Theages,” partly because doubts have been raised as to its authenticity, 
partly because the statements contained in it may be found also in other 
dialogues of which there is no doubt. A few modern critics, such as 
Bishop Thirlwall, Mr. Grote, Zeller, and Mr. Riddell of Balliol, are then 
quoted (pp. 25-28). Of these the estimate of Mr. Riddell appears to the 
Archbishop to be in outline both true and adequate; and he afterwards 
adds his own judgment both as to what the Damonion of Socrates was in 
the estimate of Socrates himself, and also as to what we may believe it to 
have been. 

In the estimate of Socrates himself, he supposes the Demonion to have 
been— 


“A belief of a divine assistance granted, as he says, to all men in some 
things and in some special cireumstances ; of which most men are hardly 
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if at all conscious: but in his case it was consciously recogniz:d from his 
childhood, and it acted upon him in and through the intellectual and moral 
operations of hisown mind: so that he ascribed to the action of the 
Demonion much that was undoubtedly the normal activity of his own 
intellectual and moral state.” (p. 29.) 


On the other hand, if asked what we may believe it to have been, the 
Archbishop would answer :—1. That as it is an axiomatic truth, in the 
relation of God to man, that a divine providence and a divine help are 
over the whole intellectual and moral world, it follows as a corollary from 
this axiom that they may be looked for in a special degree in just and 
prudent men. We may therefore well helieve that they existed in a very 
special degree in the life of so pious, just, temperate, and prudent a man 
as Socrates. Looking, however, at the subject as a matter of psychology, 
he would say :— 

2. “That the statements of Xenophon and Plato may be, not only har- 
monized, but brought under the same psychological explanation, restin 
on the laws of the speculative and the practical reason. It would indee 
be too narrow an explanation, as Zeller objects, to refer the signs of this 
monitor to the action of conscience alone; for conscience is only one 
office, or one function, of the reason of man. Nevertheless it is certain 
that in a large part of that which Socrates referred to the Demonion, con- 
science was directly present, and perceptibly in action. It is no objection 
to this, to quote, as Zeller does, the declaration of Socrates, that ‘ it is idle 
to consult the gods about things which may be known by deliberation,’ cr 
to say that Socrates referred morals to the judgment of reason. This is 
precisely the philosophical definition of conscience. Conscience is dictamen 
rationis.” (p. 31.) 

The Archbishop then enlarges on the scholastic definition of conscience, 
distinguishing between the psychological conscience, by which we reflect 
upon the internal acts of the mind in general, and the moral conscience, by 
which we reflect upon and judge of the ethical character of actions, 
whether internal or external. He points out further, that this moral con- 
science is again distinguished into habitual and actual; the habitual, 
which is spontaneous and conscious, being the permanent disposition of the 
mind in relation to its own moral state; the actual, which is reflex, 
deliberate, and therefore conscious, being the exertion of its attention, and 
judicial discernment on its own moral acts. (p. 32.) 

The Archbishop therefore is of opinion that Socrates’ internal monitor 
was the reason, including the conscience both psychological and moral, and 
this again both habitual and actual, spontaneous and deliberate, and also 
that this comprehensive view includes all the mental judgments, whether 
of expediency or of morality, that is, both of prudence and rectitude. (p. 33.) 

Some objections are then answered, and passages are quoted from 
Aristotle’s “ Ethics,” which, to use the the Archbishop’s words, “ analyze, 
lay out, distinguish, and define the intellectual and moral processes of the 
human mind—modern metaphysicians must bear with me—with a truth 
which has never been surpassed.” In one of these passages, Aristotle 
seems to his Grace to “give the psychological analysis of the intuition 
and providence with which Socrates was eminently endowed. His pru- 
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dence or ¢pévnoicg constituted the adrapxea or self-dependence of reason in 
all questions of morality, of which Xenophon speaks . . . . The 
prudence of Socrates was his own moral state, and yet non sine Numine, 
for we may well believe that to him was granted no common share in the 
“ Light that lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” At the 
same time, as we have already pointed out, the Archbishop does not reject 
“the supposition that the particular providence which never suffers even a 
sparrow to fall to the ground without its Creator’s will,” may have in a 
special way encompassed the life of a man who witnessed in a corrupt 
world to the lights of nature and to the laws of right. (p. 40.) 


For our own part we are inclined to doubt whether as yet we are able 
to make an exact psychological analysis of the Damonion of Socrates. 
We should be more inclined to class it among those abnormal psychologi- 
cal phenomena, which will be better understood, when greater and more 
minute attention has been paid to their consideration than has as yet been 
paid by Modern Philosophy. We are speaking of course of those irregular 
and seemingly inexplicable occurrences which rest upon sufficient evidence. 
We have already stated that the Archbishop has not quoted from the 
“ Theages,” first, because doubts have been raised as to its authenticity ; and 
secondly, because the statements contained in it may be found also in the 
other dialogues, of which there is no doubt. Now we see, indeed, no reasons 
for differing from Stalbaum’s opinion, that the “ Theages ” is not genuine ; 
still it seems to us, that if, as Diogenes Laertius assumes, the “ Theages ”’ is 
a genuine work of Plato, then the Archbishop’s estimate of the Demonion 
will be hardly adequate, inasmuch as it is there stated that the warning 
voice of the Dewmonion endeavoured to restrain not Socrates himself from 
action, but other men; as, for example, Charmides and 'Timarchus. How- 
ever, be this as it may, the Archbishop has done noble service, in witness- 
ing before an English audience, in these days of “ growing scepticism, and 
of relaxation of moral and religious traditions,” when “ public opinion is 
swayed to and fro by nameless hands and by irresponsible cries,” that 
conscience is the voice of God. We are also glad to think that English- 
men of the present day have had an opportunity of listening to some at 
least of the wise definitions of that scholastic philosophy which they have 
so long been taught to despise. 
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Hints and Facts on the Origin of Man, and of his Intellectual Faculties. By 
Pius Metta, D.D. London: Longmans. 1872. 


The Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection. By Cuartes Darwin, 
M.A., F.R.S., &. Sixth Edition, with Additions and Corrections, 
London: John Murray. 1872. 


La Ciwvilti Cattolica. Serie VIII, Vol. IV. e V. Firenze: Luigi Ma- 
nuelli. 1871-2. 


R. MELIA’S contribution to the “ Darwinian” literature is important 

and hopeful, as showing that the attention of zealous and able Catho- 

lics is more and more directed to the necessity incumbent on orthodox thinkers 
of confronting the hypothesis by reasoning, and not leaving it to fall simply 
by its own weight. Moreover he interestingly illustrates in various ways the 
general argument for the soul’s spirituality and immortality. But as regards 
Mr. Darwin in particular, it is not very clear what Dr. Melia intends his essay 
to be—whether the pleading of an advocate or the summing-up of a judge. He 
means, of course, to do as much harm as he can to this absurd Darwinian 
hypothesis on the origin of man. But it hardly serves this purpose to quote 
and describe a number of other equally irrational theories, gathered from all 
sorts of writers, of every age and country. Even if the obscure myths of 
the “ancient Indians” threw any light on a hypothesis that pretends to rest 
on hard experiment and strict science, the author might have got them from 
a more trustworthy source than Buffon. Comparative mythology has made 
some advance within the present century. But, without descending to the 
details of Dr. Melia’s book, it seems to us that he does not attack Mr. Darwin 
in the right way. It is nothing to the purpose to prove that the Darwinian 
conclusions are not novel ; that Epicurus, or Lord Monboddo, or Lemarck 
said just the same thing long ago. There is a certain amount of novelty in 
Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis, the idea, namely, that development is in great 
measure due to selection ; but it is the method of proving the hypothesis 
that is the really new feature of Mr. Darwin’s labours. He has marshalled, 
in support of his theory, an array of physical science that has never been 
equalled. We are fur from saying he has succeeded in proving what he 
has undertaken to prove. We hold the precise contrary. Some of his 
science is questionable, much of it is beside the mark, and all of it together 
is insufficient. But there it is; and one way to meet Mr. Darwin is to 
attack his science, as Mr. Mivart has done so successfully. Another way is 
to meet him on the ground of psychology and metaphysics generally. He 
himself would hardly admit all that a Catholic would advance in the way of 
metaphysical argument ; so we should have to prove our metaphysics as we 
went on. But it would be a perfectly legitimate and satisfactory method of 
fighting. For instance, the difference of kind between intellect and imagina- 
tion might. be proved by analysis of the operations of the mind, or the Dar- 
winian arguments from similarity, from embryology, and from rudimentary 
organs, might be shown to be inconclusive as to evolution. Those are the 
two main routes to a successful combat with a theory, which has undoubtedly 
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had a wonderful success since Mr. Darwin’s first edition of “ The Origin of 
Species,” in 1859. Dr. Melia, in one sense, agrees with us, for he brings to bear 
both science and metaphysics. But his metaphysics, for the most part, touch, 
not Mr. Darwin, but those who deny the existence of God ; which, as Dr. 
Melia assures us, Mr. Darwin does not. As to his science, there is an inter- 
esting account of a deaf mute in the Cambrian Institution at Swansea, pub- 
lished apparently for the first time. (pp. 46-8.) Otherwise Dr. Melia does 
not impress us as in this respect quite up to the mark. Indeed he is not very 
recondite in some of his authorities. Migne’s “ Dictionnaires” are not of any 
great weight in science, neither is the name of Racine. 

Moreover we would submit to Dr. Melia, with very great respect, 
whether it would not have been better to explain himself more un- 
mistakably, on a matter which is of some doctrinal importance. He says 
(p. 50) “that social teaching is absolutely necessary to the first development 
of the faculties of speech and reason : as it is clearly proved, that when social 
teaching has not been afforded, no speech is acquired ; nor the faculty of reason 
awakened.” We wish he had explained where lies the precise difference, between 
what he here intends to express and the disapproved Louvain traditionalism. 
Our readers will find the doctrine of the four Louvain Professors, as set forth 
by themselves, in our number for April, 1869 (pp. 532-536). And in regard 
to the authoritative disapproval of this doctrine, we would refer to the docu- 
ments published by us in January, 1868. (pp. 281-288.) 

Mr. Darwin’s sixth edition contains important new matter. It purports 
to be a “ cheap” edition, and the paper and print are proportionately bad. 
The most interesting feature in the new edition is the insertion of an entirely 
new chapter (the seventh), which is devoted to the consideration of “ Miscel- 
laneous Objections to the Theory of Natural Selection.” We are glad to 
see, moreover, that the author, in the concluding chapter, distinctly admits 
that his opinions have somewhat changed since his first edition. ‘“ Species,” 
he says, “have been modified during a long course of descent. This has 
been effected chiefly through the natural selection of numerous successive, 
slight, favourable variations, aided in an important manner by the inherited 
effects of the use and disuse of parts; and in an unimportant manner, that 
is, in relation to adaptive structures, whether past or present, by the direct 
action of external conditions, and by variations which seem to us in our 
ignorance to arise spontaneously. It appears that I formerly underrated the 
frequency and value of these latter forms of variation, as leading to perma- 
nent modifications of structures independently of natural selection.” (p. 421.) 
But, he continues, “I may be permitted to remark that in the first edition 
of this work, and subsequently, I placed in a most conspicuous position— 
namely, at the close of the Introduction—the following words: ‘I am con- 
vinced that natural selection has been the main, but not the exclusive, means 
of modification.’” In spite of this disclaimer, however, it is evident that Mr. 
Darwin has now considerably modified the meaning of his word “ main,” as 
may easily be seen by referring, for instance, to “ Animals and Plants under 
Domestication,” vol. i. Introd. p. 12. 

Mr. Darwin dedicates the greater part of his new chapter to the considera- 
tion of the criticisms of Mr, St, George Mivart :— 
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“A distinguished zoologist, Mr. St. George Mivart, has recently collected 
all the objections which have ever been advanced by myself and others 
against the theory of natural selection, as propounded by Mr. Wallace and 
myself, and has illustrated them with admirable art and force. When thus 
marshalled, they make a formidable array ; and as it forms no part of Mr. 
Mivart’s plan to give the various facts and considerations opposed to his con- 
clusions, no slight effort of reason and memory is left to the reader who may 
wish to weigh the evidence on both sides. When discussing special cases, 
Mr. Mivart passes over the effects of the increased use and disuse of the 
parts, which I have always maintained to be highly important, and have 
treated in my ‘ Variations under Domestication’ at greater length than, as I 
believe, any other writer. He likewise often assumes that I attribute nothing 
to variation, independently of natural selection, whereas in the work just 
referred to I have collected a greater number of well-established cases than 
can be found in any other work known to me. My judgment may not be 
trustworthy, but after reading with care Mr. Mivart’s book, and comparing 
each section with what I have said on the same head, i never before felt so 
strongly convinced of the general truth of the conclusions here arrived at, 
subject, of course, in so intricate a subject, to much partial error.” (p. 176.) 


In answer to Mr. Mivart’s objections, Mr. Darwin is, as usual, acute and 
armed at all points with instances. We do not think any one will consider 
him to have disposed of his antagonist satisfactorily. No doubt he explains, 
and makes hypotheses and postulates, and in the end the reader may be ready 
to admit that the thing might be as he says it was. And we allow that it 
may not always be possible to answer every objection, even to theories which 
are certainly proved. But it must be remembered that nearly the whole of 
Mr. Darwin’s reasoning in behalf of natural selection is capable of being 
analyzed into a number of hypotheses, each grounded on a very moderate 
amount of fact. Homology, embryology, rudimentary organism, heredity, 
and the other terms that are, as it were, the fortified places of his domi- 
nion, are only generalizations from observed facts, and from facts which are 
not overwhelming either in number or cogency. We do not complain that 
the case is so, but we would point out that one way at least to disprove the 
theory of natural selection being to take up the particular classes of facts 
upon which it depends, it follows that as long as there is anything like an 
equal fight about the significance of the facts—as long as Mr. Darwin is not 
convincingly and unmistakably in the right in his inductive process, the 
verdict cannot be given on his side. If Mr. Mivart’s book did nothing else, 
it went to prove that disagreement was not only possible, but a matter of 
necessity ; and Mr. Darwin’s new chapter, by the very acuteness with which 
it points out new facts, postulates new conditions, and lays claim to new 
possibilities, proves very much the same thing. 

The “Civilt& Cattolica” began, in November of last year, a series of 
articles on the theory of Natural Selection, chiefly as applied to man. The 
writer does not treat the subject from the point of view of Faith, but con- 
fines himself to scientific exposition and refutation. After devoting an article 
to a description of the general theory of ‘selection, he begins his answer by a 
definition of the word “species.” Species includes two ideas ; it implies simi- 
larity and descent : and the writer undertakes to prove that there really are 
in nature true species, that is to say, families of beings whose family likeness 
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had a wonderful success since Mr. Darwin’s first edition of “ The Origin of 
Species,” in 1859. Dr. Melia, in one sense, agrees with us, for he brings to bear 
both science and metaphysics. But his metaphysics, for the most part, touch, 
not Mr. Darwin, but those who deny the existence of God; which, as Dr. 
Melia assures us, Mr. Darwin does not. As to his science, there is an inter- 
esting account of a deaf mute in the Cambrian Institution at Swansea, pub- 
lished apparently for the first time. (pp. 46-8.) Otherwise Dr. Melia does 
not impress us as in this respect quite up to the mark. Indeed he is not very 
recondite in some of his authorities. Migne’s “ Dictionnaires” are not of any 
great weight in science, neither is the name of Racine. 

Moreover we would submit to Dr. Melia, with very great respect, 
whether it would not have been better to explain himself more un- 
mistakably, on a matter which is of some doctrinal importance. He says 
(p. 50) “that social teaching is absolutely necessary to the first development 
of the faculties of speech and reason : as it is clearly proved, that when social 
teaching has not been afforded, no speech is acquired ; nor the faculty of reason 
awakened.” We wish he had explained where lies the precise difference, between 
what he here intends to express and the disapproved Louvain traditionalism. 
Our readers will find the doctrine of the four Louvain Professors, as set forth 
by themselves, in our number for April, 1869 (pp. 532-536). And in regard 
to the authoritative disapproval of this doctrine, we would refer to the docu- 
ments published by us in January, 1868. (pp. 281-288.) 

Mr. Darwin’s sixth edition contains important new matter. It purports 
to be a “ cheap” edition, and the paper and print are proportionately bad. 
The most interesting feature in the new edition is the insertion of an entirely 
new chapter (the seventh), which is devoted to the consideration of “ Miscel- 
laneous Objections to the Theory of Natural Selection.” We are glad to 
see, moreover, that the author, in the concluding chapter, distinctly admits 
that his opinions have somewhat changed since his first edition. “ Species,” 
he says, “have been modified during a long course of descent. This has 
been effected chiefly through the natural selection of numerous successive, 
slight, favourable variations, aided in an important manner by the inherited 
effects of the use and disuse of parts; and in an unimportant manner, that 
is, in relation to adaptive structures, whether past or present, by the direct 
action of external conditions, and by variations which seem to us in our 
ignorance to arise spontaneously. It appears that I formerly underrated the 
frequency and value of these latter forms of variation, as leading to perma- 
nent modifications of structures independently of natural selection.” (p. 421.) 
But, he continues, “I may be permitted to remark that in the first edition 
of this work, and subsequently, I placed in a most conspicuous position— 
namely, at the close of the Introduction—the following words : ‘I am con- 
vinced that natural selection has been the main, but not the exclusive, means 
of modification.’” In spite of this disclaimer, however, it is evident that Mr. 
Darwin has now considerably modified the meaning of his word “ main,” as 
may easily be seen by referring, for instance, to “ Animals and Plants under 
Domestication,” vol. i. Introd. p. 12. 

Mr. Darwin dedicates the greater part of his new chapter to the considera- 
tion of the criticisms of Mr, St, George Mivart :— 
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“A distinguished zoologist, Mr. $t. George Mivart, has recently collected 
all the objections which have ever been advanced by myself and others 
against the theory of natural selection, as propounded by Mr. Wallace and 
myself, and has illustrated them with admirable art and force. When thus 
marshalled, they make a formidable array ; and as it forms no part of Mr. 
Mivart’s plan to give the various facts and considerations opposed to his con- 
clusions, no slight effort of reason and memory is left to the reader who may 
wish to weigh the evidence on both sides. When discussing special cases, 
Mr. Mivart passes over the effects of the increased use and disuse of the 
parts, which I have always maintained to be highly important, and have 
treated in my ‘ Variations under Domestication’ at greater length than, as I 
believe, any other writer. He likewise often assumes that I attribute nothing 
to variation, independently of natural selection, whereas in the work just 
referred to I have collected a greater number of well-established cases than 
can be found in any other work known to me. My judgment may not be 
trustworthy, but after reading with care Mr. Mivart’s book, and comparing 
each section with what I have said on the same head, I never before felt so 
strongly convinced of the general truth of the conclusions here arrived at, 
subject, of course, in so intricate a subject, to much partial error.” (p. 176.) 


In answer to Mr. Mivart’s objections, Mr. Darwin is, as usual, acute and 
armed at all points with instances. We do not think any one will consider 
him to have disposed of his antagonist satisfactorily. No doubt he explains, 
and makes hypotheses and postulates, and in the end the reader may be ready 
to admit that the thing might be as he says it was. And we allow that it 
may not always be possible to answer every objection, even to theories which 
are certainly proved. But it must be remembered that nearly the whole of 
Mr. Darwin’s reasoning in behalf of natural selection is capable of being 
analyzed into a number of hypotheses, each grounded on a very moderate 
amount of fact. Homology, embryology, rudimentary organism, heredity, 
and the other terms that are, as it were, the fortified places of his domi- 
nion, are only generalizations from observed facts, and from facts which are 
not overwhelming either in number or cogency. We do not complain that 
the case is so, but we would point out that one way at least to disprove the 
theory of natural selection being to take up the particular classes of facts 
upon which it depends, it follows that as long as there is anything like an 
equal fight about the significance of the facts—as long as Mr. Darwin is not 
convincingly and unmistakably in the right in his inductive process, the 
verdict cannot be given on his side. If Mr. Mivart’s book did nothing else, 
it went to prove that-disagreement was not only possible, but a matter of 
necessity ; and Mr. Darwin’s new chapter, by the very acuteness with which 
it points out new facts, postulates new conditions, and lays claim to new 
possibilities, proves very much the same thing. 

The “ Civilta Cattolica” began, in November of last year, a series of 
articles on the theory of Natural Selection, chiefly as applied to man. The 
writer does not treat the subject from the point of view of Faith, but con- 
fines himself to scientific exposition and refutation. After devoting an article 
to a description of the general theory of selection, he begins his answer by a 
definition of the word “species.” Species includes two ideas ; it implies simi- 
larity and descent : and the writer undertakes to prove that there really are 
in nature true species, that is to say, families of beings whose family likeness 
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is stable and unchangeable within a certain laxwm, and which can only pro- 
pagate individuals in whom this likeness is found. This, of course is the 
great question of the fixedness of species and of the sterility of hybrids, 
which has been raised in so many forms in late years. Sterility is, perhaps, 
the greatest of the difficulties that the patrons of natural selection have to 
overcome. Mr. Darwin considers the question at length in “The Origin of 
Species.” (Chap. ix.) He brings forward facts which seem to us to prove 
that the doctrine of uniform sterility of hybrids, as laid down by the writer 
we are noticing, is too absolutely stated ; but this is of little importance. 
What is of much greater moment is that Mr. Darwin himself confesses that 
the fact is “extremely general”; but he denies that specific distinctions 
have anything to do with it. His explanation is that it follows from “ un- 
known differences in their reproductive systems,” widened by change of soil 
or of climate, by captivity, or by similar causes. (p. 245, 6th ed.) It seems to 
us, however, that until a result which always, or very generally, accompanies 
what we call specific distinction can be very clearly proved not to follow from 
it, there is a strong case for those who maintain that this very general law is 
really a law of species as such, and that species therefore is, within certain 
limits, unchangeable. 

The writer in the “ Civilta ” appeals for a confirmation of his views to the 
fact that in Egypt, for at least 3,000 years, species have remained as they are 
now, showing no signs of alteration for the better or the worse. Perhaps Mr. 
Darwin is right in saying, after Mr. G. H. Lewes, that this line of argument 
proves too much, for it would prove that domestic animals, many of which 
are identical in the ancient Egypt representations with what are living now, 
were true species,—which no one would admit. The writer in the “ Civilta” 
does not omit to press the argument derived from the absence of grades 
of being in the geological record in many instances where, on the Darwinian 
theory, we should have expected to find intermediate beings. 

Passing to the more immediate consideration of the descent of man, he 
first states Mr. Darwin’s arguments from similarity, from embryology, and 
from rudimentary organs, and then proceeds to argue against each. No 
Darwinian has ever yet given what approaches to a satisfactory explanation, 
on his theory, of the enormous difference in size and weight between the 
brain of the lowest race of men and the highest anthropomorphous apes. 
Mr. Wallace, who is the co-founder of the theory of selection (which, how- 
ever, he does not extend to man, as such) is as strong as the Italian writer we 
are quoting on this important fact.* The argument from embryology, on 
which Mr. Darwin lays great stress, seems to us to tell precisely against 
him—even more so than the “ Civilt&” insists. Ata certain stage the em- 
bryos of a mammal, a bird, a fish, and a reptile are utterly undistin- 
guishable from each other. Therefore, argues Mr. Darwin, all these 
families have descended from the same stock. Rather, we should argue, 
therefore the ova which are so undistinguishable to sense, are really perfectly 
different things. In what, it may be asked, can their difference consist ? We 
answer that it consists in that active tendency or power which was originally 





* “Contributions to the Theory of Natural Selection,” p. 335. 
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given to the , mediately or immediately, by their Creator. The Darwinian 
cannot reject this answer as a gratuitous introduction of the unknown or the 
supernatural ; for one of Mr. Darwin’s own postulates is this, that a modifi- 
cation acquired by a parent at a given age will re-appear in the descendant 
at the same age. (p. 10.) This, be it observed, is a’postulate without which 
his theory of selection could not walk a step ; and there was never anything 
imagined by the wildest scholastic in the shape of form or potency that was 
more gratuitous, as an explanation, than this. It would be much more 
natural to say, as many of the scholastics would, that such modification 
once acquired (if it was to be transmitted) was there all the time, and deve- 
loped itself under favourable circumstances. 

We quite agree with the writer in the “ Civilts” that the argument from 
rudimentary organs takes for granted the all-important assumption, that 
certain organs really are rudimentary organs. Mr. Darwin thinks that he has 
discerned, by the help of Mr. Woolner, the rudiments of “ pointed ears” in 
the ears of man. But in order to decide whether the little projection which 
he thinks he has found is a true rudiment or not, he ought first to ascertain 
how it came there. If it came about by small selective changes, then no doubt it 
is a rudiment ; but this is just what he has to prove. If, on the other hand, 
it was originally made for a particular purpose just as it is, then it is not a 
rudiment at all. If a poor man cuts away the upper-leathers of his old 
boots to make himself a pair of sandals, a philosopher might call those 
sandals rudimentary boots ; but if a rich man orders a pair of sandals from 
a manufacturer, no one but a wag would be allowed to call them by any such 
name. Many people believe that God fashioned man’s body in a way in 
which He has fashioned no other thing of all the things His hands have 
made. 

We look with interest for the promised continuation of the arguments of 
the “ Civilta.” 





Fifteen Sermons preached before the University of Oxford. By Joun Henry 
Newman. Third edition. London: Rivingtons. 


HEN F. Newman edited, as a Catholic, one volume (the fourth) of 

his Anglican “ Parochial Sermons,” it was found that the notion 

was a mistake. The tenets of Anglicanism were so interwoven in the 

volume’s very texture, that they could not be thence disentangled ; though 

of course well-instructed Catholics were able to derive very great benefit 

from its perusal. The result has been, that no Catholic edition has 
been attempted of the other “ Parochial” volumes, 

In the case however of these Oxford University sermons, F. Newman 
has judged differently and (we think) correctly. We think he has con- 
ferred a valuable boon on the Church, by not merely reprinting them in 
their original shape, but adding a Catholic preface and Catholic notes. 

Not the least interesting circumstance about them is their date. The 
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earliest was preached in 1826; then come eight, preached from 1830 to 
1832 ; and then comes a leap to 1839. 

The five sermons, commencing with this latter date, exhibit the first 
sketch of the theory, which F, Newman has since put forth more fully in 
his “Grammar.” We hope in due time we shall be in a position to place 
fully before our readers our own humble opinion on this theory ; with 
which we largely sympathize, although without agrecing in every single 
particular. This theory deals with a question which—whether in its 
philosophical or theological aspect—is assuredly the most critical issue of 
the day. ‘otal scepticism on the invisible world is the dominant and in- 
creasing crror of this time; and it is their doctrine therefore on certitude, 
and on the analysis of faith, which Catholics are most of all required clearly 
to set forth. Moreover there is one special value in F. Newman’s specu- 
lations; viz., that he is writing directly for contemporary Englishmen, 
and bears carefully in mind throughout the special philosophical circum- 
stances of modern England. We may further remark, that this volume 
disproves one hypothesis which has been started. It has been thought 
that the “Grammar” was written tentatively, and does not express its 
author’s mature and deliberate conviction: but the whole language of the 
preface, now prefixed to these sermons, entirely negatives such a sup- 
position. 

As to the earlier sermons, there are none perhaps of F. Newman’s 
writings so concisely written, in proportion to the largeness of their 
significance. They are not to be once read and then merely remembered, 
but rather to be studied again and again. If we were to mention two in 
particular, we should name that on “ Personal Influence” and that on 
“Faith and Sight.” We will give an extract however from another, 
that on “The Usurpations of Reason.” 


What is to be seen, asks the author, “in the actual history of revelation, 
but the triumph of the moral powers of man over the intellectual, of holiness 
over ability, far more than of mind over brute force? . . . ‘he miracles of 
the Church displayed more physical power than the hosts of Pharaoh and 
Senuacherib, Power, not mind, was opposed to power: yet to the refined 
pagan intellect the rivalry of intellect was not granted. The foolish 
things of the world confounded the wise, far more completely than the weak 
the mighty.” (pp. 57-8.) 


Indeed we would refer to the whole passage, from p. 55 to p. 58, as 
powerfully illustrating views which we have from time to time expressed, 
on the relation of intellectual power to man’s true perfection. 
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Acta et Decreta Sacrorum Conciliorum Recentiorum. Collectio Lacensis. 
Auctoribus Presbyteris $.J. e Domo B.V.M. sine labe concept ad 
Lacum. Tomus primus. Friburgi Brisgovie : Herder. 1870. 


COLLECTION of later Provincial Councils has begun to be felt as a 

want of the present day. The great collectors of the Councils have 
always recognized the importance of Provincial Synods by inserting their 
acts and decrees together with those of the General Councils. If in the later 
centuries they have been held much less frequently than of old, it has cer- 
tainly not been in accordance with the wish of the Church. The Fifth 
Lateran Council and the Council of Trent re-echo the ancient legislation on 
the subject. The first Council of Nicaea ordered the Synod of each province 
to be held twice a year, though this extreme frequency was soon modified. 
The Council of Trent prescribed their celebration every three years. Various 
causes, however, hindered the carrying out of this decree ; especially the 
jealousy which has so often prevailed on the part of secular governments 
against the free action of the Church. Benedict XIII. made fresh efforts, 
both as Archbishop of Benevento and as Pope, to restore the practice, but 
with only transitory and partial success. It was reserved for our own times 
to see a very general revival of Provincial Councils. The assemblies of the 
great historical sees of Germany, France, Belgium, and Hungary, and those 
of the new province of England, the work of Pius IX., which has brought a 
“second spring” to the Church of our own country, and the magnificent 
national and provincial councils of North America, held within the last few 
decades, will no doubt hold an important place in the history of the Church 
of our day. Not only have they wonderfully displayed before the world the 
ever-youthful energy and vigour of the Church, but they have done great 
and solid work in building up the ruins left by the French Revolution and 


the wars and changes which followed it, and in securing and ordering the 


new conquests of religion in America. 

The Acts and Decrees of all these Synods, though printed, and in many 
cases published, are scattered and difficult to obtain, and, uncollected and un- 
arranged, are practically inaccessible for study or consultation. The Fathers 
of Maria Laach have had the happy inspiration, therefore, of publishing a 
collection of recent Councils, with the proper apparatus of notes, disserta- 
tions, and indices. Moreover, finding that the addition of a few Councils 
held during the last two centuries would complete the whole series of the 
Councils of the Church, and Jink their work to the labours of the great col- 
lectors, they have determined to devote their first two volumes to the Councils 
held between 1682 and the period of the French Revolution, the first con- 
taining those of the Latin, the second those of the Oriental rites, whilst the 
whole will conclude with the Acts of the General Council of the Vatican. 

It is hardly necessary to insist on the value of such a work. Though Pro- 
vincial Councils are not called upon now to pronounce decisions on doctrine, 
yet even in questions of faith their acts furnish at least most important evi- 
dence. Each witnesses to the belief of pastors and people in its own pro- 
vince. The concurrent testimony of various provinces of the Church in 
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favour of a doctrine is a most legitimate and powerful argument in support 
of its Catholicity. 

We are tempted to give an instance from the present volume on the ques- 
tion of the infallible magisterium of the Holy See, which, though happily 
out of the reach of controversy for Catholics, is still looked upon by many 
non-Catholics as a novelty in doctrine. We find then here, during a period 
closely following the famous “ Declaration of the French Clergy,” three very 
important Councils testifying their faith in the doctrine in explicit terms. A 
national Council of all the bishops of Hungary, in the very same year, 1682, 
strongly condemns the “ Declaration,” and appeals to the “infallibile Sancte 
Sedis Oraculum, ad quam solam Divino-immutabili privilegio spectat de 
controversiis fidei judicare.” (p. 837 A.) 

Twenty years later (1703) a national Albanian Council declares that 
“Sacrarum scripturarum oracula, Patrumque orthodoxorum testimonia, et 
Romane sedis infallibilis auctoritas, vel ab ipsis Ecclesiz incunabulis [hanc 
Catholice Fidei regulam] confirmant.” (p. 290 A.) 

After a similar interval a Provinciai Council of Avignon, in 1725, treating 
expressly on the subject, says “ Quis tandem tam rationis expers qui excelso 
Ecclesize Throno, id est Petri Cathedre, hoc deneget veracitatis et infal- 
libilitatis donum, quod Moysi Cathedre, docentibus Scribis et Phariscis, a 
Christo ipso legimus attributum.” (p. 477, D.) 

We have only singled out explicit testimonies. 

For the study of the discipline of the Church such a collection was still 
more needed. In many respects the laws of the Church have to be applied 
in our times to a totally new state of things. The practice with regard to 
the ecclesiastical courts, the mode of holding Church property, the precau- 
tions necessary for the protection of Christian marriage, &c., in an order of 
things in most countries completely changed from that of Christian ages, has 
been deliberated upon in all, or ‘most of the Provincial Councils of this 
century ; and though their decrees are not, of course, binding upon the Uni- 
versal Church, still, having received the approbation of the Holy See, and 
containing the solution of so many difficult problems, they cannot but be full 
of interest and instruction. 

Of course the Councils of each country have an especial value for eccle- 
siastics and students of that country, and the editors, by adopting a local 
instead of a simply chronological order, enable those who do not care to have 
the whole work, to obtain in one volume the Councils of their own province. 
Thus, the third volume will contain the Councils of North America and the 
British empire, and the fourth those of France. We ought to add that the 
excellent series of indices at the end of the present volume give evidence of 
the painstaking care which the editors are bestowing on their work. 

Before taking leave of the Fathers of Maria Laach, we think it a duty to 
mention that this is not the only literary work in which they are engaged in 
the cause of religion. It will be remembered that at different intervals, from 
18665 until last year, they issued a number of popular treatises in the form of 
pamphlets, under the title of “ Voices from Maria Laach.” These were first 
on the chief subjects treated of in the Encyclical “ Quanta Cura,” and then 
on the Vatican Council. These pamphlets seem to have suggested the idea 
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of a regular periodical with a wider and more varied scope, and accordingly 
these energetic writers have issued, since last July, a monthly review under 
the same title. We earnestly wish it the success and influence which its 
high Catholic tone, genuine learning, and spirited management well deserve, 
and seem, as far as we can judge, to promise. 





A History of the Christian} Councils, from the Original Documents, to the 
Close of the Council of Nicwa, A.D. 325. By Caries Joseru 
Here rz, D.D., Bishop of Rottenburg, formerly Professor of Theology 
in the University of Tiibingen. Translated from the German and 
Edited by Witttam R. Cruarx, M.A. Oxon, Prebendary and Vicar of 
Taunton. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1871. 


ISHOP HEFELE’S great work on the Councils is too well known 
to need any introduction to our readers, and any attempt at a cri- 
tical review of such a work is, of course, out of the question in a short 
notice. Of the book itself, therefore, we have no intention of speaking at 
present. But the publication of an English translation of it, of which the 
present volume is an instalment, seems to us little less than an event, and 
ealling for some notice. A French translation had already appeared, but 
it is well known how deficient Englishmen, even of high attainments, 
commonly are in acquaintance with modern languages, and the English 
translation will no doubt multiply largely the number of those able to read 
the book in this country. Moreover the Messrs. Clark, the publishers, 
will not consider it uncomplimentary to them if we suppose that they had 
good grounds for expecting a considerable public who would in fact read it. 
This is what we have called an event—that there should be among the 
scholars and students of England a readiness, and more than a readiness, 
a demand, to read a great Catholic work of ecclesiastical history. We 
hail this as one of the signs, multiplying day by day, that the mind of the 
country, so long sealed against everything Catholic, is more and more 
opening to a fair and candid study of the past. 

The translation has evidently been carried out in the fairest spirit, and 
the translator, who is a Protestant clergyman, and who must have found 
himself often unable to see things from his author’s standpoint, has ab- 
stained even from the course which he at first thought of adopting (Preface, 
p. vi.) of adding “ notes from writers who regard the subject from a dif- 
ferent point of view.” The English reads on the whole smoothly, and the 
rendering seems, as far as a judgment can be formed without a systematic 
collation with the original, to be generally correct. 

If we go on to point out some blemishes, we hope it will be understood 
that it is not in a critical or hostile spirit, but, on the contrary, from a wish 
to see the work completed, and the succeeding volumes preserved from the 
faults which to some extent disfigure the first, 
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One blemish, then, which we would point out, is the very bizarre ren- 
dering of the names of places and persons adopted by the translator. We 
cannot speak of it as a system, for there is evidently no system. Some 
foreign names, of which there is a customary English rendering, are given 
in their native form with a most pedantic effect. Others appear in their 
English dress. Sometimes a Christian name is translated and the surname 
left unaltered, or presented in a Latin form. Cologne is repeatedly called 
Kéln, sometimes Céln (pp. 67, 68, 153, 178, &c.). Tréves appears as 
Trier (p. 181), and Umbria as Ombria (p. 398). To be consistent, Pre- 
bendary Clark ought to speak of the galleries of Firenze or Miinchen, 
the Doges of Venezia, and the Court of Wien! On the other hand, we 
have “ Alphonso Pisanus” (p. 360), Paul Ursinus (ibid.), Severin Binius, 
Canon of K@ln (p. 68), Charles Ludovic Richard (p. 74), and Lud. Tho- 
massin (p. 75). 

Another criticism we have to offer regards the use made of the French 
translation. ‘The translator, in acknowledging his obligations to it, ex- 
presses the hope that “ by this means not only greater accuracy has been 
attained, but frequently a more readable and perspicuous rendering has 
been suggested and adopted.” This has certainly not invariably been the 
result. Take as an instance the passage (p. 84)—“ Zn admitting that the 
usual date... . may be inexact... . yet it is clear from this docu- 
ment, &c.,” where correct English has been sacrificed to the literal trans- 
lation of the French idiom, “en admettant,” though there was no diffi- 
culty whatever about the German. -Take another specimen at page 163:— 
“ Like Rome, many municipalities had a Capitol, in the court of which 
sacrifices were offered to the gods, and many Christians were present at 
the ceremonies of the pagan worship. Was it from curiosity? Was it in 
order to shelter themselves from inquiry ....% This is what we are un- 
able to decide,” where “ C’est ce que nous ne pouvons décider ” has been 
literally translated to the injury of sense and English. At p. 85 the 
French has misled the translator as to the title of a well-known work, 
which he calls Assemani’s “ Bibliotheque Orientale.’” As Assemani’s 
work was not written in French, this is much as if an Englishman were 
to speak of Dante’s “ Enfer”’ ! 

Some of the translator’s mistakes point to the advisableness of having 
the future volumes revised by some one familiar with Catholic doctrine 
and usage. Thus, Kirchengefisse is translated “sacred vases” (p. 191), 
after the French expression “ vases sacrés,” instead of “sacred vessels,” 
which is the usual English expression. A more serious mistake is made in 
the sentence (p. 118) ‘‘ Sabellius had wished to strengthen the idea of unity 
in the doctrine of the Trinity by suppressing the difference between the 
persons, and only admitting instead of the persons three different modes of 
action in the one person of God ; consequently denying the personal differ- 
ence between the Father and the Son, and identifying them both” (sic). 
The correct expression here, we need not say, is “ distinction,” not “ differ- 
ence’? ; and the self-same German words, “unterschied ” and “ verschie- 
denheit,” have been rightly translated in many other passages. 

Besides the points on which we have dwelt,there are a considerable number 
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of simple mistranslations, which we hope there will be an opportunity of 
correcting in a second edition. Thus we are told of a heretical “ Bishop 
Arsenius who, it is said, had had one hand cut off by S. Athanasius; ” 
where “ it is said” should be “it was pretended” (angeblich). At page 
298, “ whether the Primate had gained or lost in this controversy,” should 
be “whether the Primacy,” &. “ Baronius and the Spanish Cardinal 
d’Aguirre have tried hard to prove from the only Greeek and Latin manu- 
scripts,” ought to read “from the Greek and Latin manuscripts alone,” 
After interpreting a Canon of Elvira as enacting that “ a Christian woman 
must not marry an actor,” the translation continues, “and this prohibition 
would explain the aversion of the ancient Church to the theatre.” We 
were puzzled by so obscure an explanation until, on referring to the ori- 
ginal, we found the exact converse,—“ would be explained by.” 

There are also many instances of loose and slovenly English which 
should be corrected ; as at page 355, where we read that Rufinus “was 
born near the period when the Council of Niczea was held, and about half 
a century after he wrote his celebrated history of the Church,” which 
reminds us of the old child’s riddle, “King Charles I. walked and talked, half 
an hour after his head was cut off:” or at page 365: “ The Constitu- 
tiones edited by Echellensis, still less than the eighty-four canons, main- 
tain the pretension of dating back to the Council of Nicea.” 

But we have pointed out instances enough to show that more careful re- 
vision is needed. We have no desire to be hypercritical, and we sincerely 
hope that, in spite of the drawbacks we have noticed, the present 
volume may meet with such success as may lead to the completion of the 
work 





The Pope of Rome and the Popes of the Oriental Orthodox Church. An Essay 
on Monarchy in the Church with special reference to Russia, from 
Original Documents, Russian and Greek. By the Rev. Cxsarius 
Tonp1n1, Barnabite. London: Longmans. 1871. 


ATHER TONDINI has with great care and laborious pains furnished 
us, in the book before us, with a most accurate and intelligible account 
of the principles which still keep alive the great Eastern schism. His work 
describes the Russian schism chiefly, but it gives a view at the same time, 
clear and defined, of the cognate bodies which still occupy the ground, and 
grow up as tares in the fields which should be in tho possession of the saving 
faith. In reading his book it is impossible to forget England, and the 
miserable heresies which corrupt it—heresies of the same kind, and the fruit 
of the same spirit, as that which has taken hold of the East and the domi- 
nions of the Tzar of Russia. 
Tt has been said that one of the reasons which moved Peter the Great to 
visit this country was his wish to know how the Government dealt with the 
Protestant bishops, whose condition seemed to please him, and whose utter 
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subjection to the State was, to him, the most precious use to which bishops 
could be put. Whether that story be true or not is what we cannot deter- 
mine, but it is quite true that the Emperor brought the bishops of Russia 
into the same state of servitude, and made them the companions in misery of 
their English brethren, who have worn their fetters without much incon- 
venience and some satisfaction. 

Russia was lost in schism long before the reign of Peter the Great, and its 
bishops were really destitute of all authority over the people still obedient to 
their rule. They had set up a patriarch in Moscow, and had released them- 
selves even from their old dependence on their schismatical head in Constan- 
tinople : schism begets schism. They had formed a body outside the Church, 
though they had sacraments and the visible form of a Church, They had 
also preserved some of the traditions of ecclesiastical government, and felt 
that they were not, or ought not to be, under the control of the civil power. 
This principle which they still held was the one principle which they were 
not to be allowed to hold. The State had nothing to say to doctrine, nothing 
to interior discipline ; it respected, and even shared in, the rites and cere- 
monies, but it would not confess that the bishops were anything more than 
public functionaries of the State, and it was in the right. 

When the day arrived on which the civil power thought it necessary to 
settle the question between itself and the poor patriarch in Moscow, the 
latter found he was the weaker of the two. The Emperor had no need of a 
patriarch, and undertook the duties of that office himself. He took the 
jurisdiction, such as it was, of the Russian schismatics into his own hands, 
and put it into commission, as the English Government has sometimes done 
with the offices and duties of Lord High Chancellor, and does always now 
with those of the Lord High Admiral and the Lord High Treasurer. Peter 
the Great invented the “ governing synod,” and gave to that body all authority 
in the Russian Church, but to be always exercised under his supreme direc- 
tion and by his advice. Thus the Tzar is the head of the Russian Church 
precisely as the Queen is head of the English Church, The latter has the 
merit of being the first degraded, for Henry VIII. did his work about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, when that of Peter the Great was wrought 
in the beginning of the eighteenth. 

The Russian bishops were ruined by schismatical principles, and were 
ready for the yoke, because they were outside the Church, and had been so 
long before Peter made them his special slaves. The English bishops had 
been also corrupted and infected with evil doctrines, and when Henry VIII. 
took them with him into schism, they scarcely felt the change ; they were 
willing serfs of the civil power, and had been so for many years : so they 
made no resistance, neither were they moved to a sense of their danger by 
the rapid growth of a heresy which, they always protested, was hateful in 
their eyes. 

Peter the Great had a less difficult task to accomplish than Henry VIII. 
The former abolished the Patriarchate of Moscow, which was a human in- 
vention, and his act was in itself not more unlawful than the act of the bishops 
by whom that Patriarchate was originally set up. They were schismatic bishops, 
and their Patriarch was a schismatic with them. In one sense Peter the 
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Great did a lawful deed, for he abolished an iniquity. Henry VIII. under- 
took to destroy the Papacy, and made himself and his successors on the English 
throne Antipopes, for the crown of England has possession by Act of 
Parliament, so it is said, of all the jurisdiction of the Sovereign Pontiff ; 
that is, the English doctrine. The sovereign power of the State in this 
country is an Antipope to all its subjects : hence, among other reasons, the 
unlawfulness of all communicatio in divinis with the secular power, and the 
studied non-observance of its ordinances in matters of religion by all 
Catholics. 

In Russia the bishops are under the control of a body called the Most 
Holy Synod, which is in itself under the control of the Tzar: in England 
the bishops are under the control of the Crown, which exercises its supreme 
jurisdiction partly through its ministers and partly through the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, while the ordinary business of religion is settled 
in the courts of common law. In no country are bishops supreme : the 
bishops of Russia, Greece, and Turkey are subject to the secular sove- 
reigns of those countries respectively, precisely as the so-called bishops of 
England are subject to the Crown. It is a most true commentary, but by 
way of irony, perhaps, on the Catholic doctrine that the bishops are not the 
supreme rulers of the Church. If bishops will not obey the Pope, they shall 
be made slaves of the civil power. The Russian bishops were not asked to 
make any changes in the doctrines which they were in the habit of teaching, 
none in the rites and ceremonies of the public services of their Church. 
Monks and nuns and monasteries were respected, and no priest being a priest 
was allowed to marry. The change was hardly visible to the people at large, 
except in the loss of their Patriarch in Moscow. The jurisdiction alone was 
touched, such as it was ; that had been supposed to flow from the Patriarch 
before the reign of Peter the Great, and since that day it has flowed from the 
Emperor, while in point of fact neither Patriarch nor Emperor ever possessed 
it. The work of Peter the Greatewas, on the whole, not difficult ; he had 
nothing to do with the priesthood generally, or with the people throughout 
his wide dominions ; the bishops submitted, and there was no reason why 
they should not submit—they were bishops without jurisdiction, and from 
the day of their submission were nothing more and nothing less. 

In Russia, however, there is nothing certain or stable, and of necessity 
the sacraments are touched. In England they were got rid of, and baptism 
alone was retained. The English bishops fell from a greater height than the 
Russian, and their fall was greater. The Russians retained the sacraments, 
but they forgot the doctrine thereof, and they were guilty of reordinations 
and rebaptisms, 

But Peter the Great, at last, did interfere with the Sacrament of Penance ; 
he may have borrowed his theory from England. Father Tondini, p. 104, 
quotes from the Criminal Code of Russia a rule of law which even in England 
is not admitted. It is to the following effect :-— 


“ Art, 245. Priests are forbidden to reveal, in giving evidence, what their 
penitents may have said to them in confession, except in the following 
cases,’ 


Now the Russian priest is authorized, and perhaps compelled, to reveal the 
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secrets of the confessional, if he comes thereby to the knowledge of a plot 
against the Emperor, or of an intended rebellion. In England the rule 
binding on the Anglican clergy is different, but its binding force is not great. 
The Anglican minister may not reveal, according to the Canons of 1604, any 
crime of his penitent, unless his own life should be endangered by his silence. 
The two religions of England and Russia correspond certainly in one point 
—the confession of sins is a part of the police of government. 

Father Tondini has traced the story of the Russian supremacy with great 
patience and convincing proofs. It is impossible to escape the conclusion ; 
the facts he alleges and the documents he quotes show beyond all question 
that in Russia, as in England, the sovereign power of the State is the sovereign 
power of the so-called Church. In both countries the same doctrine and the 
same practice prevail, because rooted in the law and upheld by the forces of 
the State. In Russia, as in England, there are men who deny the doctrine 
and claim independence for the supposed spiritual power of their bishops ; 
but such men have no influence and less authority, and cannot, by their 
protests, change the constitution under which they live and by which their 
lives are ordered. 

Our author has taken pains to show that the so-called Eastern Church is in 
no sense one ; that the words Eastern Church mean at least three sects, each 
independent of the others— precisely as the Scottish Episcopal, the American 
Episcopal, and the Anglican Establishment are. These latter bodies are in a 
sense one, because the two former are offshoots from the last, and have 
nearly the same doctrines or opinions. £o is it with the Eastern Church. 
The Russian community is governed by the Tzar, that of Greece by its king, 
and the Constantinopolitan schismatics afte under the control of the Sultan, 
though somewhat less so than the others are under the Tzar and King George. 
Father Tondini sees Anglicans turn their eyes towards the Russian com- 
munion, and therefore warns them of the frail nature of the reed on which 
they are about to lean. But we do not ourselves agree with him in thinking 
that Anglicans will gain anything by becoming members of the Eastern 
schism. He writes thus, p. 4:— 


“Though Catholics, and especially desiring, as the wish nearest our heart, 
the return of the Oriental orthodox Chureh to Catholic unity, we are far 
from being alarmed or dissatisfied in witnessing such feelings in England 
towards the orthodox Church. The Oriental orthodox Church is far better 
than Protestantism, and Protestants cannot but find great advantages in be- 
coming orthodox. It is, even for us, a consoling thought that, on the day fol- 
lowing the fall of the State Church of England, very many souls, whom 
ignorance or prejudice keeps from embracing Catholicism, would be pre- 
served from total incredulity by having at hand the Oriental orthodox Church. 
Moreover, the union of this Church with the Anglican would not only be for 
England one step more towards Catholicism, but would very likely remove 
for ever one of the chief obstacles to the reunion of the Oriental orthodox 
Jhurch herself with the Roman Catholic—we mean the contest about the 
Procession of the Holy Ghost. Fully convinced that with regard to this 
point great misunderstanding underlies the alleged opposition between the 
doctrine of the Oriental orthodox and that of the Roman Catholic, we gladly 
welcome attempts at union which will necessarily lead to a fair and public 
discussion of the matter. The Anglican Church professes, as to the Proces- 
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sion of the Holy Ghost, to hold the same doctrines which Catholics hold ; 
hence it follows that before the union takes place this point ought to be dis- 
cussed, and an agreement arrived at. Whatever the result may be, the dis- 
cussion itself cannot but be favourable to the Catholic Church.’ 


At this moment the Anglicans seem more likely to give up their belief in 
the Catholic doctrine of the Procession of the Holy Ghost than to retain it, 
and so far will be the more ready to accept the Greek opinion. But there 
are other difficulties in the way. The Greeks or the Russians hold many 
doctrines against which the Anglicans protest as strongly as they do against 
the supremacy of the Holy See. Besides, if our countrymen were to coalesce 
with the Russians, they would do so on such hollow foundations that the 
union would not last. Both sides are deficient in the vital principle of unity 
—belief in the Divine authority to which the Church is subject. England 
and Russia might enter into a coalition, as political parties are said to do ; 
they will never unite, because union is impossible on their principles ; and if 
they were to accept principles which make union possible, they would return 
to the Roman Church, from which they are aliens now. Schismatical bodies 
seem to remain ever apart. They do not unite even among themselves, and 
we should be very much surprised to see any great numbers fused together, 
and still more to see them persevere in the fusion. 

We commend Father Tondini’s book most heartily to our readers, for they 
will find ita complete manual of the history and discipline of the Russian. 
schism. He has shown most clearly the utter hollowness of its professions, 
and the incurable vice of its constitution. It is simply a State institution ; 
and viewed in that light, it must strike every one with fear. A schism with 
bishops and priests and sacraments, but without jurisdiction, because outside 
the fold over which the One Shepherd rules. The misery of souls under its 
influence, the daily material sacrilege and profanation of the most awful 
gift made to man, must be a terrible thing to witness, and, if duly pondered 
on, must cause all men within the Church to give more earnest thanks daily 
for the inestimable gifts of the true faith, and the grace of being governed 
by the King whom God has set up in Sion. 





The Patriarch and the Tzar. The Replies of the Humble Nicon, by the 
Mercy of God Patriarch, against the Questions of the Boyar Simeon 
Streshnef, and the Answers of the Metropolitan of Gaza, Paisius 
Ligarides. Translated from the Russ by Wiit14m Patmer, M.A., late 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. London: Triibner & Co. 1871. 


JE begin with an expression of wonder at the patience of the learned 

translator of this bulky volume, treating of a question though inter- 

esting enough in itself, yet, in these times, slightly regarded by the greater 

number of men. Those Anglicans who busy themselves with the possible 
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recognition of their singular claims by Russia will, we fear, be somewhat dis- 
appointed by it, for the story it tells can be to them of no particular com- 
fort ; in some respects it must remind them too much of their own domestic 
misery. The Patriarch Nicon lived, and probably died, in his errors, but he 
did not hold all the errors of his successors in Moscow, and rejected many 
held in England. He could resist sin and suffer for his resistance, but 
how far he merited by the way he suffered is a question which cannot be 
solved. He was outside the Church, but nevertheless he held some principles 
which men in a safer condition have not, we do not say held, but always 
respected. Most men hold some truths amidst the mass of errors which dis- 
figure their reason, and in some the truth prevails and banishes the errors at 
last ; but it cannot be said that this process is common. The good seed is 
too often choked by the briars and thorns, which grow so rapidly and do so 
much mischief. 

The Patriarch Nicon suffered persecution, that is true ; but as it is not the 
act of dying, but the cause, which makes martyrs, so persecution by itself is 
not a proof that it is persecution on account of justice. There were Jan- 
senist bishops in France who suffered because they defended certain true 
principles, while bishops of unsuspected orthodoxy proved more pliable, and 
yielded to the unjust demands of the king. So far as the former suffered for 
the sake of justice, so far we must sympathize with them ; but, for all that, we 
must side, however unpleasant the company, with the more courtly bishops 
who preserved the faith, and who were on the whole more obedient to the 
Sovereign Shepherd of our Saviour’s flock. 

Nicon’s troubles, no doubt, were brought about by his belief in certain true 

principles, and so far we must respect him. The Emperor of Russia also had 
his principles, and one of them was that he was the fountain of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. He therefore, 
“in contravention of the divine canons, took away the ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
diction, and ordered that both we ourselves [Nicon], and the bishops, and the 
archimandrites and hegoumens, and all the sacred order, should be judged by 
people of his own courts, as now also is done in the sight of all.” (p. 104.) 


Nicon protested against the Tzar’s proceedings, but Nicon’s protest was too 
late, and in his mouth of no force. The Emperor took away what he had 
given, neither more nor less ; and though it be unhandsome in a man to recall 
his gifts, yet it is often done, and law generally allows it, and Nicon should 
have thought of this when he consented to accept the Patriarchate from the 
Tzar. He was the creature of the civil power, and, indeed, the very title he 
bore of Patriarch was the invention of the civil power and of schismatical 
bishops. He was no Patriarch at all. 

It is objected to Nicon that the Emperor committed to him “the super- 
vision of all ecclesiastical causes and judgments.” To this Nicon replies, but 
he does not answer the objection. He is in a position in which the true 
answer is impossible; but it is more probable that he did not know what the 
true answer would be, even if his position had been other than it was. He 
replies in these words ;— 

“Tt was not the Tzar that committed to Nicon this authority ; it was the 
grace of the Holy Ghost which committed it to him.” (p. 206.) 
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It is manifest that the poor Patriarch confounded orders with jurisdiction, 
and held that the latter was transmitted together with the former. He was 
made, or elected, Patriarch of Moscow, but there was no confirmation of his 
election other than the approbation or consent of the Emperor ; and certainly 
whatever jurisdiction he borrowed must have been committed to him by the 
civil power, unless it can be held that jurisdiction came together with orders, 
which doctrine is simple anarchy. 

Nicon’s knowledge of law and history is no doubt scanty, and theology 
also was not among his acquired sciences. But he had a great acquaintance 
with certain books of his own schism, and of these he makes abundant and 
even appropriate use. Whenever he travels beyond the bounds of Russia he 
falls, and makes the most extravagant statements. According to him, there 
are or were “ five heads of the hierarchy.” He then goes on as follows :— 


“And originally the highest was the Pope of Rome. And when the Pope 
died, then, by the counsel and election of the four (Xcumenical Patriarchs, 
another instead of the one deceased was appointed to the Apostolic Chair. 
In like manner when any of the four Patriarchs died, thereupon, by counsel 
of the Pope of Rome, and by election of the three Patriarchs, a fourth 
Patriarch was appointed. But when the Pope of Rome fell into heresy, 
from that time the Pope is excluded from the fellowship of the four cu- 
menical Patriarchs, and from the usual commemoration. And after him the 
primate is the (Ecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople.” (p. 230.) 


So singular a statement, even in the mouth of a schismatic, may create 
some surprise ; but it is perhaps the best account he could give of a fact which 
must have been troublesome to him. Nicon could know nothing of the 
election of a Pope, and he is probably guessing at facts in the light of his 
own imagination. He never understood apparently what the Papacy is, 
and was in complete ignorance of the nature of the office as well as of the 
way in which the Popes are chosen. The Oriental Patriarchs, as such, have 
not, and never have had, any share whatever, directly or indirectly, in a 
Papal election. The Roman Church elects her own bishop, without reference 
to any Patriarch, and the bishop so elected is the Pope. The Papacy is a 
dignity or office annexed to the Roman episcopate, and men have discussed 
the question before now whether the Pope could not dissever the Papacy 
from the See of Rome, and transferit elsewhere. It is the successor of 
Peter in the See of Rome who is the Pope. The Eastern Patriarchs had, 
therefore, nothing to say to the election of the Bishop of Rome, any more 
than they had to say to that of Toledo, and never gave any counsel in the 
matter. As for the “ heresy” of the Pope, that needs no discussion nor even 
observation. 

Then, again, it is strange that Nicon, who throughout the work before us 
quotes the Canons of Councils, and speaks with reverence of the decrees of 
the Fathers, should have been so ignorant of the doctrine of the Sacrament 
of Orders. His adversary, who seems to have had a Western training before 
he lapsed into schism, taunted him with his sin of being reordained. Nicon 
admits the fact, and seems wholly unconscious of the sacrilege. He throws 
the guilt, if any, on the bishops who ordained him, and speaks of the iniquity 
as if he were simply an injured and innocent man. Nicon was a bishop 
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before he was made Patriarch, so there was no necessity for his second conse- 
cration. He seems thoroughly unconscious of the sinful act in which he was 
a willing evil-doer. These are his words :— 


“ But as respects my election to the Patriarchate, it was not of my desire 
or seeking ; for it is certainly improper that a bishop who is advanced to a 
higher grade should be reordained by imposition of hands. Not that I con- 
demned, God knows, my former consecration. Wherefore this concerns those 
who lay on their hands ; and it might be well if they would re themselves 
blameless, and so not bring those upon whom they have laid hands into 
trouble.” (p. 13.) 


The poor man does not show the slightest sign that he was as guilty as the 
others ; in fact, he was more guilty, for he was then Patriarch, and might have 
dispensed, at least, with the sacrilegious act. His defence is, that he did not 
despise his original consecration, forgetting, or not knowing, that the 
“despising” is involved in the act, and that his predecessors in the 
Patriarchate had been guilty of the same sin. “ Many bishops before me 
have received a second consecration to the Metropolitan Chair of Russia.” 
So much the worse, then, for the Metropolitan Chair. 

Though Nicon had quarrelled with the Emperor and resisted his authority, 
he nevertheless admitted that he was subject to him even in spiritual things. 
He quotes and allows without a protest the act by which Moscow was made 
a Patriarchate ; it is to him the “act of the holy fathers.” (p. 53.) Well, 
we read there the following astounding confession of the Oriental bishops :— 


“And though he could have decreed by his own authority, as Tzar and 
Autocrat, to erect a chair of the highest Patriarchal rank, he nevertheless 
was pleased to submit himself to the will of God as revealed in the canons 
of the holy Apostles and holy fathers and to the advice of the bishops.” 


(p. 45.) 


If Nicon held the doctrine taught in this passage,—which he clearly did, 
—it is impossible to defend him. The Emperor was his chief and master, 
for if he could erect a Patriarchal chair, he could also have suppressed it, as 
Peter the Great did at a later time. Nicon knew he was a priest, and it is 
on his priesthood, not on his jurisdiction, that he relies when he thus defends 
himself against “the encroachments” of the Tzar; but the Tzar never 
attempted to exercise the functions of a priest, and was satisfied with the 
exercise of his supreme jurisdiction, which Nicon really confessed to belong 
to him. He denies, nevertheless, that the Tzar had any jurisdiction over the 
Patriarch (pp. 192, 193), but we cannot see how that denial can be made 
good ; it is precisely of the nature of a like denial made by Anglicans when 
they rise up from time to time against the exercise of the Queen’s spiritual 
jurisdiction over them. 

If the Patriarch’s arguments are not always strong, his language is clear 
enough. He addresses a bishop who has disobeyed him and resisted his 
authority, because he preferred the higher authority of the Tzar, in this 
way :— 

“*O thou fool.’ ‘If thou knowest not where thy father Anti-Christ is to 
be born” Hear, thou forger of lies.’ (p. 68.) ‘And so, O answerer, thy 
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lewd and lying rhetoric.’ (p. 125.) ‘Thou, wretched man and unrighteous 
man-pleaser, rushest like a hog against God’s commandments.’ (p. 287.) 
‘O thou opposer of God and blasphemer of the Gospel.’ (p. 417.) ‘O 
thou apostate from God and subverter of the coanaiad catenins? “i 
©. 472.) Inshort, language of the same kind is plentifully sprinkled through 
the Replies. 


Mr. Palmer has undoubtedly rendered a great service by his admirable 
translation. In that he has given us materials hitherto unknown for judging 
of the interior spirit of schismatics. He seems to sympathize more with 
Nicon than we do; but it must be remembered that he has no equal in his 
knowledge of the history of the Russian Church, and nobody can detest its 
slavish submission to the Emperor more than he does. It is but natural that 
he should be glad if he can meet with an honest man anywhere ; and what- 
ever faults we may seem to detect in Nicon’s character, it cannot be denied 
that he was honest, according to his probable lights. 

We regret to find in a note (p. 216) that Mr. Palmer believes in the Arian 
story of Constantine’s baptism, and that he rejects the constant and inva- 
riable tradition of the Roman Church. We should have been glad if we had 
the weight of Mr. Palmer’s authority on our side, and we must therefore 
regret that his learning and persuasive rhetoric become another element in 
the case which the opponents of the Roman tradition have to maintain. 

But in taking leave of Mr. Palmer, we must not leave unnoticed the clear 
analytical Index which he has made of the whole book, and which must 
have given him no inconsiderable trouble. Indeed, no one can in any 
measure understand what a labour it was who does not test the Index. 
Many parts of it are so full that reading it seems almost like reading the 
text, which is so lucidly analyzed and so admirably condensed. 





The last Twelve Verses of the Gospel according to S. Mark vindicated against 
recent Critical Objectors, and established. By Jonn W. Burcon, B.D. 
Oxford and London : James Parker & Co. 1871. 


HIS able work was briefly noticed in our number for October of last 

year. Mr. Burgon, however, has done such good service to the cause 

of true Biblical criticism, both on his immediate subject and in a much 

wider sphere, that we are glad to give a little more attention to his argument 
and to place it somewhat more fully before our readers. 

The last twelve verses of S. Mark’s Gospel contain some precious truths, 
which Christians should be jealous of losing, but which, there is little doubt, 
have really had the effect of reconciling certain Christians to the total re- 
jection of the passage that contains them. We do not allude to the appa- 
ritions narrated in that passage, nor to the account of the Ascension. There 
is a condemnation in v. 16 which is too strong for the Broad Church, and 
there is a prophecy in vv. 17 and 18 which is abominable to the Rationalists. 
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“ He that believeth not shall be damned.” “If it be acknowledged,” says 
Dean Stanley, in his Essay in the “Contemporary,” on the Athanasian 
Creed (August, 1870), ‘‘that the passage has a harsh sound, unlike the usual 
utterances of Him who came not to condemn but to save, the discoveries of 
later times have shown, almost beyond doubt, that it is not a part of 8. 
Mark’s Gospel, but an addition by another hand.” With Dean Stanley agree 
Archbishop Thomson, Professor Norton, in his useful work on “ The Genuine- 
ness of the Gospels,” Professor Westcott in his “ Introduction,” and perhaps 
most of the popular text-books ; and the text-books only follow the lead of 
those who undertake to be thorough critics, such as Tischendorf, Tregelles, 
and Dean Alford. As for Dr. Tischendorf, since great critics are, after all, 
but mortal men, it was hardly to be doubted which side he would fight for 
when he found that his own grand discovery, the Codex Sinaiticus, agreed 
with the celebrated MS. in the Vatican in omitting the contested passage. 
However, we are not sure that Mr. Burgon does not exaggerate in some 
degree the number and authority of his opponents. He admits that the 
Rev. F. H. Scrivener, whom he calls the “ best living master of Biblical cri- 
ticism,” is on his side, with Bishop Ellicott and Bishop Wordsworth. He 
might also have added that the formidable Dr. Davidson, who disputes every- 
thing, considers the external evidence to be in favour of the authenticity of 
the passage ;* though, as Dr. Davidson, in his last edition, has seen fit to 
assign the Gospel of S. Mark to the second century, Mr. Burgon perhaps 
objects to accept a gift from him. 

If we say that this interesting volume is here and there fanciful, and some- 
times exaggerated, we shall not thereby be denying that it is full of sound 
learning and strong criticism. Mr. Burgon has followed out arguments that 
Scrivener had used before, and he has been preceded in some of his observa- 
tions by Wordsworth ; but he has hit upon one or two new and telling lines 
of argument, and has worked out others until they really have the force of fresh 
discoveries. In fact, his book is much more than a defence of Mark xvi. 9-20. 
His remarks on the superstition of trusting altogether to the oldest codices 
merely because they are the oldest as to paper and ink, have a bearing on 
other controversies besides the one which is his immediate subject. So 
have his animadversions on the authority of Patristic citations. He is 
very happy in showing up the “ follow-my-leader” style in which rationalistic 
critics have reproduced the shortcomings of Griesbach and the blunders of 
Scholtz. And perhaps the most original part of his labours is his research, 
leading in some cases to novel results, into the subject of Church lectionaries 
and Church usage generally, as connected with the text of the New Testa- 
ment. Let us briefly analyze his treatment of one or two of these subjects. 

Mr. Burgon is not a novice in the matter of codices. Not to speak of the 
British Museum, M. de Wailly, of the Imperial library, seems to know him, 
and he is not a stranger to the Vatican and F. Vercellone. Like most 
Anglican textualists, Mr. Burgon has had his grumble at the Vatican autho- 
rities and their dealings with Codex B. If we do not mistake, he pub- 
lished, in 1860, in the “ Guardian” newspaper, a series of letters, written in 
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Rome, in which he was very severe on Cardinal Mai, and for which he was 
rebuked by Vercellone himself. However, in what he says about the Vatican 
codex itself, Vercellone would nearly agree with him. “Codex B comes to 
us without a history ; without recommendation of any kind, except that of 
its antiquity. It bears traces of careless transcription on every page. The 
mistakes which the original transcriber made are of perpetual occurrence.” 
And then he quotes Vercellone,—* They are chiefly omissions, of one, two, 
or three words ; but sometimes of half a verse, a whole verse, or even of 
several verses. . . . . I hesitate not to assert that it would be easier 
to find a folio containing three or four such omissions than to light on one 
which should be without any.” This translation slightly misrepresents Ver- 
cellone. He is saying that the mistakes of the copyist are, indeed, very 
numerous, “but,” he adds, “they nearly all consist of simple omissions, &c.”* 
His view is that it is one of those exemplars of which 8. Jerome complains, 
in which the scribe cared more for the writing aud the handsome get-up of 
the book than for its correctness. So that there are plenty of errors, but no 
trace of wilful perversion. Mr, Burgon testifies, apparently from personal 
inspection, that there are many repetitions as well as omissions, “ What, 
then,” he asks, “are the grounds of the superstitious reverence which is 
entertained in certain quarters for the readings of Codex B?” And the 
lately-found treasure, the Sinaitic MS., is spoken of in quite as plain a 
fashion. It “abounds with errors of the eye and pen, to an extent not un- 
paralleled, but happily unusual in documents af first-rate importance. On 
many occasions ten, twenty, thirty, forty words are dropped through very 
carelessness. Letters and words, even whole sentences, are frequently 
written twice over, or begun and immediately cancelled ; while that gross 
blunder . . . . whereby a clause is omitted because it happens to end 
in the same words as the clause preceding, occurs no less than one hundred and 
fifteen times in the New Testament.” Mr. Burgon, indeed, goes so far as to 
assert that both the Vatican and the Sinaitic have been designedly corrupted 
and interpolated. After the complete exhibition of the untrustworthiness 
of the two MSS. in any matter in which they are contradicted by other 
authority, it is a little startling to find that, after all, it is not quite accurate 
to say, without qualification, that Codex B omits the last twelve verses of 
St. Mark. 


“Tt requires to be stated in addition, that the scribe, whose plan is found 
to have been to begin every fresh book of the Bible at the top of the next 
ensuing column to that which contained the concluding words of the pre- 
ceding book, has at the close of St. Mark’s Gospel deviated from his else 
invariable practice. He has left in this place one column entirely vacant. 
It is the only vacant column in the whole manuscript ; a blank space abun- 
dantly sufficient to contain the twelve verses which he nevertheless withheld. 
Why did he leave that column vacant ? What can have induced the scribe 
on this solitary occasion to depart from his established rule? The pheno- 
menon—(I believe I was the first to call distinct attention to it)—is in the 
highest degree significant, and admits of only one interpretation. The older 
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MS. from which Codex B was copied must have infallibly contained the 
twelve verses in dispute. The copyist was instructed to leave them out, and 
he obeyed ; but he prudently left a blank space in memoriam rei. Never 
was blank more intelligible! Never was silence more eloquent ! . 
: By leaving room for the verses it omits, the Vatican Codex brings 
into prominent notice at the end of fifteen centuries and a half, a more 
ancient witness than itself.” (p. 87.) 


Mr. Burgon clears up, for the first time, several patristic difficulties with 
regard to the controverted passage. Mr. Scrivener had already questioned 
the title of Gregory of Nyssa to the authorship of one well-known testimony 
on the negative side.* But the reasoning by which Mr. Burgon disposes of 
the evidence of Eusebius is in great measure his own. The reader who 
wishes to understand the full weight of the author’s argument will have to 
compare two different parts of the work, viz. chap. v., in which he examines 
the passage in which Eusebius seems to say that the passage is not in the 
“ accurate” copies, and the conclusion of chap. xi., in which he arrives, in a 
way ut once ingenious and convincing, at the exact meaning of the terms 
used by Eusebius. For our own part, we confess that we found chap. xi. 
the most interesting portion of the work. It is always satisfactory to 
“account for” a phenomenon that seems to contradict your views—even 
after your views have been invincibly established. Mr. Burgon finds an 
explanation of the admitted fact that the last twelve verses of 8. Mark 
were absent from many copies of the New Testament at a very early date, 
in the history of the Lectionary system of the Church. The Holy Scriptures 
having been publicly read in the churches from the very earliest times, it is 
natural to find traces of this practice in some, at least, of the extant codices 
of the Scriptures. It is not known at what period separate “ Lectionaries ” 
began to be made and used. The oldest extant example is of the eighth 
century. But a Lectionary would necessarily be a very perishable book, 
and therefore it is by no means certain there were not such things at a much 
earlier period. And whether there were or not, it is certain that existing 
codices show by ocular demonstration that they have been used as reading- 
books, or copied from books that had been so used. Mr. Burgon proves 
that all five of our primary uncial MSS. show traces of “ depravation” 
throughout by the operation of the ancient Lectionary system. There are 
insertions in them, there are omissions, and there are traces of rubrical direc- 
tions, which are only explicable on some such hypothesis, but easily explicable 
when it is granted. For example, the two verses of 8. Luke’s Gospel 
which describe our Lord’s Agony and bloody sweat (xxii. 43-4) are missing 
from Codex B and Codex A. Now it is found, by examination of existing 
Evangelistaria, that these two verses, as to whose authenticity there has 
never been any doubt, are actually omitted from the lesson for the Tuesday 
after Sexagesima, whilst they are retained in the lesson for the Thurs- 
day in Holy Week. The truth is, that they were always skipped by the 
reader (even when not omitted in the text) on the former day. And the 
scribes of those two ancient MSS., or some earlier scribe, evidently left them 
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out for some reason founded on this Lectionary practice—perhaps from a 
desire to conform to the Church Lesson for a certain day. Take, again, the 
very singular omission, on the part of Codex B and Codex D (the Codex 
Beze in the University Library at Cambridge) of our Lord’s Prayer for his 
executioners (Luke xxiii. 34), “ Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” It is explained by the fact that in the Eastern Church “ the 
Lection for the Thursday after Sexagesima breaks off abruptly, immediately 
after these very words,—to recommence at v. 44.” It is this way that so 
many versions differ in their introduction of liturgical formulas (“ it came to 
pass,” and the like), of the Sacred Name, and of various connecting words. 
Mr. Burgon, indeed, seems almost to assert that whenever a MS. contains 
an admitted error, you are warranted in suspecting, in default of other expla- 
nation, that the Lectionary system has been to blame ; especially if the error 
be an omission. Now, it is certain that the “Lectio Evangelii” for the 
second Sunday after Easter, in the Oriental Church, ends, and has ended 
from time immemorial, with Mark xvi. 8. An important result seems to 
have followed from this. It was usual to indicate the beginning of a Lection 
by the word dpx%, contracted in some way, and written in red ink in the 
margin ; and to mark the conclusion, there was a corresponding contraction 
of réAog, not in the margin, but in the body of the text, the better to attract 
the reader’s attention. It is true that such indications are met with chiefly, 
almost wholly, in cursive MSS. of a comparatively late date ; but there are 
not wanting indications that, occasionally, reAog (or To reho¢g) was written 
in the margin of copies of the Gospels at an exceedingly remote period. 
Mr. Burgon’s suggestion then is this. Some copyist—one of those of whom 
S. Jerome complains as caring more for penmanship than for accuracy— 
has seen this isolated liturgical note at the end of the Lection terminating 
Mark xvi. 8; and has hastily concluded it was the end of the Gospel. Mr. 
Burgon goes into the subject at length, and gives the results of his own 
investigations in innumerable MSS. He states, among other things, that he 
examined ninety-nine codices in the Imperial Library at Paris, and found 
that nearly every one of them had the redog in this place, even when they 
had it hardly anywhere else. Mr. Burgon pushes the application of his 
hypothesis still farther. He goes back to the passage in Eusebius, in which 
that Father is considered to say that “the accurate copies place the end 
of Mark’s history” at xvii. 8, and on examining the terminology of the 
author he finds that his expression is a little peculiar. He does not say 
—or rather he does not offer as a solution— that Mark’s Gospel ends 
at xvi. 8, but that, “in certain copies here rd réidtog weptyéyparrat,” “ the 
rédog is circumscribed.” This peculiar expression, which is twice repeated 
with only a change of inflexion in the course of five lines, seems to make it 
certain that Eusebius does not by any means state that S. Mark’s Gospel 
came to an end in the greater number of ancient copies at xvi. 8. This 
fact is the more important, because to get rid of Eusebius is to get rid of 
S. Jerome also. &. Jerome has evidently copied Eusebius, without taking 
the trouble to add or alter a word on his own account, except that he has a 
little exaggerated what he says. What S. Jerome says, therefore, is in the 
first place not his own—and it is well known that he habitually dictated to 
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his numerous correspondents answers that were not his own,—and in the 
second place, it falls with the text of Eusebius. 

We cannot follow Mr. Burgon further, though his book is full of interest. 
It is difficult to do him justice in a notice, because in matters of this kind 
accumulation of evidence is everything. But there are few books that have 
lately appeared which will give the average student such an intelligent 
interest in textual criticism of the New Testament, and so much sound 
method and accurate information, as the one we are noticing. One especially 
valuable piece of advice the author is fond of insisting upon. The text of 
the Scriptures is not by any means to be settled exclusively by old codices. 
Since the science of text-criticism was created by the genius of a Montfaucon 
or a Mabillon, and by the labours of a Mill or a Bengel, materials and 
results have accumulated so rapidly, that the text of the New Testament is 
as unsettled as ever. Dr. Tischendorf, after spending a lifetime in editing 
Testaments and Codices, finds the Cod. Sinaiticus, and reverses one quarter 
of his former conclusions. Tregelles in great degree impairs the value of a 
gigantic labour by working on the narrow canon of using no MSS. but three 
’ or four of the most ancient. Well may Mr. Scrivener admit that “much 
remains to be done in this department of biblical learning.”* While so 
much remains to be done, students should be warned not to pin their faith 
to the crotchets of any editor or the theory of any text-constructor. These 
crotchets and theories are a fertile source of amazement to unprejudiced 
students. Some of the author's best work is where he shows how wildly 
such a man as Griesbach could write upon this very passage of 8. Mark ; and 
the facts of the critics have to be looked to as well as their theories. With 
reference to the remark of Tregelles and Tischendorf, that certain “ Scholia” 
give testimony adverse to his own view, Mr. Burgon says (p. 115), “ These 
eminent persons have taken their information at second-hand,—partly from 
Griesbach, partly from Scholtz,—without suspicion, and without inquiry. But 
then they have slightly misrepresented Scholtz ; and Scholtz (1830) slightly 
misunderstocd Griesbach ; and Griesbach (1796) took liberties with Wet- 
stein ; and Wetstein (1751) made a few serious mistakes.” And then he goes 
on to explain how it all happened. Whilst editors thus disagree, and critics 
judge critics, the Catholic must always remember that the “usage” of the 
Church, and her authorized version, the Vulgate, is his guide to the inte- 
grity and authenticity of the Holy Scripture. As a mere human authority, 
the Vulgate, considered as a Church document, is perhaps as safe a guide as 
all the codices put together. But since it is in the nature of things that 
man’s reason, left to itself, should find it as hard to ascertain the letter of 
Holy Writ as to make out its true sense, therefore it is reasonable that God 
should have left, as He has left, a guardian of His Word in the Church. We 
must hold that the Vulgate contains all holy Scripture, and that it contains 
only Holy Scripture. Phrases, words, collocations may here and there be 
erroneous,—that*is to say, may not be the exact reproductions of the first 
original ; but no error in substance or in integrity, much more no error in 
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doctrine, can be admitted to have crept into the version which the Church 
has put into our hands. But we have no space, at the end of a notice, to . 
attempt an exposition of the authority due to the Vulgate. 





Conversion of the Teutonic Race. Conversion of the Franks and the Unglish. 
By Mrs. Horr. Edited by the Rev. Jonn Bernarp DAaarrns. 
Washbourne: 1872. , 


HE appearance of this volume, anxiously looked for by all who knew 

of its forthcoming, is a genuine harbinger of good to English Catholics. 

In the first place it is good in itself, possessing considerable literary merit ; 

then it fills up a blank, which has never yet been occupied, to the generality 

of readers ; aud, lastly and beyond all, it forms one of the few Catholic 

books brought out in this country which are not translations or adaptations 

from across the Channel. It is a growth of individual intellectual labour, 

fed from original sources, and fused by the polish of a cultivated and 
discerning mind. 

It begins, too, at once, without preface or introduction, with (“Old Ger- 
many”) the splitting of the great Japhetian, or Aryan family, somewhere 
and somewhen in the Hindi-Koosh ; and, leaving its Eastern branch, with 
its artificial ripeness of civilization, in the fertile regions of India, follows 
the five families of the Western branch—the Greeks, Romans, Kelts, Ger- 
mans, and Slaves. Of these, as all schoolboys know, the Greeks and Romans 
alone retained the borrowed civilization of India and Egypt, while the three 
latter rapidly fell into complete barbarism. The Germans especially so 
completely lost all knowledge of the antediluvian lore of their ancestors, 
that they called themselves “Thiuda,” or earth-born ; and, with those same 
practical but not elevating tendencies which we recognize in ourselves, 
occupied their time in war, hunting, tilling the ground, building huts, 
spinning linen and woollen, and tanning hides. At the same time—and again 
we discern our legitimate ancestry—their laws were well organized, thoroughly 
national and local ; their family relations noble, tender, and pure ; and the 
whole of society framed round a great reverence for, and loyal devotion to, 
women. “ While the man was honoured for his deeds of strength, the woman 
was looked up to with reverence, or even awe, as the seat of wisdom,” 


(p. 12.) 


“The German wife was not, like her Eastern sister, the mere slave of her 
husband’s will and pleasure, nor, like the Roman matron, only the mistress of 
his house and the nurse of his children, but she was his tenderly-cherished 
companion, confidante, and adviser. Her wedding gifts were a yoke of oxen, 
a horse, and a spear, to show that she was to help her husband in his field 
labours, to follow him to war, to mediate between contending hosts, to excite 
his courage in the hour of battle, to bind his wounds, to bury him, and, if 
needs be, to avenge him,” (p. 13.) 
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Again, in the following passage, Mrs. Hope admirably unravels the germ, 
or motive, of that purely German self-government, so puzzling to the Latin 
branch of the Teutonic family, which has produced such remarkable results. 


“ The great problem of government—how to unite personal independence 
with submission to authority—never appeared more difficult of solution than 
with the Germans. One sees a fierce, proud, self-willed race, wandering for 
long ages through boundless space, free as the air they breathed, wild as the 
beasts among whom they dwelt, revelling in the excitement of war and 
pillage, their very mien and bearing, their flowing locks, and bodies naked 
in battle, proclaiming their intolerance of restraint. Yet this uncontrollable 
race is found to submit with strange inconsistency to the daily, petty tram- 
mels of communistic life, and to respect, in a remarkable degree, the rights 
of thefr fellows and the traditionary law of their tribe. Two of their 
characteristics explain this curious anomaly. One was their warm affections, 
which gave greater strength to the natural ties of nationality and kindred. 
. . . They were incapable of compulsory obedience, but they could devote 
themselves to the object of their love. The other was their susceptibility to 
religious impressions, and the strong hold their religion was calculated to 
have on their daily life.” (p. 15.) 


And this same keynote of 
“ Be not like dumb cattle driven,” 


explains also many of our own special difficulties and virtues. 

An interesting chapter on “the invasions” of the Cimbri and Teutones 
also points out how forbearing and averse to bloodshed were these heathen 
strangers when they, us it were, knocked at the gates of the Roman empire 
in countless multitudes, asking only for settlements of land. How, under 
the consul Papirius, when victorious, they forbore to exterminate the Roman 
army, and again, under the consul Silanus, who lost army, camp, and life ; 
amd once again under Cneius Mallius, they sent petitions to the Senate for 
land, and when refused, turned their arms to wrest it from the Kelts instead 
of from Roman subjects. From this time, 102 B.c., when the Germans forced 
the Alps and settled in the northern Italian plains, reckoning their loss of 
500,000 men in the first war with Rome as dust in the balance, they steadily 
advanced for the next five hundred years, and convinced the wisest Romans 
that the days of their great empire were numbered. And then occurred that 
most wonderful of all victories—the conquest of the conquerors—which was 
seen in our own country, on a small scale, after the invasion of the Normans. 
The laws of Rome fully obtained in the remote German provinces ; Roman 
castles, towns, and cities spread along the network of magnificent roads ; 
Roman schools taught the German youth a foreign language and civilization, 
and the distances from the Black Sea to the Northern Ocean were equally 
measured from the old milestone in the Roman Capitol. The very name of 
Rome even was as a ruling spirit. 


“ When Tiberius was encamped on the Elbe, an old chief crossed the river 
in his bark canoe, and asked to see him whom they called Cesar. After 
contemplating Tiberius for some time in silence, he departed, declaring that 
this was the most glorious day of his life, for hitherto he had heard of gods, 
but now he had seen them.” (p. 42.) 
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No wonder at the conscious pride in the words, echoed from a deeper 
secret of joy in our own hearts, “ Civis Romanus swm.” 

We could gladly linger over the chapters of the conversion of Sicamber, 
baptized as Clovis, St. Benedict, and the hermits of France, when the very 
wickedness and insolent cruelty of society drove religion into the wilderness, 
there to take fresh root and bring forth new fruits to the Church. This 
account (“Life springing out of Decay”) of the development of spiritual 
life under the Merovingian kings, is one of the most valuable portions of 
Mrs. Hope’s work. 

The chief charm of this book, however, to ourselves, is the manner in 
which the one great lesson is conveyed by the clear narrative itself, not by 
engrafted preaching, of the indwelling Presence guiding, protecting, and 
multiplying the Church. Whether underlying or coming to the service of 
the world’s history ; whether ruling or obeying, encouraging or rebuking the 
great ones of the earth ; or whether in exile and martyrdom, we have seen 
no narrative of its dimensions that more transparently delineates the cha- 
racter and office of the saints and special servants of God. They are truth- 
fully represented as they lived and worked, with their greatness and their 
faults still intermingled, the miracles they wrought not explained away, their 
mistakes not apologized for; and the whole text of the book may be 
read by the key given in the words of wisdom quoted of 8S. Remi when 
Clovis was complained of—probably by some “scandalized” brethren— 
“ We should pardon much to one who has so widely spread the faith, and been 
the saviour of so many provinces.” With this lesson so continually repeated 
and in such abundant variety before our eyes, we need never weary ourselves 
with anxieties whether the Church is moulded now as it was in the middle 
ages, or as it sprang into birth in the primitive times. Some men have a 
tendency to mourn over the diminution of old monastic houses ; to look with 
suspicion upon new growth ; to spend their time, means, and energies upon 
revivals of medizval or primitive forms, usages, or externals. Whatever 
strays beyond the limits of their ideal, seems to them erroneous, mischievous, 
or out of place. This temper of mind is surely more likely to become narrow 
and rigid than resting in the thought that however it may diverge from past 
characteristics, the Church of our own age is as divinely informed with the 
presence of the Paraclete, moulding it as He wills for the time being. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that Mrs. Hope has benefited by an unusual 
advantage in the editorship of Father Dalgairns, whose name is a full warrant 
for the accuracy of the references, besides adding a singular general value to 
the work. 





The Switzers. By Wittiam Hepwortu Dixon. Hurst & Blackettt. 1872. 


E are no admirers of Mr. Hepworth Dixon. His assumptions, 
assurance, and flippant, bombastic style, so often further de- 
faced by gross coarseness, are glaring faults, which offend us in nearly 
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every page of his books. It cannot, however, be denied that, 
Mr. Dixon opens his readers’ minds to new fields of thought, and 
suggests farther possible regions still unexplored ; and this is no small merit 
in any writer. Many of our readers will remember, when reading Mr. Dixon’s 
“ America,” that they got up from its perusal with the feeling we have 
described,—that very much that was entirely new and unthought of had been 
suggested for their consideration. The same fact is even more signally true of 
his last work, “ The Switzers,” in which much information is given which it 
behoves us, above all other European peoples, to look into and apply to our 
own benefit. This book, with what we may call its Dixonian want of sim- 
plicity of title—for why not Swiss, as all the world calls them ?—has no 
story, but a slight framework of two shadowy personages, meant to signify 
the Celtic and Teutonic types of “ Switzer”—Sister Agnes and the Bernese 
engineer, and it is well to say at once thatthe theory is assumed throughout 
that the Celtic (or Catholic) Swiss are good for little or nothing ; while the 
Teutonic (or Protestant) Swiss will carry all the world before them. We cannot 
but at once express an emphatic opinion that in that case Switzerland will 
become a most unpleasant place of abode. 
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“Fair types of South and North, of Celtic and Teutonic Switzerland, are 
these companions of the way—the girl from Sion and the man from Berne ; 
one warm and feminine, with a drooping brow, and eyes that wait on nature 
and solicit saintly help ; the other strong and masculine, with head thrown 
back, and eyes that peer into the granite, and rely on man’s own wit and 
strength. The girl, with rosary hanging from her girdle, is a servant of the 
Cross ; the man, with mallet in his lifted hand, a genuine son of Thor.” 


Although he does not say so in words, Mr. Dixon leaves us to assume that 
to his mind the religion of Thor, i.e. natural heathenism, is much the best 
and grandest of the two. “ 

He associates this sentiment with one, implying the ridicule which his 
model progressist would naturally feel for the virtue of chastity, the beauty 
of modesty, the vow of celibacy—liberally generalized by him as “all that 
nonsense,”—which is quite worthy of it. It is unutterably coarse and 
offensive, and indicates a state of mind not only loathsome to us, but 
puzzling, as existing in a man who really possesses some culture, though he 
pretends to much more than he has. 

The shadowy engineer, however, is made to utter in the end many real 
truths that it is well worth our while to hear, and the actual facts given go far 
to prove how and why it is that among the many pseudo-republics, common- 
wealths, and democracies of the world, whose name has been nothing but a 
delusion and a snare, Switzerland has always been and still remains a republic 
pure and simple in heart and act. 


“We want good men, not great men..... A republic is a league of equals, 
not a company of general officers and men-at-arms... . . We are a band of 
brothers, but without an eldest-born. Our rule is, all for each and each for 
all—the oath of Griitli. ..... All teaching has with us this end in view, 
that no one shall grow up into a man till he has learnt to rank the public 
weal above his private gain.” 
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That this is no empty boast is sufficiently proved in those chapters of this 
book which give statistics of Swiss education, the point above all others upon 
which we should at present fix our earnest attention. “In Switzerland, the 
primary business of the State is keeping school”; and much we wish that 
“Dame Europa” would throughout seriously take to heart that it is the pri- 
mary business of all states, and not whipping-up majorities in parliament, or 
practising how most successfully to job the greatest amount of public money. 
“School comes to the Swiss man in his cradle and attends him to his 
grave,” and this is proved by the significant fact that wherever there is 
a hamlet containing twenty boys and girls, there the mayor must provide 
a school and hire a master. These are the Communal schools, Primary and 
Secondary. After them rank the Burgher schools, and next beyond these 
again the Cantonal. The Polytechnic School in Ziirich is considered to be a 
model school of practical life. Basel, Berne, Ziirich, Neufchatel, Geneva, 
Vaud, Luzern, St. Gallen, and Ticino, have each a separate university of their 
own ; and hearing this, let us with shame contrast our own struggles and 
failures in Dublin in this respect, and our total nonentity and blank in 
Great Britain. Can it be that our whole British Catholic body can assume 
to be poorer, fewer in numbers, or less in intelligence, energy, and determina- 
tion, than one poor little Swiss canton—say that of Vaud, or than one single 
Swiss town? Truly may Mr. Dixon say, “ No people in the world can boast 
of so many seats of learning in proportion to their numbers as the Switzers 
can.” There are internecine difficulties of course, as there must always—and 
we had almost said—as ought always to exist, for neither does religion 
best flourish in a tideless and saltless ocean. 


“ The Jesuits and their party put religion first ; and if they had their way, 
would make it first and last. The liberals bring democracy to the front ; 
and some among them, if they had their way, would make it all in all.” 


Curiously enough, Mr. Dixon mentions a late instance of one of these very 
strifes in Ziirich which ended well for the coming population of that busy, 
bright, and most stirring little city. A new girls’ school was the casus belli, 
and the clerical party and the liberal party came to words as to where it 
should be built. , 


“¢TLet us build this school for females near the Minster,’ said the clerical 
party, ‘for the female mind is more susceptible than the male; and if we 

eep the women, we shall always have the men.’ The radical party met them 
with a counter cry: ‘No more connexion of the Church and school: the 
clergy have no business in the class-room : let us build on neutral ground— 
beyond the ancient walls, among the vineyards, in the sunshine.’ .. . . The 
war of words grew hot ; elections turned upon it; till the clerical party got 
the sober people, known as péres de famille, on their side. These fathers 
said their girls should grow beneath the shadow of the Minster ; it was 
better for them; it was more respectable... .. And so the school was 
built on the ancient cloisters, round the graves of venerable monks. A slice 
of public ground was added from the public square.” 


The pores de famille, be it observed, did not agree with Mr. Dixon ; they 
had the bad taste to prefer the Cross to Thor. We give this extract to show, 
as others in this volume bear witness, that where the religious element in a 
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state is energetic and determined, it is able to fight its own way and make its 
own standing. Jf we chose to do it, that is, there is nothing to hinder us 
from bringing our London-Irish Arabs to feel like the Genevese Arabs, that 
exclusion from school is a serious blow to them and to their whole worldly 
future. 


“Our city Arabs drop their nature when they come to school. Our laws 
are strict, and we enforce them with the utmost zeal. Our law declares that 
every child has a right to come to school. We punish by refusing him his 
seat. At six a boy should come to us of right and claim his place. .... 
After they have got their seats, they may be sent away for bad behaviour in 
the school and on the way to school. A child is made to feel that coming to 
the school is like the going to a palace and a church. 

“ But some of them must come in filth and rags? Yes, some ; not many 
and not long. For dirt is but the habit of the eye, and habits of the eye are 
quickly changed. .... A mother gets ashamed on finding that some other 
woman has to wash her child. The child too gets ashamed, for all the little 
_ about him are as clean as new-shelled peas. No boy has ever to be washed 
three times.’ 


In the Primary Schools every grade is mixed ; the sons of professional 
men are found next to those of cabmen, and in a class at Ziirich of fifty-two 
boys there were lately found twenty-one sons of shopkeepers, ten of mer- 
chants, two of professors, and the rest of all grades down to that of a day- 
labourer and “ clothes-cleaner.” 


“No bodily pain, no bodily shame, is suffered in our schools. We cannot 
stint the boy’s food ; we cannot lock him up ; we cannot put him in a corner ; 
we cannot lay him on his back; we cannot crown him with a dunce’s cap ; 
we cannot make a guy of him, even though his parents should request us to 
employ such means... .. Our means are prizes—smiles, good words, good 
notes ; all leading up to public acts of honour, when the more deserving 
pupils are the heroes of their time. Desire to win a prize has more effect 
than fear of punishment in keeping scholars out of mischief.” 


That the Swiss are extirely justified in these methods is proved by all who 
have studied human nature, and especially the nature of children. Qnce 
let the respect which is due to every creature be intermitted, and self- 
respect in its higher sense be thus broken down, and the debasement and 
demoralization of the character has set in. And that they are right also in 
another of their maxims, experience of children, prisoners, and difficult 
classes fully bears out ; “It takes time to play pranks, and continuous work 
is the best means of staving off mischief.” Even in the Primary Schools 
there are six “degrees,” or what we should call forms. The first comprises 
reading, writing, and accounts, i.e. picture and object lessons and spelling ; 
writing “pothooks and hangers,” addition and subtraction up to twenty, 
and singing. The second opens with lessons on morals, natural history, the 
laws of health, and historical events. These four subjects are continued, 
with developments, up to the end of the course. Reading and tone are now 
advanced ; writing is carried into small type, and in accounts the addition 
and subtraction go up to a thousand. French is also taught grammatically, 
and singing goes on. The third degree (besides the four subjects) advances 
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the reading carefully. Fine copies are written, and the four rules of arithmetic 
studied ; French grammar and vocabulary are learned ; drawing is taught, 
and singing continued. The fourth class, after the four subjects, gives 
studies in very careful reading and pronunciation, and in writing from 
dictation ; French goes into etymology, and drawing advances to round 
models and groups of forms. Geography and drill are taught in this form, 
besides singing. In the fifth class, after the four subjects, reading includes 
recitation. The writing is from varied copies and dictation ; the arithmetic 
extends to decimal fractions ; drawing includes maps and plans; geometry 
and history are taught, and singing and drill are continued. The sixth and 
last class comprises the eight former subjects carried to much severer lengths, 
music, drill, gymnastic exercises, and—in the country schools—agriculture. 
The school week in Geneva numbers thirty hours; the school year from 
forty-four to forty-six weeks, and all classes have tasks set them to learn at 
home. The hours of study in total, including drill and home work, are 
sometimes twelve a day. Besides the day schools, there are excellent 
evening schools with the best masters that can be hired, so that any boy 
beginning at six years old may secure nine full years of excellent instruc- 
tion before the State has discharged its duties towards him as a citizen. 

If at the end of these nine years a Swiss boy—or his parents—aim at 
higher education, he may go to a Secondary School. The Communes often 
combine, generally four together, to keep up a Secondary school between 
them. In them are taught moral and physical science, elocution, higher 
geography, “civic duties,” geometry, &c. Girls are taught how to keep 
house, and to serve and nurse sick and wounded men. 

Next come the Burgher Schools, the highest is the College of 
Geneva. Any boy may go on entering into the classical or commercial sec- 
tion, as he chooses. The former course extends to seven, the latter to six 
years. After the final examination, the pupils receive certificates, and may 
pass on to the university, there to fit themselves for the bar, clerical duties, 
or professorial chairs, according to their bent. It is deeply painful and 
significant to learn that the College of Carouge, a Savoyard district annexed 
to Geneva, which is chiefly intended for Catholic students, has a course 
of only three years, that the hours of study in the week are fewer, and that 
the lads passing through the College of Carouge are not prepared for any 
higher course of study or professional rank. 

With a very few exceptions of dwellers in remote isolated mountain-passes 
and gorges, idiots, and crétins,—“all the Swiss, male and female, may be 
said to read and write, to keep accounts, to sing, to shoot, and take a per- 
sonal and intelligent part in what concerns the public weal.” Several most 
pregnant facts follow—we should say—as necessary corollaries to the pre- 
misses here stated. First, in England and France and Germany, the war- 
budgets are in excess of the education-budgets as eight, ten, and twelve to 
one. In Switzerland the annual school-budget is £417,814, the war-budget 
£399,811 ; “ yet in Switzerland every man is drilled and armed, and ready 
to turn out to fight.” Secondly, the crime-budget, which in this country may 
now be reckoned annually at £3,000,000, is in Switzerland next to nothing 
at all. Where, then, do we, with all our ostentatious pride, stand in the 
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rank of civilized nations? Surely we did not say in vain, that here are facts 
which we may deeply and earnestly lay to heart. Besides statistics, Mr. 
Dixon’s book gives here and there some other very suggestive hints, as in 
his third chapter, “ Peopling the Alps,” which forcibly suggests the value 
of the human will as a conquering power, and completely answers the often- 
asked but foolish question : “ Of what use is Alpine-scrambling?” “A man 
who finds a pass and plants his foot upon a peak, secures that pass and 
peak.” A shed is raised, a track is made, a habitation is fixed. The shed 
in course of time becomes a dwelling and the track a road. Even the very 
lakes are being drained and planted, and the waste waters which have 
deluged the valleys are being dried up. Following the civilizing touch of 
man, the larch gives way to the plum and walnut, and where formerly pines 
only were found, the vine is now flourishing. Wherever man settles, the 
growth of corn follows him, and corn is now seen at Pontresina, which is at 
least 6,000 feet above the level of the sea. ‘ The granite walls of the Splugen, 
the Lukmaier, the St. Gothard are being tapped, and in a dozen years the 
railway trains will roll from Hamburg and Vienna through these mountains 
on their way to Rome.” 

Let those who have ears to hear and eyes “which bring with them the 
power of seeing,” consider and profit by these facts. 





The Universities and Secondary Schools of Ireland, with Proposals for their 
Improvement. By Epwarp Howtey, Esq., of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. Dublin: W. B. Kelly. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co. 


R, EDWARD HOWLEY is already most favourably known as the 
author of a concise history of the English Constitution. His new 

work on the Universities and Secondary Schools of Ireland exhibits all 
the merits of his former one—accurate information, thoughtful and con- 
scientious treatment of the subject, as well as a pleasant and interesting 
style,—while in contending for the right of Ireland’s Catholic youth to a 
religious education, it takes higher and nobler ground, as far higher and 
nobler as living souls are above statutes and historical documents, as the 
Church is above the State, and the eternal above the temporal. It is not 
often that we meet with so much valuable matter, and so many useful 
suggestions contained within the narrow limits of 162 pages, or placed 
before us in so agreeable and attractive a dress. For the interest which 
Mr. Howley has succeeded in throwing round his subject, we are especially 
grateful, as works upon education are, for the most part, intolerably dry, 
although there is no reason why they should be so any more than that the 
speech of a Chancellor of the Exchequer upon the budget should be heavy 
and uninteresting. We have no doubt, therefore, that Mr. Howley’s little 
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work has found its way into not a few hands which would have hastily 
dropped or thrown aside many more pretentious publications ; indeed, if 
we may judge from the speeches at the recent education meetings in Ire- 
land, it has served as a sort of mine from which eloquent speakers have 
dug up, sometimes we fear without acknowledgment, many a telling 
point and admirable suggestion. However, Mr. Howley is, evidently, no 
self-interested writer, and will no doubt be glad that the information he 
has taken so much pains to gather together, has thus been spread over 
the land, the highest and best interests of which he has so much at heart. 

The work contains nineteen chapters, in which the author explains the 
wants and wishes of Catholics on the education question ; contrasts the 
professors at Trinity College and the Queen’s Colleges with those of other 
universities ; points out the maladministration of the public endowment of 
Trinity College ; exposes the low standard of education at the Queen’s 
Colleges, where the entrance examination is less difficult than at Rugby ; 
suggests plans both for secondary schools and university education, and 
drives home his arguments by examples or warnings from Prussia and 
France. 

We should here mention that Mr. Howley is not in favour of con- 
ceding the power of granting degrees to the Catholic University, but he 
advocates a presiding University Senate, with four sets of affiliated uni- 
versity colleges; namely, the Catholic University, a College, 
Trinity College, and the Queen’s Colleges. 


“In my opinion,” he says, “to concede the powers of granting degrees 
to the Catholic University could not satisfy the Catholic laity ; because 
they are aware that the degrees of the new university would be devised 
by their Protestant fellow-subjects, and would at least require many years 
to win due estimation.” (pp. 102-3). 


In an article of our present number we have explained, that we defer 
this particular question for future treatment. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the book is that in which Mr. 
Howley exposes the shallow scholarship of Trinity College, and the 
ludicrous failure of the Queen’s Colleges. One of the fellows of Trinity, 
Mr. Mahaffy, has lately affirmed, in the pages of the “ Dark Blue,” that the 
system pursued in the examinations (Trinity, Dublin) is peculiar in 
endeavouring to combine the “critical scholarship of Cambridge, the phi- 
losophical scholarship of Oxford, and the comparative philology of the 
Germans.” We need not say how completely this somewhat boastful 
assertion fades away in Mr. Howley’s pages, and how the utterances of 
the generally “silent sister” are more wonderful even than her silence. 
The reader will smile at the way in which Professor Barlow teaches 
history, and will laugh heartily at the scene in which Trinity College is 
brought up for judgment, and condemned. “ During nearly three hundred 
years of privilege and plethoric endowment, the fellows of Trinity have 
produced at most half a dozen noteworthy, I will not say celebrated books ; 
the rest being the usual staple of t- ««slations, things that make the eyes 
wink, somniferous sermons, and learned lumber.” (p. 57.) Yet these are 
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the men who have had the monopoly of university education in their 
hands, and who have often cast the charge of ignorance in the face of 
priests and religious exiled for the faith. Surely we may say of them that, 
holding the key of knowledge, they entered not in themselves, and those 
who would have entered in, they hindered. 

As for the Queen’s Colleges, we have already said that the entrance ex- 
amination is lower than that of Rugby for boys of 13 or 14. We may add 
that according to one of the professors quoted by Mr. Howley, half the 
boys at Harrow know a great deal more than the students entering Cork 
College. The following is a sample of an entrance examination in ancient 
history at a Queen’s College. 

“You think the Greeks were a great people, do you not?” 

“TI do, sir.” 

* You do not intend to pursue classics any further?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“You are passed. Good morning.” 

There are many other points of interest in Mr. Howley’s book on which 
we would wish to touch, but our space forbids. We would, however, 
especially call attention to chapters VI. and VII., which treat of the mal- 
administration of the public endowment of Trinity College, and of the 
breach of trust against Catholics. In conclusion, we must again thank 
Mr. Howley for his work, which deserves to be widely read and carefully 
studied. 





Popular Romances of the Middle Ages. By Grorax W. Cox, M.A., and 
Eustace Hinton Jones. Longmans & Co, 1871. 


HE joint editors, or rather condensers, of these myths of our fore- 
fathers’ days have judged wisely, perhaps, that they would add to 

the interest attaching to the several subjects by a more curtailed treatment 
than is met with in the originals. This plan of summarizing the British 
and Scandinavian romances certainly places them more within compass of 
the generality of readers in our busy age. No slight leisure and perse- 
verance would be demanded of any one who should wade through old Sir 
Thomas Malory’s version of the Arthurian geste, or, rather, collected 
rhapsody of gestes. The Morte d’Arthure always reminds us of Macaulay’s 
saying about the Faerie Queene: * Very few and very weary are they 
who are in at the death of the Blatant Beast.” Mr. Cox, after a Preface of 
some eighty pages, gives us the story of King Arthur and his knights in 
twenty-one chapters of not many pages each. Yet an obvious drawback 
attends upon this; that many life-like details and touches of exquisite 
simplicity and reality are thus perforce omitted. So much is candidly 
acknowledged by Mr. Cox in his Introduction. But he has assumed a 
more important office, and we venture to think a more questionable one, 
than that of epitomizing. He has become the critic and interpreter of the 
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sources from which the Arthurian romance has come down to us. And 
here he is a very Niebuhr in his iconoclasm, and destroys with unsparing 
hand our early implicit belief in the hero-king of Camelot. “From first 
to last,” he says, “this alleged historical character of the myth is precisely 
the feature which, as we analyze the story, becomes more and more dim 
and vague. But as the connexion of the myth with the affairs of men 
becomes more shadowy, the real meaning and beauty and pathos of the 
legend will, it can scarcely be doubted, be brought out into a clearer and 
more enduring light.” In other words, Arthur and his knights are sym- 
bolical and representative, rather than historical. Their adventures form 
the British and northern expression of one wide legend, or group of 
legends, pervading the Aryan family of nations, and cropping up in other 
climes under parallel or kindred forms. Thus, Arthur is Herakles (for 
Mr. Cox will not have our old friend of the Nemean skin and club less 
Greekishly named) ; and Herakles himself is but a symbol of “ the pleno- 
mena of the natural world and the course of the day and the year.” There 
is much in this which tends to thought and inquiry, and we should be 
more than disposed to concede a good deal to such a theory as interpreting 
the Greek legends, brought as they were from Egypt, the land par excel- 
lence of observation of physical phenomena. But we must demur to its 
application when we come across details that speak distinctively of the 
faith. We will give up the Round Table to be a mere astronomical cycle ; 
but when we come to the Holy Grail, we experience a shock at the strange 
treatment that most beautiful legend receives at the hands of Mr. Cox. 
Its beauty, indeed, he acknowledges, and equally that the conclusion to 
which he is brought regarding its origin and connection with other myths 
may “seem somewhat repulsive.” The reader shall judge for himself. 
“ We should be fully justified,” says Mr. Cox, “in placing the mysterious 
dish in the class to which belong the cups of Rhea and Demeter, of Serapis, 
and of the milk-woman, or gardener’s wife, in Hindu folk-lore, the lotos 
of Harp-i-chruti, the jar of Aristomenes, the divining-cup of Joseph, the 
ivory ewer of Solomon, the goblet of Taliesin, the luck of Edenhall, the 
horn of Amaltheia, the inexhaustible table of the Ethiopians, and the 
Round Table of Guenevere—all of these being simple modifications of the 
Hindu Yoni, which reappears in the ships of Isis and Athena, and the 
altar of Baal which supported the Semitic Ashera.” (p. 49.) 

We hardly know what comment to bestow on such a passage except to 
remark on its consonance with the prevailing tone of the days we live in, 
which holds all doctrine for a myth, and physics for the only objective 
truth. Our extract, moreover, is surrounded by other assumed paralielisms 
yet more abhorrent to all Christian thought. 

Whenever our Catholic poet shall arise, if indeed he is ever to prove less 
a myth than Arthur and Olger, who are always coming and have not come, 
he will find abundant material in the legend of the Holy Grail, Mr. Cox’s 
clattering of cups and pots notwithstanding. We have not space to enter 
on a subject so deeply interesting to a Catholic mind. The Poet Laureate 
has done something ; nay, under the circumstances he has done much, 
both in his early and exquisite poem of “ Sir Galahad,” and in his later 
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and more extended interpretation. But that beautiful and essentially 
Catholic idea can receive due treatment at the hands of none to whose 
mind the faith is unhappily a stranger. 


Pictures of Old Rome. By Frances Exiiot, Author of “The Diary of an 
Idle Woman in Italy.” New Edition. Chapman & Hall. 1872. 


IVIDNESS of description, great and really learned research, are the 
characteristics of this volume. If the author has truly defined herself 
in the title of her previous work, her habits of study must have developed 
in the meanwhile to no small degree. There is a great deal, compressed 
within the spice of three hundred pages, which betokens a range of reading 
not ofte 1 found in cur degenerate days of shilling literature. Added to this 
is a strength of pen and terseness of expression which almost partakes of the 
masculine. Nay, as critics responsible for impartiality, we will add, that in 
describing pagan men and things, the stylus is here and there even a little 
broad at the point. How far this was to be avoided in giving any faithful 
pictures of Old Rome is a question on which it might exceed our limits to 
enter. Such a treatment has at least the good effect of intensifying, by con- 
trast, our thankfulness for the introduction of Christianity, for the sake of 
the world at large as for our own. And if the men of our age will at length 
wake up to a perception of the danger of a simple and absolute return to 
paganism, in which we now stand, it is perhaps well that paganism should thus 
be occasionally defined by forcible sketches no less than in calmer treatises of 
Christian philosophy. 

One thing may be fearlessly said in praise of this book. The author, though 
not a Catholic, and dating it indeed from the Deanery of Bristol, has not a word 
against the Church or the Church’s faith. So far as we have seen, its ten- 
dency is rather on the side of truth than otherwise. There is something 
even touching in the reverential tone with which she takes leave of her 
subject when it transcends the limits of Old Rome, and stays its last footsteps 
on the Vatican. After quoting “a famous Catholic authority ””—we should 
have liked the name—to the effect that no one can understand St. Peter’s 
who is outside the faith, she concludes her volume with the simple words,— 
“Warned by this exordium, I conclude.” We are unwilling to accept the 
conclusion. We cannot refrain from a hope that a third work from this 
really gifted pen may yet give us some pictures of the Rome of Faith, taken 
from the only point of view which brings all details within the trae per- 
spective. 
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The Church of England and its Defenders. A Letter to Anglican Friends 
who frequent St. John’s, Torquay. By the Rev. W. R. Bernarp Brown- 
Low, M.A., Catholic Priest of St. Mary-Church. Torquay : Croydon ; 
London: Washbourne. 1872. 


* [ ‘HE letter of a priest, once a Protestant clergyman, to his former parish- 

ioners, especially in controversy with the actual incumbent, must be 
expected to abound in topics of local and personal interest. It is emphati- 
cally an argumentum ad homines, and from this characteristic derives its 
peculiar value. Mr. Brownlow’s pamphlet, as addressed to those who for- 
merly attended his Anglican ministrations, must have come home to them with 
the force which is always generated by the fact, more eloquent than all words, of 
a man having resigned worldly possessions and prospects for conscience’ sake. 
We think Mr. Brownlow is amply justified in saying (p. 7) that “ Mr. 
Robinson’s moral theology seems a little confused,’—Mr. Robinson being the 
vicar. Mr. Robinson has published a sermon preached in his parish last 
November, entitled “Is the Church of England worth Defending? And 
why?” and with the arguments in this Mr. Brownlow’s pamphlet deals. 
One of the vicar’s illustrations is rather amusing. “The iron-clad men- 
of-war which anchored in Torbay in the summer were able to go from this 
bay, without break (qu. let ?) or hindrance, to any part of the world. And 
so a communicant of this Church is in communion with the Catholic Church, 
which extends throughout all time.” A simile drawn from iron-clads and 
war is hardly the one we should anticipate in illustration of the unity of the 
Church. It reminds one rather of a national Church carrying forth its mis- 
sionaries under the broadsides of a national armament and against hostile 
flags. It receives some light from the Devastation frigate, which took out 
Bishop Alexander to Jerusalem, in the teeth of patriarchs and archimandrites 
of various confessions, who agreed only in resenting the schismatical in- 
trusion. 

Mr. Brownlow, in the latter portion of his pamphlet, gives a valuable and 
telling summary, drawn, as he says, chiefly from Strype, of ecclesiastical 
events in England from 1558 to 1562. It is for the purpose of refuting the 
often-repeated assertion, notably in Dr. Wordsworth’s “ Theophilus Angli- 
canus,” that “the Church of England reformed herself.” The assertion seems 
to have been insisted on by the Vicar of Torquay; and against it, Mr 
Brownlow advances an incontestable proposition, as follows :—-“ The Church 
which met in Convocation on January 12th, 1562, and approved the Thirty- 
nine Articles and Nowell’s Calvinistic Catechism, was not the same Chure 
which met on January 24th, 1559, and passed the Five Articles.” 
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Lives of the Saints. By the Rev. 8. Barine-Goutp, M.A. London : 
Hodges. 1872. 


FPXHIS is a remarkable work from the pen of an Anglican clergyman. The 

spirit in which it is written cannot be better described thun in the 
author's own words. In his preface he says, “It would have been unseemly 
to have carried prejudice, impertinent to have obtruded sectarianism, into a 
work like this. I have been called to tread holy ground, and kneel in the 
midst of the great company of the blessed ; and the only fitting attitude of 
the mind for such a place and such society, is reverence.” This intention 
has been fully carried out. The lives of Catholic saints have been narrated 
simply and unaffectedly as Catholic authorities have recorded them, and in 
the phraseology commonly used by Catholics. Our Lady is always treated 
with respect as the “ Blessed Virgin,” “our Blessed Lady,” “ the Virgin 
Mother of God,” “the Queen of Heaven” ; and the names of “Jesus and 
Mary” are linked together with loving familiarity. In two places alone 
the term “ to celebrate,” so expressive of Anglican ambiguity, is used, but on 
all other occasions we hear of the celebration of Mass, the “ Divine” or 
** Unbloody Sacrifice,” “ the Holy Mysteries,” and the priest “ holding in his 
hands the Eternal Victim,’ and offering “ himself in conjunction with the 
Sacrifice of Calvary” ; while the Blessed Sacrament is called in plain lan- 
guage “the Sacred Body and Blood,” the “Holy Blood of Christ,” and 
“ Supersubstantial Food.” The “souls of the dead” are said to be “ expi- 
ating the penalty of their sins in purgatory.” Miracles are recorded in a 
spirit of “ not doubt, but discrimination.” The Church of God, we are told, 
“flashes forth some peculiar type of sanctity at one time, and then another. 
It is like a raindrop in the sun, blazing now crimson, now green, now 
yellow, now blue. As there is need, God calls up an army of saints, exactly 
adapted to meet the difficulties of the times, to uphold the truth, and form, 
as it were, a prop to stay up His tottering Church.” This just appreciation 
of the infinitely varied working of the Holy. Spirit in the Church, has enabled 
Mr. Baring-Gould to make a judicious selection of most interesting saints’ 
lives. In fact, were it not for a few passing remarks, it would not be sus- 
pected that he is a non-Catholic. 

The Anglican origin of the book is betrayed in a note to the life of 
8. Fulgentius, of whom his disciple has recorded, “In the tunic in which he 
slept, in that did he sacrifice.” On this exceptional case Mr. Baring-Gould 
remarks, “that what was immaterial at a time when the Sacrifice of the 
Mass and the Real Presence were universally believed, is material at a 
time when both these verities are disputed.” No well-instructed Catholic 
could have fallen into the error of supposing that any dogma of the faith is 
involved in the peculiar character of the vestments used at Mass. For 
though the use of particular vestments both at Mass and all other Church 
ceremonies, is based on Apostolic discipline and tradition, yet its object was 
in no way doctrinal, but regarded only reverence and propriety. This is 
evident from the fact that the present sacred vestments may be traced back 
to the ordinary dresses of the laity, both men und women, in the early ages of 
the Church ; and it was only when they were discarded by the laity, that 
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they gradually assumed their exclusively ecclesiastical character. Up to 
the ninth century they were always white, and it was not till the eleventh 
century that the five colours now in use were definitively adopted. The 
absence of connexion between the Eucharistic vestments and the doctrine 
of the Mass, is further proved by the changes in their colour being dependent 
on the class to which belongs the saint whose intercession is sought, or the 
occasion on which the Mass is offered, without any reference to the Sacrifice 
or to our Lord’s presence.* 

Two quotations from Mr. Kingsley seem to us unworthy both of the 
author and the rest of his book. In the life of S. Telemachus, who closed 
for ever the gladiatorial fights by rushing between the combatants and thus 
sacrificing his own life, it is said that the Coliseum was “ purified from the 
blood of tens of thousands by the blood of one true and noble martyr.” 
Heroic as was 8. Telemachus’s self-devotion, it was not needed to purify the 
arena which had been sanctified for centuries by the blood of tens of thou- 
sands of even more noble martyrs, who had died for the fundamental dogma 
of the Christian faith. Again we are told that “some benevolent impulse— 
divine revelation his biographer calls it—prompted 8. Severinus to return.” 
We do not believe that Mr. Baring-Gould habitually reduces divine revela- 
tion to natural impulses, and we would suggest that both the above passages 
should have been included in the “ necessary modifications ” of Mr. Kingsley’s 
words, which he professes to have made. 

We notice a few historical inaccuracies for correction in a future edition. 
Milo, who long hindered 8. Bonaface’s reforms by retaining the dioceses of 
Rheims and Tréves, which Charles Martel had given him, was not an abbot, 
but only a tonsured cleric, as both 8. Gregory II. and Hincmar assert. 
S. Adalhardt’s sister could not have been given by Louis the Pious to the 
charge of S. Radegund, who lived three centuries earlier. S. Adrian was 
Abbot of §. Peter's, afterwards 8. Augustine’s, and not Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. §. Wilfrid was not ejected from his see “by the bishops and 
King of Northumbria with the consent of 8. Theodore, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury.” He was. at that time sole Bishop of Northumbria, and was 
deprived of the greater part, if not the whole of his diocese, by S. Theodore 
at King Egbert’s request. 

In conclusion, there is still another passage which demands consideration. 
We are told that S. Fulgentius was diverted from his intention of going to 
Egypt by S. Eulalius, who said to him, “ A perfidious dissension has severed 
this country from the Communion of 8. Peter. All these monks, whose 
marvellous abstinence is noised abroad, have not got with you the Sacrament 
of the Altar in common.” Has it never occurred to Mr. Baring-Gould 
that he too is severed from the Communion of §S. Peter; and that for that 
reason, if for no other, all the saints whose spirits he has summoned around 
him, could they appear before him in bodily form, would one and all refuse 
to have the Sacrament of the Altar in common with him? We must hope 
and pray that in return for the love and reverence with which, as he says, he 





* This subject is fully discussed in the “ Dictionnaire des Antiquités 
Chrétiennes,” by the Abbé Martigny. 
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has knelt among them, they may obtain for him light and grace to quit his 
present unreal position in a body whose formularies he does not believe and 
in communion with archbishops and bishops, clergy and laity, whom he can- 
not but consider heretics, and to unite himself with “the great company of 
the blessed” in one common Sacrament of the Altar in the Communion of 
S. Peter. 





Paul Seigneret, Séminariste de Saint-Sulpice, fusillé « Belleville, le 26 Mat, 
1871. Notice rédigée @apris ses Lettres, par un Directeur du Séminaire 
de Saint-Sulpice. Paris : Adolphe Josse. 1872. 


T is no less true to-day than in primitive times, that the blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the Church. The sufferings undergone for truth 

of doctrine, and for maintenance of discipline, by those who have been most 
deeply imbued with the spirit of Christianity, go to make up the Church’s 
attribute of sanctity, and form a persuasive argument in favour of her claims. 
It is not, therefore, without reason that the editor of this most interesting 
volume anticipates for it a powerful and moving influence among various 
classes of readers. He offers this notice of a youthful martyr, in the first 
place, to those who pursued their studies with Paul Seigneret in the Semi- 
nary of Saint Sulpice, and who still possess his body reposing in the midst of 
them ; next, to all, in whatever place, who aspire to the priesthood ; lastly, 
to men of the world, who may possibly be surprised to find so ardent a desire 
of suffering for faith and country in one who was trained under the tranquil 
shade of the altar. ‘“ At least,” he says, “ they will not withhold their sym- 
pathy from principles and feelings so elevated ; and they will desire, with 
ourselves, for the honour and the safety of France, that many of our young 
men were animated by alike impulse, and would open their hearts to an 
ambition so noble.” This ambition, in the saintly youth commemorated in 
the memoir, was for suffering, and especially for martyrdom. The desire, 
indeed, of yielding up his life for the faith seems to have grown upon him as 
the time approached when that privilege was to be his. From a general 
aspiration to realize the ideal of Christian sacrifice and self-denial, it ripened 
into the distinct oblation of his life, even to blood. Yet it is remarkable, 
and at once instructive and consoling to know, that this high supernatural 
desire coexisted in him with a considerable degree of shrinking from a 
violent death. He appears to have been of a temperament highly imagina- 
tive and impressionable ; and such are not the natures likely to face with in- 
difference the weapons of a massacre. They may triumph, by superior 
motives, over what appals the sense and the imagination ; and faith may so 
vividly represent the truth, Mori mihi luerwm, as to render the triumph com- 
plete. But it is then with joy, never with the phlegmatic coolness of a 
nature less capable of representing things to itself, that the victim walks to 
the place of sacrifice. We do not say that Paul Seigneret showed anything 
like an unworthy weakness, of which, indeed, there is not a trace in this 
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memoir ; but it is consoling, and would serve to make him imitable as well 
as admirable, to see that he did not possess that absence of fear which would 
result, according to Aristotle, from the absence of mpocdoxia caxév, The 
simple and touching way in which these emotions of an imaginative nature 
are recorded will interest the reader at pp. 221, 222, of the volume. And 
such moments do but enhance our admiration of the predominant joy, desire 
of self-oblation, and—as the consummation of the sacrifice approached—the 
heavenly calmness which formed the supernatural gifts of this chosen 
martyr.* 

The “ souvenir de famille” before us—so it is modestly defined by its com- 
piler and virtual author—will be a valuable contribution to the history of the 
Commune and of its crimes, whenever that shall be written at large. At the 
end of the volume we observe other publications, which will swell the ter- 
rific but instructive history. And we should like to see in English dress— 
provided it were not, as so often, an English disguise—besides Father de 
Ponlevoy’s already noticed acts of his martyred brethren, the works here 
advertised. They are “The Martyrs of Picpus,’ by F. B. Perdereau, of that 
Congregation ; “ Memoirs of F. de Bengy, S.J.,” Chaplain to the Eighth 
Ambulance during the War of 1870-71, and shot by order of the Commune 
on the same day with Paul Seigneret and his companions ; “The Martyrs of 
the Second [Reign of ] Terror,” by the Vicomte de la Vausserie ; “ The Martyrs 
of Arcueil,” by F. Lécuyer, V.G. of the Teaching Third Order of S. Do- 
minic ; and “ Neuilly under the Commune,” by the Priests of St. Croix, 
who were among the hostages. Last, stalks in the Nemesis, “ A travers les 
Ruines de Paris, Impressions d’un Parisien 4 sa Rentrée dans la Capitale. 
apres la Chute de la Commune.” 





The Place Vendéme and La Roquette: The First and Last Acts of the Com- 
mune. Authorized Translation from the French by C. F. Avp.Ey. 
London : Burns, Oates, & Co. 


HE origin of this work, one of sad and solemn interest not to be sur- 
passed, is assigned by the author,—who is most ably represented by 

Mr. Audley—to the following causes: “ When I left La Roquette,” says 
the Abbé Lamazon, “I had but one intent: henceforward to devote my 
whole life to God, as a mark of gratitude for His protecion in saving me, 
against all expectation, from the cut-throats of the Commune. My firm inten- 
tion was to remain silent, so totally unable did I feel to convey, by any descrip- 





* The writer is able to say (p. 220) : “Even from the first days of his 
captivity, in the intimate conferences in which his soul poured itself forth, 
he manifested, again and again, how enviable death seemed to him when suf- 
fered from the one motive of hatred of God and of His priests :—‘If we 
may be shot!’ said he, ‘how beautiful a death !’” 
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tion of mine, even an idea of the scenes I had witnessed—a series of horrors and 
monstrosities which, according to an eye-witness, the Abbé Perny, a priest of 
the Foreign Missions, would be sought for in vain among the most savage tribes. 
Yet I was scarcely restored to life and liberty, when, on my long and dreary 
- road from my prison to the Madeleine, I discovered that hardly any one would 
believe in the massacres of La Roquette. I was positively obliged to affirm 
them in a letter, which called forth expressions of amazement throughout the 
civilized world.” This letter appeared in the Moniteur Universel, 29th May, 
1871, and created such interest, horror, and emotion that an extended narra- 
tive was demanded by a consensus which the Abbé Lamazon could not resist. 
He wrote the detailed account before us of the terrible events he had wit- 
nessed, and Mr. Audley has placed the awe-inspiring narrative within the 
reach of the English public, to whom the already voluminous literature of 
the War and the Commune has supplied no such simple record of the horror 
of the Red Rule in Paris. Long since the publication of this book the 
examination of persons concerned in the murder of the Archbishop of Paris 
and his fellow-martyrs has confirmed, in the minutest details, the truth of the 
facts which it records ; and it no doubt will remain the most complete and 
authentic narrative of the frightful crisis through which Paris has passed, and 
the most touching and simple story of individual suffering and heroism which 
has come to us from a period as prolific in both as that of the great Revolu- 
tion. It did not last so long—that is all there is to be said for the difference 
between the Revolution which elicited and that which extinguished the 
Bonapartes. Every one who wishes to understand the meaning of the dread- 
ful drama on which the curtain has fallen for the present, to be lifted on 
who can tell what scenes of horror and violence the next time the devil who 
is the prompter of Paris gives the signal, ought to read this book. It is not 
only the story of an individual who suffered as a man, a priest, a citizen, and 
a patriot, a long series of the grossest injuries, terminating in the narrowest 
possible escape from the fate of the “hostages ;” it is a candid, full, un- 
impassioned history of the aspect, the circumstances, the ruling notions, the 
general aspirations of Paris after the beautiful city had fallen into the hands 
of the insurgents. 

The personal narrative is most affecting and terrible. Mr. Audley has 
done full justice to the simplicity of the style, which, with its mingled tender- 
ness and manliness, the effort to keep back self, and the imperative require- 
ments of authenticity, is a difficult one to render in English ; and the narrative 
is one which appeals to every human heart and every Catholic conscience. 
We hope for and predict a wide circulation of this book, as a contribution w 
tke history of our own time whose value is not to be overrated. 
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Lhe Martyr Spirit; being the substance of a Sermon on S, Thomas of 
Canterbury. By Very Rev. Monsignore J. L. Parrerson. London: 
Burns, Oates, & Co. 


HIS sermon is so admirable in spirit, and unites so many diverse ex- 
cellences, that we are led the more to regret the comparative 
infrequency of Monsignore Patterson’s publications. There is thought 
enough in this sermon to admit of being advantageously expanded into 
an octavo volume. How pregnant with meaning, e.g., is the following 
passage :— 

As our great bard says, of “the quality of mercy,” that its very essence 
implies freedom, for if it is compelled it ceases to be mercy ; so also of 
religious faith, it must be said that “it is not strained” ; no compulsion 
can in any degree increase or limit, still less create or destroy it. When 
we speak of certain motives of belief commanding assent, we use the word 
to mean that they are such as justify our belief; but the adhesion of the 
will we know is not commanded by any such motives, and the merit as 
well as the essence of faith lies in its voluntary character. 

“Blessed are those who have not seen and have believed,” says our 
Lord, and the blessedness lies therefore in its not being constrained by 
evidence. The seat of faith no doubt is the intelligence ; but it transcends 
the processes of mere reason, and finds its home in that inner man which 
lies beyond it. There are indeed in the natural, as well as in the super- 
natural order, truths which we can render no account of by reason ; but 
our convictions are deeper than our reasons for them, more sacred and 
more intimate than our opinions, and not to be wrenched from us by merely 
logical processes, Thus it has become proverbial that one “ convinced against 
his will” is really unchanged in his mind. And so you may see some 
clever dialectician force his reasons for dishelief even in the existence of 
God on an audience, not one of whom may be able to refute, and yet all shall 
unite to reject, his teaching. (pp. 5, 6.) 

Again— 

Just as theologians tell us that the brightness of our Lord’s sacred 
countenance and person on the mount of Transfiguration, was not a 
transient illumination, but was rather the persistent and continuous, 
though habitually suppressed brightness of the sacred humanity, by reason 
of its hypostatic union with the Divine Nature, so the high emprise or the 
heroic death, is but a revelation of the continuous inner life of the 
Christian. (p. 11.) 


In the next page Monsignore Patterson refers to— 


The facility for intellectual indulgence afforded by the tide of 
literature in which we are immersed. The minds of most are no 
longer allowed a moment, day by day, to ponder on the great truths 
by which only men properly are said to live. The true and false chronicles 
of the world’s gossip, swept together by thousands of active minds 
from every place far and near on the whole surface of the globe, 
obtrude themselves on each opening day, and fill the mind with an 
exhausting variety of subjects, whence it gathers no solid result of any 
kind; and as if this rapid phantasmagoria of things which either are 
not, or if they exist, have no concern with us as immortal souls, 
were not enough, the flood of fictions, esteemed in proportion to their 
pungent and stimulating power over that too ‘forward and obtrusive 
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faculty,’ the imagination, is let in in torrents, to debauch the mind and 
will with a hundred pernicious day-dreams and dissipating sentiments, 
fruitless and flowerless for this world and for the next. (p. 12.) 

Let us take up the Cross then in our minds by suffering no human 
thing, call it by the name of views or opinions, or tastes, or long habit, to 
usurp in our intelligence one iota of that inmost mental homage which we 
owe to God’s revealed truth. Not to permit the natural lights (so often 
tng fallacious) of any science, or of any literature, to dim the unclouded 

ustre of our faith, to quench its intrinsic force, or to limit its extension to 

“every word that cometh from the mouth of God”: and as a means to this 
end, to wean ourselves from the taste for reading the greater part of the 
light literature, or pretentious so-called science of the day ; checking the 
natural promptitude we usually have to criticise and sit in judgment on 
the actions and thoughts of authorities, just as we see and read of others 
doing, in the midst of whom we have to live and act. (p. 13.) 





Compendium of the Art of always Rejoicing. By ¥F. Aupnonsus De 
Sarasa, S.J., translated by a Lady, with a Preface by the Rev. T. 
Meyrick, S.J. London: Burns, Oates, & Co. 


HIS little work is a compendium of F. de Sarasa’s greater work in 
fifteen treatises, which, we are told, was much esteemed by Leibnitz 
as a perfect model of composition and sound morality. The Compendium 
was drawn up by F. de Sarasa himself, but the present English transla- 
tion is from F. Bresciani’s Italian version of 1842. The art of always 
rejoicing at all times and in all places, in sorrow as well as in joy, in sick- 
ness as well as in health, in trials as well as in prosperity, seems to us to 
be one of the secrets of heroic sanctity. Still, this is no reason why those 
who are endeavouring to lead a spiritual life should not aim at acquiring 
it ; on the contrary, the art of always rejoicing appears to us to be not 
sufficiently cultivated by beginners in the path of perfection, although both 
for themselves and for others, it is one of the most useful and sanctifying 
of graces. We can hardly, therefore, conceive of anything better calcu- 
lated to teach this heavenly art, than some of the thoughts contained in 
the little volume before us ; as, for example, how God takes care of the 
smallest things, or how nothing takes place in nature by chance, or how all 
things are well done which are done by God, or how God turns to good the 
evils of the universe, or how God selects that state of life which is most 
suitable to each person, or lastly, how tribulation, and death itself, are but 
happy messengers of God, calling us ever nearer to Himself. 


“ Reader, perfection consists in this, not only in bearing the changes in 
human fortune with patience, but in welcoming them and approving of 
them. This is true happiness, to wish things to be as they are, and not 
otherwise ; this is the root of that grand ‘Thy will be done,’ by saying 
which we not only give God our will, but also our intellect. From this 
proceeds also the lively, ready, and sincere gratitude with which we re- 
turn thanks to our Almighty Ruler for having so wisely selected for us, 
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amidst. all the variety of events, states of life, and fortunes, that state which 
He judged the most suitable for our eternal safety, and for His greater 
glory.” (pp. 90, 91.) 


The treatise seems to us, in the words of the editor, to have been well 
and faithfully rendered. 





The Grand Demonstration in Baltimore and Washington, D.C., in honour 
of the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Election of Pius LX. to the 
Chair of S. Peter, June 17, 18, 19, A.D. 1871. Baltimore: Murphy 
& Co.; New York: Catholic Publication Society. 1871. 


HIS interesting account of a demonstration, which it is no exaggera- 

tion to characterize as “grand,” should have had its notice in a 
former number. It is a description of what the Introduction styles “the 
most magnificent religious pageant which ever occurred in Baltimore, and 
one which attracted a greater multitude than ever assembled in our streets.” 
When it is remembered that the Provincial Council of the North American 
hierarchy, assembled in Baltimore some few years ago, was marked by 
processions of the mitred prelates and other external demonstrations of 
religion, which attracted the notice and won the respect of thoughtful non- 
Catholic spectators, we may judge that an occasion which eclipsed those 
solemnities must have been striking indeed. The whole subject of the 
progress of the Catholic faith amid the most democratic nation upon 
earth is fraught with interest to us on this side the Atlantic. In England, 
from Catholic sympathy, in Ireland, over and above that motive, from 
close and dear ties of kindred, the children of the faith, whose lot has 
been by birth or emigration cast in the States, are watched with a constant 
and lively interest. Moreover, religious philosophy is concerned in the 
problem, with what advantages or drawbacks that progress has its course 
by reason of the republican institutions and spirit of the country. It may 
be from the same curiosity and spirit of universal questioning which exists 
among that active-minded people even in an exaggerated form ; but the 
American of every grade in life and degree of education, if not always 
open to conviction, is always ready for discussion. He may not have the 
guilelessness, or at least the docility, of Nathanael ; but, like him, he is 
always ready to “come and see.” It is cheering to think that in Balti- 
more, one of the most aristocratic cities of the Union, and in Washington, 
the very centre and seat of its Government, he should have come to see a 
spectacle so arresting and so significant as that of which the pamphlet 
under notice gives a detailed description. 
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Spiritual Contract of the Soul with the Lord our God. Transiated from the 
lialian. London: Burns, Oates, & Co. 


HE idea of a Spiritual Contract, containing “ certain ardent affections, 
together with certain pious and loving movements of: the will,” by 
means of which “the soul may lift itself freely on high and be united 
with God through perfect love,” is said to be due to Father Alvaro Arias, 
S. J., who died at Rome 1643. The contract consists in this: That as 
often as certain affections or short aspirations, as, for example, “ Lord, 
I offer to Thee,”’ or “Lord, I repent,” “ My God and all things,” ‘Oh! 
Mary,” &c., are fervently uttered, without adding anything more, God 
should be asked to accept them according to the several intentions formed 
in the mind. 

In the same way some of the saints have made a contract with God, 
that as often as they laid their hands upon their breasts, this outward 
action should also be taken as an inward act of love or of contrition or 
of intercession. We need not say, that the more we have of these simple 
devices of divine love, the easier will it be for men and women living in 
the world to keep the love of God alive in their hearts, in these days of 
care and trouble about many things. 





Saint Joseph, Patron of the Universal Church. A Panegyric delivered in 
the church of S. Ignatius, Baltimore, March 19, 1871, to which is 
prefixed an historical sketch of devotion to S. Joseph. By Rev. 
Joseru E, Ketier, S.J. Baltimore : Murphy & Co., Printers to the 
Pope, and to the Archbishop. 


HIS Panegyric of S. Joseph places before the reader the connection of 

the foster-father of our Lord with His Mystical Body the Church, 

which we have several times insisted upon in this Review. It is well and 

thoughtfully written, and will, no doubt, help to spread devotion to S. 

Joseph in England as well as in America. We have been struck by the 
following passage :— 

“Thus then we may say, that the entire Church, with its long centuries 
of trial and of varied fortunes, is nestled in the crib of Bethlehem ; con- 
cealed in the outskirts of some Egyptian town, all unconscious of its 
prize; hidden in the house of Nazareth, as well as manifested in the 
public ministry of our Lord, afflicted in His persecutors.” 


Catholic Progress. The Journal of the Young Men’s Catholic Association. 
London : Burns, Oates, & Co. 


E have been immensely struck by the spirit with which this little 

serial has been sustained, and the frankness and straightforwardness 

with which it encounters the most critical Catholic questions of the day. 
We hope in our next number to give a detailed account of its first six issues. 
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Mayence to France to secure her alliance, 115 ; his change of policy after 
the war, 116; his reply to the French ultimatum, 117; his change of 
feeling towards France after the Treaty of Prague, 118 ; despatch of M. 
Benedetti on the Roman question, 119; M. Bismarck’s desire to fetter 
the energies of France, 119; his interview with a Garibaldian agent, - 
120 ; his growing ill-feeling towards France, 120; preparations of the 
Prussian Government for war, 121 ; nomination of the Prince Leopold 
von Hohenzollern, 121; policy of France for the two last centuries, 122 ; 
secret machinations of Prussia in favour of Prince Leopold, 122; the 
Emperor Napoleon’s remarks on the candidature, 123 ; M. Bismarck’s 
equivocation, 123 ; non-fulfilment of the Treaty of Prague, 124; M. 
Favre at the Foreign Office, 125; the defence of the Pope—his first 
public act, 126; his hopes of an alliance with Italy, 126; the reasons 
which prevented it, 127 ; his care for the Holy Father, 128 ; his language 
on the subject, 129 ; the application of the Papal Minister to the French 

’ Government, 130; despatch from the French Agent at Rome, 131; 
thanks of M. Favre to the Pope, 131; the ingratitude of Italy to the 
Papacy, 132; mission of M. Harcourt, 132; Europe and the Roman 
Question, 133 ; remarks of M. Favre upon the speech of the Bishop of 
Orleans, 134; the future policy of France upon the Roman Question, 
134. 

Intermediate and University Education in Ireland, reviewed, 409. 

Irish University Education (Edinburgh Review), reviewed, 409. 


Lerter (A), signed “ F.” in Fraser's Magazine, noticed, 223. 
Lewis (D.), Book of the Foundations of S. Teresa, noticed, 215. 
LrpeRaLism, RELIcIous aND EccuestiasticaL, 1-24: Important service 
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rendered by dwelling on such doctrines as F. Liberatore has set forth, 1 ; 
three constitutive tenets of Catholic liberalism, 2; common origin of 
these, 3; the more prompt and disposed a man is to serve God the 
nearer is he to personal perfection, 3 ; in what human perfection consists, 
4; “temporalism,” 5; what is patriotism, 6; F. O'Reilly on the con- 
dition of the Roman people under the Holy Father, 7; the danger to 
Catholics in their intercourse with the Protestant world, 8; F. Newman 
on the work of the Church, 9 ; “ Intellectualism,” 10; Lord Brougham’s 
idolatry of intellect, 10 ; danger to the Church from the Catholic intel- 
lectualists, 11 ; ‘ Indifferentism,” 12; its elements, 12; its opposition 
to the Church’s most fundamental maxims, 14 ; ecclesiastical liberalism, 
15 ; two objections against the denunciation of Catholic liberalism con- 
sidered, 15 ; reply to the first objection, 16 ; Catholics holding tenets 
savouring of heresy, allowed to remain members of the Church, 16 ; 
F, Newman’s remarks on dogmatic unity, 17 ; reply to the second ob- 
jection, 21 ; under existing circumstances the denunciation of Catholic 
liberalism required in the interest of souls, 24. 

LiseraTore (F.), Farner Harper anp Lorp Roperrt Montacue, 285- 
308 : Is it legitimate for a Catholic writer-to allege publicly a charge of 
doctrinal unsoundness against any theory which other Catholics main- 
tain, 285 ; F. Liberatore’s language on Catholic liberals, 286 ; his charge 
against Signor Tagliaferri, 287 ; general statement of F. Liberatore’s 
doctrine, 287 ; he teaches that Christian states are subject to the Church 
in spiritual matters, and that wherever Christian unity exists, the civil 
ruler acting in subordination to the Church should enforce that unity, 
288 ; reasons for raising the question, 288; whatever doctrines the 
Church teaches in the Encyclical and Syllabus are those which she 
desires to be borne in mind and enforced, 289 ; reasons why such should 
be the case, 290; ecclesiastical liberalism the result of idolatry of tem- 
poral greatness, idolatry of intellect, and indifferentism, 292 ; F. Harper's 
volume, 292; his remarks on the sin involved in a preference of the 
creature over the Creator, 292 ; the special purport of his work, 294 ; 
evil consequences of England throwing off the social rule of the Catholic 
Church, 295 ; his comparison between modern ages and ages of the 
Church’s social rule, 295; Lord Robert Montague’s book, 298; the 
courage necessary to write such a work, 298 ; remarkable coincidences 
between his opinions and those of F. Harper, 300; character of F. 
Liberatore’s work, 301 ; State’s office in the merely national order, 302 ; 
opinions of S. Thomas, and of F. Harper, and of Lord Robert Montague 
on the same subject, 302; State’s office in relation to the Church, 304 ; 
Lord Robert’s ironical defence of the Commune, 307 ; existing tenden- 
cies of society, 308. 

Liberatore (P. Matteo), La Chiesa e lo Stato, reviewed, 1, 285. 

Lives of the Modern Saints, reviewed, 309. 

Lord Kilgobbin, reviewed, 379. 


Macurrg, (J. F., M.P.), Next Generation, reviewed, 76. 
Matrimonio (De) Christiano libri tres, reviewed, 135. 
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McCorry (Dr. S.), Monks of Iona, noticed, 229. 

Meehan (Rev. C. P.), Fate and Fortunes of Hugh O'Neill, Earl of Tyrone, 
and Rory O’Donel, Earl of Tyrconnel, noticed, 245. 

Mill (J. 8.), Dissertations and Discussions, reviewed, 44. 

— Utilitarianism, reviewed, 44. 

Mitt (Mpr.), on THE FounpDaTiIon oF Moratity, 44-76: The doctrine of 
necessary truth, 44 ; three points of domestic controversy in this matter, 
45 ; the first the meaning of the phrase “ moral faculty,” 45 ; the second 
that of “ moral turpitude,” 46; the third the “moral obligation,” 47 ; 
the issue joined with Mr. Mill, 47 ; moral goodness a simple idea, 48 ; 
the above proposition illustrated and established, 49 ; argument against 
Mr. Mill’s theory, 50 ; certain moral truths self-evidently necessary, 51 ; 
intuitive knowledge that all acts, morally evil, are prohibited by a 
Personal Being, 55 ; this Being inferred to be Supreme Legislator of the 
universe, 56; F. Newman’s remarks on man’s conviction of the wicked- 
ness of acts morally evil, 57; Mr. Mill’s appeal to man’s primordial 
faculties, 59 ; the meaning of the word “ intuition” among philosophers, 
59; Mr. Hutton’s essay on “a Questionable Parentage of Morals,” 61 ; 
Mr. Bain’s appeal to divergences of moral judgment, 62 ; F. Harper’s 
reply to Mr. Bain, 62; explanation of the facts to which Mr. Bain has 
appealed, 63 ; the most barbarous nations agree that there is a right and 
a wrong, 63; universal detestation of murder and ingratitude, 64 ; 
high appreciation among barbarians of celibacy, 64; what is considered 
by mankind as good and what as evil, 65; Mr. Millimplicitly embraces 
the doctrine which he speculatively opposes, 71 ; his invective against 
a view ascribed to him by Dean Mansel, 72 ; remarks against Mr. Mill’s 
consistency, 73 ; criticism of his speculative position, 74. 

Mivart (St. George), Paper by, in Contemporary Review, noticed, 195. 

Modern Saints (Lives of the), reviewed, 309. 

Modern Scepticism, A Course of Lectures delivered at the request of the 
Christian Evidence Society, reviewed, 333. 

Molloy (Dr. Gerard), The Passion-Play at Ober-Ammergau in the summer 
of 1871, noticed, 211. 

Monks (The), of Iona, noticed, 229. 

Montague (Lord Robert, M.P.), Arbitration instead of War, reviewed, 285. 

Morris (F. John), Condition of Catholics under James I.: F. Gerard's 
Narrative of the Gunpowder Plot, noticed, 201. 

Morris (W.) Earthly Paradise, reviewed, 25. 

Moulart (F. J.), L’Eglise et ’Etat, reviewed, 135. 


Nature AND THE Poets, 25-44: The study of Nature always intimately 
associated with Religion, 25; the gods of Greece and Rome merely the 
personification of natural phenomena, 25; the attitude of the Poets to- 
wards Nature the reflex of their religious system, 26 ; classic and modern 
Poets at variance in their appreciation of Nature, 27; of modern Poets, 
Milton, in his ideas and sentiments, approaches the nearest to the Classic 
Poets, 28 ; his characters merely the ancient mythological heroes repro- 
duced, 29; Shelley’s tribute of worship to Nature in his poem, “ Alastor,” 
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32 ; S. Augustine’s beautiful thoughts on the same subject, 33; Byron, 
through all his poetry, inconsistent in his religious opinions, 33 ; 
Nature an enigma to the old Classic Poets, 34; the change which Chris- 
tianity caused in ancient ideas, 35 ; opinions of S. Paul on the present 
visible creation and on the future world, 36 ; S. Chrysostom’s comments 
on 8. Paul, 37 ; the true Poet’s mission, 38; Sir F. Doyle’s tribute to 
the high source of their inspiration, 38; specimens of Nature-Poetry, 
39; Dr. Newman on the powers of Nature, 42; Sir F. Doyle’s com- 
ments on Dr. Newman, 43 ; Dr. Newman’s views partly professed pre- 
viously by S. Francis of Assisi and by F. Faber, 43; Science and 
Poetry in harmony in bearing witness to the close connection between 
Nature and Religion, 43 ; Nature’s teachings, if duly studied, are faith- 
ful, true, and holy, 44. 

Nature-Study, as applicable to the purposes of Poetry and Eloquence, 
reviewed, 25. 

Newman (Dr. J. H.), Essays, Critical and Historical, noticed, 207. 

Essay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent, reviewed, 44. 
———— Lectures on certain Difficulties felt by Anglicans, reviewed, 1. 
Next Generation (The), reviewed, 76. 


OaxkE.EY (Canon), Education to be Real must be Denominational, reviewed, 
409. 

Oblate Fathers of S. Charles, Dogmatic Catechism, noticed, 190. 

O’Connor Don (The), What is meant by Freedom of Education, reviewed, 
409. 


PaRLIAMENT AND CaTHouic Epucation, 409-440: The Government and 
Irish education, 409; the anti-Catholic prejudices of many of the 
Liberal party, 409 ; language of Mr. Gladstone on Professor Fawcett’s 
Bill, 410; Christian education the great question of the day, 410; 
remarks of the Archbishop on the question, 410 ; the danger to Catholic 
education by legislative interference, 411; on the state of things in 
England, 412; the English Act, 413; its principle anti-Catholic, 413 ; 
Archbishop Manning’s Pastoral, 414; compulsory education, 415; the 
Conscience clause and Time-table, 416; Pius IX. on primary educa- 
tion, 417 ; passages from Canon Oakeley’s pamphlet, 417 ; actual power 
of the Catholic teacher under the English Act, 420 ; negative hardship 
of the conditions enforced by Government on schools which accept State 
interference, 421 ; importance of having good Catholic teachers, 422 ; 
tendency in this country towards an excess of imperfect education, 422 ; 
Mr. Froude on general knowledge, 422; the existing state of Catholic 
higher education gives grave reason of anxiety for the future, 424 ; the 
London University philosophical questions, 425 ; grievance under which 
Catholic youths labour, 425 ; the religious education of non-Catholics, 
426 ; the Archbishop on National education, 426; the demands of the 
Irish Bishops, 427 ; their moderation, 429 ; the Irish National Schools, 
430; the O'Connor Don on higher education, 432; his views on the 
state of Irish Catholic opinion, 434 ; tyrannical language of the £din- 
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burgh reviewer, 436 ; English public men less favourably disposed now 
to Catholics than they were, 437; reasons for the change, 437; Ire- 
land desires a purely denominational system, 438; concluding re- 
marks, 439. 

Passion-Play (The) at Ober-Ammergau in the summer of 1871, noticed, 211. 

Pastoral Address of the Catholic Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland, 
reviewed, 409. 

Pastoral Letter by the Archbishop of Westminster, reviewed, 409. 

Perrone (F. Jo.), De Matrimonio Christiano libri tres, reviewed, 135. 

Puitosopuy (THE) oF SuBsecTIvVE ReEicion, 249-284: The application of 
philosophy to religion is both the natural outgrowth and the noblest 
fruit of that science, 249; a philosophical examination of subjective 
religion, or religiousness, a necessary part of the complete philosophy of 
religion, 249 ; subject-matter of such an examination, 250; methods of 
investigation, 252; functions, 253; object and plan of Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s work, 253; exclusively devoted to the subjective side of the 
philosophy of religion, 255; the conclusion of his labours a curious 
mixture of Catholic doctrine with German philosophy and the 
notions of the High Church party, 255; the manner in which he has 
treated his subject, 256; not only our intellect, but no part of our 
nature can, if properly used, mislead us, 259; first argument, 262; 
second argument, 263; third argument, 265; two consequences, 265 ; 
primarily and secondarily religious instincts, 267 ; Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
arguments against Positivism, 270; he accounts an instinct pointing to 
imtortality to be the first of the forces which urge man toward religion. 
His analysis of it, 273 ; the second force is the moral law, 274 ; Asceti- 
cism, 278; the ethical leanings of Polytheism and Monotheism con- 
trasted, 279; the religion of utilitarianism, 280; he accounts an in- 
stinctive tendency to look for a cause of observed effects to be the third 
force, and appears to hold the volition theory of causation, 281; the 
last of the primarily religious instincts is a disposition to form an ideal 
of attainment, which postulates the existence of an absolute idea—God, 
283 ; concluding remarks, 284. 

PLoMMER’s (Mr.) TRANSLATION OF Dr. DOLLINGER ON THE PopEs, 363-379 : 
Sorrow for Dr. Dollinger’s present unhappy position, 363 ; his historical 
dogmatism, 363; the “ Philosophumena” of Hippolytus, 364; exulta- 
tion of the Protestant world on its publication, 364; Dr. Dollinger’s 
triumphant reply, 364; Mr. Plummer’s misrepresentation, 364 ; his un- 
fair attack on Archbishop Manning on the question of the two wills, 
366 ; German Protestant criticism at one with the Archbishop, 366 ; 
the identity of the two wills in the person of our Lord, 367 ; the ques- 
tion of the two wills, 368 ; opinion of S. Athanasius on the point, 367 ; 
origin of Monothelism, 369; the doctiine of Honorius identical with 
that of the Council of Constantinople and of S. Sopbronius, 370 ; 
Dr. Dollinger on the arguments of Honorius, 371; the doctrine of 
Maximus, 372; Dr. Dollinger answered, 373; Mr. Plummer’s view, 

374 ; his ignorance of the meaning of the Monothelite heresy, 374 ; 

opinion of the Bishop of Rottenburg, 375 ; real value of Dr. Dollinger’s 
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book, 376 ; good services of Pope Honorius to England, 376 ; necessity 
ef union to Christendom in his time, 376 ; Dr. Dollinger demolishes the 
fables about Pope Joan, and of the bigamy of Count Gleichen, said to have 
been permitted by Gregory IX., 377; the mental agony he must be suffer- 
ing through belying a whole life, 377 ; Mr. Plummer’s prophecy, 377 ; 
defence of Pope Honorius by Dean Milman, 378. 


Ponlevoy (F.), Acts of the Captivity and Death of the Fathers Olivaint and 
four others of the Society of Jesus, noticed, 212. 


Porg (THE) AND Evrore IN 1872, 168-184: State of Europe at the com- 
mencement of the year, 168; influence of the German mind upon 
Europe, 169; M. Thiers as absolute in France in 1872 as Louis Napo- 
leon in 1852, 169; the present unhappy moral aspect of France, 169 ; 
condition of Paris, 170 ; inauguration of the statue of Voltaire, and the 
election of M. Littre to the Academy, 170; the disaffected condition of 
the Parisian populace, 171 ; authority of M. Thiers, 171 ; his wonderful 
vitality, 172; the weakness of the Assembly, 173; position of the 
Duke d’Aumale, 173; policy of the Count de Chambord, 174 ; his too 
great tendency to wait, 174; comparison to Henry IV., 175; the ques- 
tion of the National flag, 175; the French army, 175; its improved 
character, 176; the Duke de Magenta, 176; his influence upon the 
French soldier, 176; his heroic courage, 176; his military character 
risked in the late war, 177 ; the true and the false France, 178 ; altered 
position of France since the commencement of the Emperor's reign, 179 ; 
delicate position of Austria, 179; her aggravating policy towards 
Russia, 179; possible dangers to Austria, 179; the non-coherent ele- 
ments of that empire, 180; her former grand position, 181 ; the Holy 
Father on the apostate character of the age, 181; the Church and 
Christendom, 182; the Holy Father’s words to the Roman Nobles and 
Cardinals, 183 ; his faith in the triumph of the Holy See, 184; the en- 
couragement we ought to feel at his words, 184. 


Protestant LEcTURES ON MopERN ScEPTICISM, 333-350: The Protestant 
contest with Scepticism, 333; by virtue of their great numbers, Pro- 
testants have been enabled to bring into the field a large amount of 
ability, 333; Catholics may learn some lessons from them, 334; 
Dr. Ellicott’s introductory paper, 334; the multitude of- the schools of 
religious thought deprives them of all authority, 335 ; although Physi- 
cists reject the guidance of dogmatic religion, they have not renounced 
all idea of religion, 346 ; Cathvlic theology will, as a science, greatly d 
benefit by the controversy with Scepticism, 337 ; disinclination of scien- : 
tific men to anything miraculous, 538 ; prevailing secularism of thought, 
339 ; private judgment, 341; scope of the Lectures on Modern Scepti- 
cism, 342; the subjects are treated in a popular manner, and with a 
solidity and common sense which commend them to the reader, 342 ; 
Dr. Payne Smyth’s Lecture on Science and Revelation, 344 ; the theory 
of the gradual development of revelation, 343 ; the Bishop of Ely’s lec- 
ture, 347. 


Powell (J.), Two Years in the Pontifical Zouaves, noticed, 347. 
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QueRIEs As TO IntsH Epvcarion, reviewed, 409. 


Ramibre (Le P. H.), Les Doctrines Romaines sur le Libéralisme envisagées 
dans leur rapport avec le Dogme chrétien et avec les besoins des sociétés 
modernes, reviewed, 135. 

Reilly (Rev. F. 0.), Queries as to Irish Education, reviewed, 409. 

REVISED ENGLISH VERSION OF THE PsALMs, 351-362: The spirit of praise 
and thanksgiving one of the chief outward manifestations of the Holy 
Spirit, 351; the songs and hymns of the Church of the New Law the 
same as those used by the Elder Covenant, 351 ; Archbishop Manning’s 
preface, 351; the kingdom of nature typical of the kingdom of grace, 
and that again of the kingdom of glory, 352 ; the Old Law the shadow 
and the New Covenant the very image of the heavenly things to be re- 
vealed, 353 ; David an Evangelist rather than a Prophet, 353 ; in his 
crimes and in his penitence, in his imperfections and in his virtues, 
David stands almost unique among men, 353; this Revised Versiona . 
legacy from his Eminence Cardinal Wiseman, 355 ; early English ver- 
sions of the Psalter, 355; the Rheims and Douay translations, 358 ; 
the Protestant version belongs more to the Catholic Church than to the 
Protestant, 360 ; a vigorous English style to be preferred to a Latinized 
diction, 360 ; a modern English Catholic version of the whole Bible to 
be desired, 362. 

Revival (The) of Christianity in Syria, noticed, 227. 

Rome et la République Francaise, reviewed, 103. 


Sarnts’ Lives as Srirttvat Reapine, 309-333: The study of Saints’ lives 
a healthy sign of the growth of Catholic spirit, 309 ; value of such 
a study, 309 ; the Saints in England, 311 ; the religious orders in Eng- 
land, 312; their holy and unceasing labours promise an abundant 
harvest, 313 ; the poor of London, 314; saintly lives among the very 
lowest, 314 ; slow but sure growth of a sound Catholic spirit throughout 
the country, 315 ; increased loyalty to the Holy See, 316; great value 
of the works of 8. Teresa, F. Hilton, F. Faber, and others, 317 ; the 
Oratorian Series, 318 ; F. Faber’s Essay on Saints’ Lives, 318 ; Lives of 
the Saints excite an absorbing interest in our minds on reading them, 
321 ; they enable men to purify their daily lives, 322 ;_they should be 
read slowly, 323; F. Coleridge’s Life of S. Francis Xavier, 323 ; 
F. Vaughan’s Life of 8. Thomas of Aquinas, 324 ; valuable as it is, yet 
it does not come up to our idea of what such a work should be, 325 ; 
though as a biography it is perfect, 327 ; the Lives of Saints should be 
read by mankind, not as a mere intellectual pleasure, but as a means of 
reforming our manner of living, 330 ; God’s grace has quickened the 
Catholic life-blood in England in these latter days, 331; the re-esta- 
blishment of the Hierarchy in England, 332; a glorious future for the 
Church in England, 333. 

Sermons by Fathers of the Society of Jesus, vol. ii., reviewed, 285. 

Spectator (The) of October 28, 1871, noticed, 218. 

Sweeney (Dr. N.), Joys of a Cuneonated Church, noticed, 233. 

VOL. XVIII.—NO, xxxvI. [New Series. 7] 2M 
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TrapiTion (THE) oF THE Syriac CuurcH oF ANTIOCH, concerning the 
Primacy and the Prerogatives of S. Peter and his Successors the Roman 
Pontiffs, noticed, 231. 

Tyborne, and who went thither in the Days of Queen Elizabeth, noticed, 
234, 


Westminster (Archbishop of), Fourfold Sovereignty of God, noticed, 187. 

———_—_—— A Pastoral Letter, reviewed, 409. 

Sermons on Ecclesiastical Subjects, noticed, 185. 

What is meant by Freedom of Education, reviewed, 409. 

Works (Tue) or Caries Lever, 379-408: Last appearances of popular 
characters are often unwisely repeated, 379 ; Mr. Lever’s announcement 
of a final appearance as a novelist, 380; his specialties as a novelist, 
380 ; the changes in public taste and manners since the publication of 
his early works, 380 ; no modern writer equals him in “ slap-dash,” 380 ; 
the viciousness of modern “ muscular” novels, 381; Mr. Lever’s works 
may be divided into the military, social, and politico-social, 382 ; in his 
early days he was without a rival, 383; popularity of his military 
novels, 383; Harry Lorrequer, 384; as a story feeble and untrue to 
nature, 384; absurdity of the concluding scene, 385; the choleric 
Trishman—a character never met with in real life—a favourite with 
Mr. Lever, 386; the racy, captivating humour in his pictures of 
Trish life, 387 ; his love of superlatives, 388 ; our author’s female cha- 
racters failures on the whole, 389; Peninsular pictures, 390; the origi- 
nals of many of the characters well remembered when the novels first 
appeared, 391 ; Irish life as it was and as it is, 391; Frank Webber 
and Mickey Free, 392; unfair and prejudiced treatment of priests by 
Mr. Lever, and the offence given thereby to a large class of his country- 
men, 394; the same continued through all his novels, 396 ; in his de- 
scription of scenery, Mr. Lever comes next to Sir Walter Scott, 397 ; 
the same combinations of character and incident frequently repeated, 
398 ; his villains and his schemers, 398 ; his young men are very sur- 
prising, his old men are very old, and his young ladies are very young, 
400 ; his respect for women and the purity of his novels, 402 ; though 
he often borders on the absurd, it is impossible to withhold admiration 
for his deference to women, 402 ; Davenport Dunn and Roland Cashel, 
403 ; Grog Davis and Annesley Beecher, 404; Mr. Lever’s works re- 
garded as a whole, 406 ; his great ladies are insufferably rude, ill-bred, 
and impertinent, 406 ; his dashing dragoons were real soldiers, but his 
statesmen are unreal, 407 ; his shallow views on political affairs, 407 ; 
his want of true sympathy with the Irish people, 407 ; his contempt of 
the Catholic faith, 407; the humour and pathos of his sketches of 
peasant life, 407 ; though his works are not all of equal merit, the fame 
which he achieved by his first novel not impaired by his last, 408. 

Wortp (THE) TURNED ATHEIST: HOW IT BECAME SO, 135-168: The result 
of the so-called Reformation, 135; present condition of Christendom, 
136 ; prevalence of condemned errors in doctrine, 137 ; the causes, 137 ; 
Protestantism unlike any previous heresy, 138 ; its characteristics, 138 ; 
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England the fountain of deism and atheism, 141; the principles of 
Naturalism, 141 ; separation of Church and State, 142; a free Church 
in a free State, 142 ; the union of Church and State in strict accordance 
with God’s revealed will, 143; the State bound by the laws of the 
Church, 143 ; one State bound to act with equity towards another, 144; 
duties of the Government towards the Church, 145 ; Lord Macaulay on 
the end of Government, 146 ; origin of Civil powers and Society, 150 ; 
S. John Chrysostom on Government, 151; God the source of supreme 
power, 151; the purpose of man’s creation, 152; the growth of the 
Family, and afterwards of Society, 153 ; the immediate end and ulterior 
duties of Family and of Society, 153 ; religion necessary to the enduring 
existence of civil Society, 154; Lord Macaulay’s argument examined, 
156 ; all his illustrations vitiated by his ‘alse analogy, 157 ; his charge 
against Mr. Gladstone of being vague and indistinct, 159 ; the “ propa- 
gation of religious truth” not the work of the Government, but of the 
Church, 159; the State should aid the Church in its work, 159; 
paternal Government, 162; its special characteristics, 163; the State 
contrasted with other associations, 164; the State’s duty towards other 
good works, 167 ; conclusion, 168. 
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